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OCTOBER DAYS 


By Eva A. Mappen 


UT in the field is the golden-rod, 
Waving and bending its yellow plumes ; 
White is the silk in the milk-weed pod, 
In the yellow days of October. 


Crimson are trees of the forest land, 
Berries hang red on the climbing vines, 
Maples aré touched by a golden hand, 
And the nuts are ripe in their brownness. 


Close to the grass are the asters white, 
Brown on the ground lie the fallen leaves, 

Circling around summer’s birds take flight 
And the quails whirr up near the fences. 


Over the land is the autumn haze ;° 

Slowly at eve comes the axcat, round moon; 
Silent and sweet are the country ways 

In the golden days of October. 
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TRE NOS 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered and are attracting world-wide notice. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
PE 


4c. A DAY Site HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


Either with HOT WATER or STEAM as preferred. 


If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one Comforte 


able it will pay you FURMAN BOILER and System of Heating 


to investigate OUR 150 page ILLUSTRATED 
MANUAL on House Heating and Ventilation sent free. Address, 


10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N.Y. 
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| ms Through. 
See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Fach Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


EVER READY DRESS'STAY 7 
















A perfect plaster nobly planned, 
To warm,to comfort, on demand. 














FE all have pains and aches, \¢ 

but they needn’t last long—not any 
longer than it takes to put on an Allcock’s 
os Porous Plaster. ‘The only thing 
~ for is that you get the right plaster. There A) 
are others, but you don’t want them ; take our 





word for it, for when you need a plaster you 
need it, and there’s no time for experimenting 
and finding out mistakes then. Ask for. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters and see that 
you get them. If they say that some other 
is just as good, tell them that only the best is 
good enough for you. Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are quick and sure, and acknowledged 
by the highest medical authorities and everybody 
else to 






be the best outside remedy for pains 





aches of every description. 
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You Can 
Save Coal 


Make a ton of coal worth 
p ton and quarter—generally § 
’ more— consume all coal gas, § 
Fmost of smoke —have no! 
bclinkers — quick fire — hot: 
fire—Grocers sell for 25:3 
fcents package of Kem-Kom} 
>—enough to treat ton coal] 
P—easy to apply as water —! 
Fabsolutely harmless — If} 
b your grocer hasn’t it, send § 
Phame of grocer and six 2-! 
Fcent stamps — we will send} 
p you trial package. 


Standard Coal & Fuel Co.,«144 Devonshire 9 
‘ Street, Boston. 





RAMBLER BICYCLES 

Cost 
No More 
x Than Others 
“Best is Cheapest” 
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Get Catalogue 


Mention Tue Laprges’ Home Journat 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 


N. Franklin and Pearson Sts., Chicago 
BOSTON WASHINGTON NEW YORK 





SYLPH CYCLES BUN Easy 


erfection of cycle manutacture; no 
need now toridespringless cycles or de- 
pend on tires alone forcomfort. Sylph 
17 Spring Frame destroys A 
3’ >» —— Night,sim- 
SJ ple, strong. Cata.free 
yy wy Cy.Co. 
80 GSt., Peoria, Ill. AGTS.WANTED 
Ladies and girls, 


RI PPLE Ss, if you want air 
a Fairy Tricycle— 


U.2=-BIGVCLES. 


FAY MFG. OO., Elyria,oHI0. 
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Driving Now Safe 


WITH THE 
“Success” Driving Bit 
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STEEL H 
ard-bitted horses are 
SPECIALTIES iAS5tz= driven taki ate, 
we oe Post-paid, X € Plate, $1.00 
Rubber Gloves & Dress Shields,Convertibie Wire Baskets* BAR iekel Plate, $2.00 
Self Threading Needles, Handy Button, and many others. 


WM. VAN ARSDALE 
Racine, Wis. 


LADY WANTED! A 


To help us at home advertising the popular, dainty, and elegant Sylvan Toilet Prepara- 
tions; obtain names, send circulars, manage local agents. We assure paying, entertaining, 


Catg. free. CHICAGO SPECIALTY CO. 134 VanBuren St. Chicago 
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and congenial employment for leisure time throughout the year. Refer to hundreds so 

\ engaged. Can you open a Toilet Parlor at home to display goods ? We also need canyassers. 

Wy Write for Prospectus, circulars, liberal offer and novel plan and receive, Free, Our copy- | 
righted book describing a New Toilet Art, the latest fad. 


SYLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron, Mich. | 


HE LACK OF 


Produces imperfect combustion: 
That’s the reason some Lamps 
give such a poor light. 


HAS 
LAMP "* DOUBLE 
¢ CENTRE DRAUGHT 
& GIVING PEREECT COMBUSTION 
Therefore Brightest Light 
The ‘‘B. & H.’’ Lamps only have 
this feature; insist on getting them, 


Handsomest styles, largest variety. 
. Every Lamp is starnped “ B. & HH,” 


wy Our small Book mailed on request 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO, 


New York, Boston, Chicago Factories, Meriden, Conn, 
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SS EE TO LADIES. 
> =Tilustrated Book on Fancy Work, Knit- 
S ting & Crocheting, 150 embroidery stitches, 
> _ patterns for working the alphabetand designs 
' for making tidies & cushions, also beautiful Jap- 
% anese tray mat, given to trial subscribers to THE 
HOME, afamily story paper for young and old, .S 
with fashions & fancy workillustrated. Send / 
0c and wewillsend Tuk HOMESmonths <« 


> and give youthisbook. Address Pub. > 
“4 

















The Home, 14la Milk St.Boston,Mass < 
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sunburn and tan, keeps the face and 
® bunds soft, smooth and plump. It is 
» also highly recommended for apply- 
ing and holding face powder. Send 
2c. stamp for latest directions when 
i» and how to use perfumes. 

P. B. KEYS, 405 State St., Chicago. 

easy terms. 


FINE WATCHES vere 


U.S. Watch Case Co., WINSTON, N. C. 


Woman’s Canning 
and Preserving Co. 


PUDDING LIST: 
Apple Tapioca 





on installments ; 





All goods put up by com- 
: | petent women. Greatest 
— “a | neatness and care exercised 

pricot Tapioca _| insuring a perfect product. 
Indian Fruit Pudding) Highest endorsements 


FRUIT LIST: | from dealers and users. 
Raspberries | Our business is “wom- 
Blackberries |} an’s work for women;” 


| we afford table necessities 

| and luxuries ready for use. 

Our price-list is a revela- 

tion to consumers. No 

| housewife should be with- 

|} out it. Sent free to any 
address. 


VEGETABLE LIST: 
Sugar Corn 
String Beans 
MEATS: 
Lunch Tongues 
Pork and Beans } 


Woman’s Canning & Preserving Co. 
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N. W. Cor. State and Jackson sts., Chicago, LIL. 


Buy's Combination Siits. 


ee Coat—2 pairs 
ee of pants—and 

. hat — all to 
match--strict- 
ly all wool— 
Stylish an 
very substan- 
tial—only.... 


These Suits—mas- 
terpieces of the tai- 
lor’s art — surpass 
anything heretofore 
produced. Thou- 
sands sold — made 
us thousands of 
friends. Send for one 
-you’ll be more than 
pleased. We express- 
ly agree to refund the 
$5.00 if you should 
not like the suit. 

Samples of cloth free on application. 


Write for our 44-page World’s Fair Catalogue. 











19 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Porfoct-Fitting Dresses, 





oo PATENTED 1879-1885. 
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Easy to Learn. Raptd to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
_All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wonderful 
Garment Drafting Machine. 
: ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
You can testit at your own house for30 days Free, Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WEsT l4tHu ST., NEW YORK. 





GOING TO BUILD? 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing 26 hand- 
some designs, FREE. Address SHOPPELL’S MOD- 
ERN HOUSES, 63 Broadway, New York. 





LADIES SOP = 


First-class. Deliv’d any station east Rocky } 
| Mountains for @17%. Send for Free Cat. 
Emerson-Moore Desk Co. Indianap’!s, Ind. 








TER Y CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW 
for toilet uses. Ask druggists for it, or send 25 cts 


for box. J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“She was a very 
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By Map 











pear THE little hand of worshipers 
rr turned their steps down the 
a. narrow path leading from 
ae the meeting-house. Just a 
i handful of men, strong and 


stern, andof women, serene 
AB hand placid, all with the 

AS gravity of demeanor and 

* slowness of ste yy While h be- 
PIX fitted a Lord’s day morning 

. < =) in the middle sixteens, in 
Ty { in the land of the Sober 
Dissenters, 

It was only the young peo- 
ple who had gathered about the door, the 
young men of the guard and the young 
women with the scarlet and blue petticoats. 

“Marked you the stranger?” asked one, 
as he rested his musket against the horse- 
blo k 

“Who is he?” 

Truth, and I know not.” 

“They dosay aruling Elder from oneof the 
New Haven plantations,” volunteered another, 
a young man who had just come down from 
the look-out post on the top. 

* From whose church or ministry TI know 
no more than the rest. But see, Ursula, he is 
going home with your mother to mid day 
meal. He spent last night at the ordinary. 
Jonathan Rudd saw him riding along the 
common Way past the fort a little before the 
suhn-setting.”’ 

The young girl whom they called Ursula 
glanced back at the deacon’s pew. 

‘Hush! he is looking,’ she said, “Sand it 
has been told and repeated to us that ‘tis a sin 
exceeding scandalous and dreadful to be talk 
ing in the meeting-house porch on the Sab 
bath. Anthony Bassacres wants a second ser- 
mon to the purpose, it is clear,” and with 
another curious glance at the stranger with 
the forbidding face, who was certainly coming 
With her mother, she turned and passed 
through the paling a little before them. 

These two, the Widow Priden and her 
guest, walked slowly on, in serious discourse 
of the morning lesson. 

‘Yes, truly; it was sound in doctrine, 
very manna for the lovers of Zion, and, we 
will hope, a solemn warning to sinful sons of 
Korah.” The Elder, as he spoke, trod witha 
harsh crunch upon an ant-hill that was build- 
ing in the path, and frowned in severe con 
demnation at the little insects fleeing in all 
di ire tions from thei ir Sunday labor. 

‘Your daughter?” hesaid, after a little, as 
he a itche d the young girl before them. 

“ Ursula,” 





‘I trust she is well founded in doctrine.” 

“It is my cnstom to catechise her daily in 
the Seri iptures,” replied the widow, a note of 
satisfaction in her words. New Haven church 
should find small matter for criticism as to 
th: at in her fami ly. 

‘Truly, the maid has a seemly carriag 
thought the Elder r,as Ursula joined none “of 
the young people who had overtaken her, but 
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pretty sinner.’ 


HOSE 
Champion 


walked alone, with slow steps and downcast 
glance. “She demeans herself modestly.” 

Then to the widow, “IT will examine her be- 
tween the two services. I doubt not she be 
sound and orthodox in her fundamentals,” 

A short curve took Ursula beyond the sight 
of those who followed. The joy and gladness 
of the morning were gone now 
all things drooped under the heay 
sermon. 
lingered. 


iness of the 
Ursula was weary, and her steps 


It was as if 
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By the side of the foot-path a wild-rose 
blossom bent its head under the seorching 
heat of thesun. She stretched out her hand 
with a gentle caress, and the flower, grateful 
for the unwonted touch, broke from its stalk 
und remained in her fingers. Poor Ursula! 

‘Verily, it is not as | deemed,” thought the 
Elder, as the path having straightened again, 
his stern eye beheld the motion. 

“She is easily enticed and drawn away by 
the frivolities of the world, if such wanton 
picking be not an actual profanation of the 
Sabbath. It needs be that I add a chastise- 
ment to the catechism.” But reaching the 
Widow Priden’s honse-lot by this, he made no 
reference to the offense for the time, 

Ursula’s mother opened her best room for 
her guest, who, straightway settling himself 
ona form by the window, with his kerehief 
thrown over his head asa barrier against argu- 
mentative and anti-Christian flies, was soon 
lost in a deep and !eavy reflection. 

Ursula took a pewter drinking cup from a 
hook in the kitchen and ran upstairs to her 
own small loft. 

Poor little Sunday rose! Was it, too, 
weighed down with a sense of the wrath and 
judgments it was pulling down upon itself? 
She placed it tenderly in the water, smoothing 
its drooping leaves and wondering if it, more 
than she, knew how to “curb its proud 
humors,” asthe minister had charged, 

But “Ursula! Ursula!’ her mother’s voice 
was calling below, and with another loving 
touch she left it and went down. 

“You waste much time, Ursula. The Elder 
will observe that the sin of the sluggard is 
sore upon you. Here, child, the silver spoons, 
not the alchemy, and the pewter trenches. It 
must be that he is hungry, for the victualing 
at the ordinary is none of the best.” 

Visitors were rare enough to the Saybrook 
colony, and this was a guest of such distine- 
tion that the widow moved about with a 
haste that was almost week-day and wicked. 

“Now a dish of fresh water from the spring, 
and all is ready. Whereis the other drinking 
cup, Ursula?” 

Ursula rested the water jar on the door step 
before emptying it. “There are two on the 
hooks, and | do not care for water,” she said. 
Then,as her mother still searched the dresser, 
“Jt is in my room.” 

The Widow Priden placed the two upon the 
table and turned to her daughter. It was not 
well when the Widow Priden was displeased. 

‘Indeed! Our pareel of worldly goods is 
then grown to so great measure in this wilder- 
ness place that we already have to remove a 
part of them to the loft above!” she said. 
“Bring it down, Ursula, and Jet us have no 
more such carelessness.” 

“ But. truly, mother, Tam not thirsty, and 
the rose which I plucked coming home will 
fade,” 

“Gathering flowers on the way home from 
meeting! Does the sermon then rest so lightly 
upon you that you make no scruples of for- 
getting itis the Sabbath-day ?” 


Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
Single Copies, Ten Cents 


Ursula had not known that her mother’s 
brows were so black or her form so tall. 

‘Would a man harvest his wheat on the 
Sabbath ?”’ she continued. as the blue eyes fell 
back to the water jin And your own doings 
are but of a piece. Go to vour room, child, 
and it to be hoped that under the humbling 
frowns of conscience you will come to a better 
spirit. I must speak to the Elder about you.” 

Ursula’s pretty eyes filled with tears, but 
she wonld not lay the blame on the rose. It 
had grown to have a soul, too, with her now, 
and she felt that it breathed out a tender. 
sweet sympathy with the fragrance which had 
filled her room. 

She threw herself on the bed, and only a 
few of the tears escaped down her cheeks, for 
she was soon lost in alight sleep. It must 
have been but a short time after, though it 
might have been hours, when she heard the 
stools moving away from the table. 

Raising her head, she listened. 

“Asaseed which might bring forth a har- 
vest of evil it isa matter of nosmall concern- 
ment,” the Elder was saving, “I will speak 
with the maid. ‘Tis not likely the deed was 
one of high-handed presumption, but, more 
like, only of unawakenedness to the true 
sense of the transgression.” 

Whata thin, high-pitched voice he had—very 
disagreeable! She had scarcely heard it before. 

And now it was her mother: 

‘T have done my best endeavor to breed up 
in learning such family as the Father of 
Mercies has blessed me withal, but I will deem 
it kindness if you will speak as you say.” 
And Ursula heard herself called again. 

She rose and went down, her face flushed 
from her sleep, and her yellow hair escaping 
about her forehead in tendrils truly wayward 
and non-dissenting—a very pretty sinner in- 
deed, as she went into the best room, where 
the Elder waited for her. 

It may have been that behind the rugged 
brow, seamed with its perpetual frown, that 
thought crept in, even though it was the Sab- 
bath-day, as Ursula, with downeast eyes and 
very pink cheeks, stood before him reciting 
her catechism. 

She knew it well, answering without slip, 
and the Elder's face grew less severe, though 
she did not see, studying the marks of the axe 
on the floor timbers. 

He had been listening to a growing tempta- 
tion to lighten the chastisement when the 
drum sounded for the afternoon meeting, and 
now it would be necessary to defer it altogether. 
The transgression seemed not so enormous 
with the transgressor before him, lifting her 
great blue eyes to his now. 

“Yes, child; go and make yourself pre- 
pared,” he replied to her unspoken question. 
“Your hair a litthe—smoother,’ he added, 
doubtfully. 

The poor little rose rested all night in the 
pewter drinking cup without bringing more 
trouble to Ursula. It was as if it had never 
been. Neither was the subject renewed in the 
early morning. 
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‘It was indeed a strange wedding.” 
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f } vledge in th ( ( 
e Elde " rl t \ ‘ 
t before ‘ . ’ lis ; . 
i } i est tl nia er ‘ u 
( ( itanyvied In ‘ ‘ { Ww » 
I n 
Yes the widow 1d SIOWLY juest 
She had thought to have performed tf fully 
all those duties of instruction and humiliation 
It might be that she had grown a little proud 
even, with her approving conscience 
1 deem it not necessary that it be too 
severe the kider continued “for It appears 
tiat she arn tata eand repentan } t 
ne but | privilege hi elf toadm er 
it if it be you Wish 
The Widow Priden would have preferred to 
issume the respotsiolity herself put the 
church officer sat waiting, and she assented 
with what courtesy she could. 
Having taken the heaviness of the responsi 
bility, the Klder gave himself to considering 
the way in Which he should do his duty It 
was clear that the sin should not go unheeded, 
and before he slept he had dete rmined pon 
several severities But in the morning ayain, 


as he watched Ursula deftly putting the table 
in order for the morning meal, be found that 
all his inclination toward them had fled. 

“A fair maid and a handy,” he mused, as 
Ursula lightly lifted a kettle of 
Indian from the trammel. “Truly a woman's 
gentle ways pleasant in a household. 
Abigail's stepsare heavy, and she sore needeth 
a mistress.” 

The breakfast had been adreaded occasion 
to Ursula, but it passed without happening, 
and as soon as possible after she went to the 
spring, in the hope that her mother’s guest 
would have left before her return. He had 
already ordered his horse brought round from 
the ordinary. 

It was cool and beautiful under the trees, 
and Ursula threw herself on the grass, still 
dewy though it was, her arm under her head. 
She coaxed a blackbird in its own notes to 
answer her, and it was not shy. The spot 
was so apart, and human visitors so infrequent 
that it had not learned to fear. 

Raising her head she looked up at the sky. 
“When the sun climbs to the top of the tall 
tree by the wading place, | will go back,” 


steaminy 


are 


said aloud, as the bird ftlew off. ‘He must 
have set out by then.” 
Meantime, of course it was sinful but it 


was very delightful to be idle, and to be idle 
just here; so, sinking back into the moss she 
listened to the spring murmuring of its great 
ambitions. It was really going somewhere 
out of the Saybrook colony into the great 
river, the sound, the ocean. 

A crackling of the underbrush aroused her. 
Perhaps it was Jonathan Rudd going home ; 
he was one of the watch last night. They 
often happened to meet of late when she came 
in the morning for water. She wondered why 

they never used. He would think her very 
idje, and with sudden haste she caught up 
her jar and placed it under the spring. 

But it was a horse’s footfall, and Ursula 
turned to see before her a figure that had 
grown unpleasantly familiar, with its buck’s 
leather doublet, darnex waistcoat and green 
knit hose—the Elder himself. 

He drew up his horse by the spring. 

“Ursula, I have somewhat to say to thee 
before leaving,” he said, bending his tall fig 
ure under an obstructing branch.  ‘ After 
grave consideration, and according tomy best 
wisdoms and light, | deem it the Lord's will 
that we should marry.” 

‘But,’ began Ursula, all frightened and 
wonder-eyed and shrinking from any nearness 
to the rider, “but I do not—” 

“Yes, I know,’ said the Elder. “ You would 
say that you do not walk in righteousness 
and are grown to agreat height of impiety; 
‘tis but natural. But it is not because you 
are already good that I take you, Ursula. "Tis 
to aid in the furtherance of your goodness.”’ 

It was difficult for even a ruling Elder of a 
New Haven plantation to look long with 
severity upon the golden head, bowed under 
aray of sunlight which had struggled down 
through the tree-tops, and, conscious of a 
most unnatural disturbance beneath his dar- 
nex waistcoat, he made haste to ride on. 

“It must be that I go further, now,” he 
said, drawing his horse from the = sassafras 
growth upon which it was browsing, ‘“‘but if 
there be no Providential hindrance, I shall be 
in the Saybrook again come six months or 
less, when the marriage covenant shall be 
solemnized. Meantime, it shall be my petition 
that your backslidings may be healed,’ and 
threading his long, thin fingers through his 
horse's rein, the Elder rode down the path. 

Ursula gazed after him. So startled and 
bewildered she was that the water rushed over 
the sides of the jar and into the pool beneath 
unheeded. She did not even hear another 
rustling among the bushes, and not until there 
came a quick step and familiar voice by her 
side, did she turn. 

“What said the Elder to you, Ursula, that 
should cause you to look as if you had seen 
some twenty skulking Indians?” 

Kven Jonathan Rudd’s honest face could 
not reassure her, and she answered rather to 
satisfy herself that the words were real, than 
in reply to his question. 

“ He said that in six 
ing to— to marry me.” 

“ And what did you say ?"’ he asked, peering 
through the trees as if they had not long 
since hidden horse and rider. 

“I—I am not sure that I replied at all,” 
said Ursula, by no means certain of anything 
except a sort of protection in Jonathan’s 
scowl. “I think he did not expect it. It is 
to be a furtherance toward my perfecting, he 
said; because I am grown to so great height 
of impiety. O Jonathan, it is very bad to be 
so sinful.” 

“Ts it?” asked Johnathan, quietly. “I 
should think it might be— very.” Then, after 
alittle: “I think you are much too wicked 
for the Elder, Ursula; much too great a wrong- 
doer for him to make effort to reform.” 


months, he was com- 
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work Phen drawing her to lim Poor lit 
the girl!” he said. ** Ursula, tl world would 
be all a desert place tome without you. Could 
you deem it full with me alone ? 

Only Jonathan could have caught the sin 
de svilable that was all her reply, but he re 
peated Ursula, Ursula, us if there were 
never half so sweet a name before 

And all the time the water was running 
over the jar into the brook and away; the 
sum had climbed far above the tree by the 


wading place-—-and still they stayed 

‘To-night I Will speak to your mother.’ said 
Jonathan, when at last they turned back 
toward the house, ‘but [| do not see it cause 
and case of necessity that the proposal of the 


Klder be mentioned, do you?) She might not 
believe you, so exceeding great a sinner as you 
are,’ he added, and this time Ursula looked 


up and smiled a little, too 

The days sped on; the leaves grew large and 
fell; chill evenings with their blazing sunsets 
of crimson, and gold, and blue, and green fol 
lowed and then the greyness of all 
things—the pallor of death which sorrowing 
nature makes haste to cover with her snowy 
winding-sheet. In their hearts the people of 
the Saybrook colony yearned for Mngland, 


close; 


Exeepting Ursula Priden and == Jonathan 
Rudd. Upon Jonathan, the Widow Priden 
had always looked with fave Being pos 


sessed of a competent farm, and carrying good 
behavior in his course of life, she saw no reason 
to deny him the hand of Ursula, she said 

And Ursula spun and was happy and sang 
and longed not at all the soft air and 
cleared fields of Fenny Compton, where the 
leaves were still green and the birds singing. 

No one did his postures on training day so 
well as Jonathan. No one’s wheat or mislen 
grew so tallor so fullas his. And,surely, they 
were never sosife from the Indians as on those 
Sundays when he stood in the look-out on the 
roof of the meeting-house. 

So the autumn passed, and Ursula spun and 
was happy. ‘Phe linen piled itself up in the 
chest to such height that all the women in the 
plantation came to see Ursula Priden’s won 
drous fitting-out., 

Ten pairs of linen sheets, went the report, 
with pillow-biers and other things in number 
far beyond the necessary end of convenience. 
An act of ill example it was, they agreed. 
Goodman Bendall’s datiyzhter had been well 
content with three pairs of hemp and two of 
linen. 

As for Jonathan Rudd, they did say that he 
had sent to England even, for hangings for 
the best room, of dark green, say, they were to 
be, it was reported, but no doubt he would 
have considered Mr. Fenwick’s landscape 
hangings, or even the ones of Cresar or Su- 
sanna none too good for the Widow Priden’s 
daughter, if he could have had them. 

But Jonathan knew. A= picture had been 
in his heart all these last weeks. When he 
broke the high drifts for the cart path, when 
he kept the watch at night, always there was 
before him a young girl in a red cloth petti- 
coat, standing beside the dark green of the 


for 


junipers, and he did not count it extravagance 


to indulge himself thus far. He paid his rates 
regularly—no one could deny that. 

All things were nearly ready for the wed- 
ding. The purpose of contract had been read 
from the pulpit, and the contract itself drawn 
six days ago. Only the day after to-morrow 
now, and then the marriage covenant. 

Ursula sat by the fire place, paring squares 
of pumpkin for the festival pies, and wonder- 
ing if she would forget to answer when people 
called her Mistress Rudd. Would it not seem 
very strange? The fire from the great six-foot 
log blazed and roared as the wind rose out- 
side. 

“Truly, this has grown to be a. terrible 
storm,” she said, moving back from the in- 
tense heat. “The drifts must be deep, and 
perhaps Jonathan may not come, as he said.” 

jut she drew the large settle nearer the 
chimney, and went back to her paring, listen- 
ing the while that she might not the 
first sound of a possible footfall. 

It came soon, and Ursula hastened to the 
door. 

‘It was so late, Jonathan, that IT was fearing 
you would not come,” she said, as she helped 
him out of his snowy cloak. ‘Come to the 
fire. How cold you are!” 

“T have been on a long journey, Ursula.” 

“Where, Jonathan?” 


miss 


“To the Pequot plantation, to see Mr. 
Winthrop. IL had discomforting news this 


morning.” 

Ursula had sprung up, setting her dish on 
the form. “In all these drifts, Jonathan! 
You must have some food first, and then you 
may tell me the rest.” , 

Jonathan watched her as she sifted the 
yellow Indian through her fingers and turned 
on the boiling water, stirring all the time. 

“You are a thoughtful Ursula,’ he said. 
“T did not know that I was hungry until 
now.” : 

She drew a table to his side, and after plac- 
ingupon ita pitcher of milk and a bowl of the 
Indian, sat down again to her work, saying 
nothing until he had finished. 

‘ Now tell me what news you have,” she 
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J n e ov 
au forehead. He w ery tired, true 
enoug! Jonathan lsaw Humphrey Tracy 
t morning He had been to Hartford 
town, trucking some cattle, and the driits up 

ny the river are very bad. he says. So 
deep, already, were they yesterday, that the 
niivistrate sent message by him that If more 
snow fell during the day he should not be able 
to come down Thursday, as was his purpose.” 

Indeed, a drift need rise to no great height 
to cover him, or to fright him, either 
they say true said Ursula, as she picked up 
i paring from the floor But the snow will 
melt, P suppose, Jonathan 

Moreover he continued, reaching across 
and taking from her the basin and = knife, 
moreover, Humphrey Tracy told me—I can 
do this as well as you, Ursula—that the Elder 


fur as Tunxis, and said 
here when the 


Pitta a 


ourneved with 
! as for coming 


his intendmient 


storm Was chore Being told that the magis 
trate was like to come also he said he would 
make effort to join him.’ 


Ursula’s eyes 
feared the man 
by no means be 


vrew troubled. She really 
Prauly her backslidings could 

healed with this than 
usually unholy rsion in her heart. 

‘And you journeyed in all the storm to the 
Pequot colony! ‘ ‘You charge 
yourself with too great pains, Jonathan, and I 
um very cowardly to be afraid. It is not a 
very brave wife you will have.” 

Ursula clasped her hands over her knees, and 
studied the fire. She was glad that Jonathan 
was so strong and intrepid Hlow he stood 
half a head above the other young men of the 
plantation, And yet low gentle he was when 
he lifted hei the drifts or the 
stepping stones of the brook 

“Then Mr. Winthrop will come?” 
after a little 

“Mr. Winthrop said he was sorry to deny 
us, but, being under the Massachusetts he could 
not marry in this plantation.” 

Another silence followed, and a longer, 

“The fire grows low, Ursula.’ Jonathan said 
atlast. “IT will bring more wood, 

Returning with a heavy stick, he 
upon the dogs 

It is 


more 
ave 


she suid, 


over across 


she said, 


threw it 


said, as he raked the 
burning toward the front. “ The moon 
is just rising And, going back to the settle, 
he watehed the log, hissing and steaming, as 
the sap boiled out, then breaking into flames 
when bits of the bark dried and caught the 
fire from below, only to die away again as 
soon as the greener wood was reached. 

“ Ursula,’ he said, after a long time, when 
the stick was fairly ablaze and the flames 
roaring up the wide chimmey, “ Ursula, would 
vou be willing to go to the Pequot plantation ? 
It is through a long tract of wilderness and a 
dismal; but Mr. Winthrop, though he saw it 
necessary to deny us the coming here, agreed 
to meet us at the stream which the Indians 
eall Sunkipang, if we sent that we 
wished that.” 

Ursula laid her own small hand upon his 
large, brown one, 

“foam more afraid of him who will come 
with the magistrate than of all the Indians 
between here and the Pequot,” she said, 
“And who was it, Jonathan, last training day 
who broke with a bullet the shaft of the arrow 
that the Indian had shot up into the tall pine 
by the mere-stones?” 

‘But it will be a strange wedding for my 
little girl, that is had out of doors and at sueh 
a journey,” he said, smoothing the hand he 
held. 

“Tis not the custom, true enough, but this 
isa new country, and we'll set new fashions, 
Jonathan.” 

“And in mid-winter, on the snow.” 

“Well, is not the whiteness the very thing 
for brides?” she asked, stoutly, though her 
heart fell as she thought of the pretty wedding 
gown which could never goso many miles on 
apillion, “You men ask for so many things 
together.” 

There was a light in Jonathan’s face. 

“Then -T will send Humphrey Tracy's 
serving man at sun-up to-morrow with a mes- 
sage to Mr. Winthrop,” he said. “ His going 
and coming will make the track the better for 
us, and by day after to-morrow the snow may 
have packed a little as well. The drifts were 
very deep to-night, and it being too dark to see 
the marked trees, | had like to have lost my 
way in one.” 

Ursula shivered and drew nearer him. 

“Ah, Jonathan, Lam glad you are here by 
the fireplace and me.” 

“The howling of wolves after sun-down is 
not the most cheering music, in truth. — I 
don’t deny but P'd rather hear old Windham 
lined out of a Sabbath with Goodman Guil- 
lam's voice to the fore. But I must leave this 
fireplace and you now—see how the candle 
is burned down.’ And Jonathan moved the 
settle back against the wall. 

“You are my own brave Ursula,’ he said, 
as he stood by the door with his rough brown 
coat wrapped well about him, “my own brave 
Ursula,” lifting her face in both his hands. 
** But the mare is safe, and I will see to it that 
she knows how precious is the burden she 
will carry.” 

The Widow Priden made no objection to 
the riding to Pequot. “It would not be her 
choice, the going to the magistrate,’ she said, 
“but if Jonathan wished it, and Ursula had 
no fear nor dismayedness at the journey, she 
was not one tosay nay. They did say it was 
an ill omen to put off a marriage, and nobody 
could tell when the drifts up along the river 
would melt.” 

Brave as she was, a tear was folded in with 
the wedding gown as Ursula laid it away in 
its box. Not that for the long ride to the 
Pequot. Her warmest skirt of scarlet cloth 
and the dark-blue hood and cloak, very com- 
mon clothes for a bride, but Jonathan did not 
look as though he minded when he came for 
her on Thursday, 
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It was, as he had told her, a long and dismal 
wil ar con ! iyvadid the sun penetrate 
thie ‘ hie » that they felt its warmth 
“al ot the olives ollen came too hear 
feor ‘ 

Are you cold, Ursula? or afraid?”’ Jona 
than turned in his saddle to ask at every few 
rods 

Not afraid she said: “and how could | 


be cold with such broad shoulders between me 
and the wind! 

‘| fear “twill beall the worse for you coming 
back,” he said, and opened his coat that it 
might shelter her better. Men were strong 
he could bear a little cold 


The wind may change by that,” said U1 


sula, laughing Why, this is a great day 
Jonathan! Everything is for us. 

But it was long, and they had grown 
thoroughly chilled before they rounded a 


large drift which had turned the path, and 
sawin front of them the little stream to which 
Mr. Winthrop had promised to come. 

There were several) men on the 
bank, and Ursula grew alarmed. 

“Is the magistrate among them, Jonathan’ 
she asked, with a hand on therein. 

Jonathan peered through the branches, 

‘| think the musk-colored doublet is his. 
See—close in front of him with the bandoleers 
Yes: that is Mr Winthrop.” 

They made the best way they could down 
the bank, following the shallows of the drifts 
for the snow had blown since yesterday, and 
the tracks were covered, 

As they reached the stream Jonathan ex- 
claimed in dismay : 

“We cannot 
is broken and 
cannot cross,” 

It was quite as bad further up, they found, 
and in much perplexity they came back to the 
great drift Opposite the magistrate and his 
friends, 

“'Tis a pity, ‘tis a pity you cannot cross, 
he said, raising his voice to them as he came 
down to the edge of the stream on his side. 
“But the wise, step-ordering Providence has 
broke the ice since yesterday, and I see no 
place where it would be safe to venture.” 

Mr. Winthrop turned to him of the bando- 
leers and leather with something 
Which Jonathan and Ursula could not hear, 
Then, after some conversation among them 
he again lifted his voice to those on the other 
side. 


opposite 


See—the ice 


We 


Ursula, 
floating in great cakes. 


CTOSS, 


buskins 


“Tf you could manage to go up a piece to 
the place where the land juts out into the 
water, yonder,’ he said, pointing with his 
staff in that direction, “IT might make shift to 
marry you there. ‘“Twould be sadly discom- 
forting to have taken the long journey for 
naught.” 

“Mr. Winthrop is very good to be at so 
great pains for us,” said Jonathan, as they got 
down from the saddle, and, stiffened from the 
cold and the constrained position, made their 
way out on the narrow bank, which was so 
slippery and uneven as well. “Take care, my 
Ursula, not there!’ as she tried to make a 
footing on an icy hillock, 

It was, indeed, a strange wedding—the 
magistrate on one side of the frozen stream, 
and they on the other, the world all white 
about them, The solemn stillness which is as 
if thle earth were bowed before the holy temple 
had come upon the place. Nothing could be 
heard but the chafing of the great cakes in the 
channel, or now an occasional sharp report 
which left a long fissure in the ice over the 
meadow, 

They stood for a moment with heads rever- 
ently “bowed. Then Mr. Winthrop’s words 
came clear and grave upon the frosty air, and 
soon, With kind wishes for the strong and 
stout-hearted young settler and the girl by his 
side, so slight and brave, the magistrate and 
his party had turned back to Pequot. 

Ursula was lifted to the saddle a little more 
tenderly, and Jonathan spread his coat that it 
might shelter her a little better than before 
that was all. Hecould wait until they reached 
home, and it was best to ride quickly, for it 
would be very cold soon. 

“See, Jonathan, the wind has really 
changed!” eried Ursula, gaily, when they had 
ridden a short distance. ‘Did IT not speak 
true when T said that to-day is all for us?” 

“Verily, Ursula, you have cast a spell upon 
it, itis clear!’ And Jonathan said little more 
on the journey, but he hastened the speed of 
the mare, 

The great red fire in the west was flaming 
upto meet the sun, and the light came low 
and slanting when he drew up at his own 
door. Fastening the reins around a tree 
inside the paling, he gently lifted Ursula from 
the saddle and carried her into the house—into 
the room where were the hangings of green 
bay. As she stood there in her gown of soft 
searlet cloth, as he had so often dreamed she 
might stand—so shy in the midst of her new 
surroundings, Jonathan's heart was very full. 

“Ah, Ursula, it shall be summer and sun- 
shine for us always now,” he said, “no matter 
though the trees by the spring be brown and 
bent with the snow.” 
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THE JOURNAL’S MUSICAL PRIZES 


FTE series of prizes for the best musical 

compositions, announced in the last 
(September) issue of Tue Lapres’ Home 
JournaL, has met with such pronounced 
public response as to give promise of the com- 
plete success of the Journar’s venture, The 
prize compositions will, in all probability, 
result in becoming the most popular songs, 
waltzes and hymn-tunes ever issued by a 
periodical. It should be borne in mind that 
the series is open until November Ist, 1592, 
and any composer resident in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada has a= 
opportunity to win the prizes. <A circular 
giving full information about the prizes will 
be sent to any address by application to 

Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROBABLY there is no distinctively native industry 
of which Americans have more right to feel proud 
than that being so successfully carried on at the 


wookwood Pottery in Cincinnati. It is a standing 
testimony to two important facts in the develop- 
ment of the national life and character. In the 


first place, being entirely local in origin and growth, 
it is in itself a decisive proof of the real existence of an artistic 
element essentially American. And secondly, in having been 
founded by a woman, it is a witness to the important and active 
share taken by women in the work of this country, a privilege 
peculiarly American, and not paralleled except in comparatively 
rare instances in the nations of the Old World. On the other hand. 
the proudest boast of Rook wood is that in no sense can the manu- 
factory be said to owe anything of the principles of its existence to 
outside sources. Its development and growth, asin all true life, 
has been from within, although the founders have, of course, from 
time to time, as it seemed expedient, made use of foreign talent or 
profited hy the discoveries and experience 
of foreign art. Hence an originality and 
an individuality in the work produced 
impossible under any other conditions, 
and thereby, also, has the pottery claimed 
and proved its right to existence on the 
highest and truest art principles. Asking 
nothing from without, and employing 
for material clay brought from their own 
Ohio watershed, shaped into simple but 
artistic forms, decorated with flowers 
modeled direct from natureand enriched 
With those wonderful and now well- 
known glazes,in less thanten years from 
its foundation this hitherto comparatively 
obscure pottery bore away the honors of 
an international exhibition, and = com- 
manded the wonder and admiration of 
Murope, where the vases there shown for 
the first time bore their part in an added 
revelation to the Old World of the un- 
vuessed-at powers and possibilities of 
American industrial art. 

The situation and exterior of the 
original pottery were, perhaps, about as 
unsugeestive of the work carried on 
within the walls of the factory as any 
place could possibly be. Although the 
city of Cincinnati has gained for itself 
the reputation of being the art city of 
America, it does not certainly possess 
to theeyes of an ordinary observer the 
characteristic appearance of an art center. The city, which lies 
in a valley surrounded by hills, is composed almost entirely of 
factories and business houses, the dwellings of the better class 
being nearly all situated on the heights within the suburbs, but 
outside the city proper. The old factory, where all the ware has 
heen produced until within the last few months, is situated at a 
railroad crossing overlooking the Ohio River at the rear. The 
original building was an old school-house, which stands now just 
us it appeared when first taken into use by Mrs, Storer, the 
foundress of Rookwood. As need required, the building was 
added to, and grew much in dimensions, but, of course, both in 
character and size the place has been for some time entirely inad 
equate for the purpose to which it was devoted. Last year a new 
mitnufactory, of which a view is given at the head of this page, 
was completed, whieh is in every way suitable and worthy both in 
architectural design and interior arrangements for the requirements 
of the manufaetory. Its situation is most picturesque, It stands on 
one of the eminences just outside the city, and is reached by cars 
raised by hydraulic power up the steep incline. The view looking 
from the windows of the building over toward the city is very 
fine, and the varied atmospheric effects visible thence from time 
to time suggestive of Turner's happiest efforts. The building 
itself, as one approaches it, is very decorative in character, and the 
huge kiln chimneys, as forming avery necessary part of its con- 
struction, give to the whole a certain suggestive individuality not 
unpleasing from oan artistic standpoint. The grounds have been 
laid out with a view to the cultivation of the flowers employed in 
the decoration of the pottery. Within, no pains have been spared 
to make the building all that it should be, with due regard to its 
artistic possibilities, but above all aiming that the accommodations 
and conveniences shall be as perfect as modern improvements and 
acthal experience of the requirements of the pottery can make 
them. Thenew kilns have been built so that they may be heated 
by means of oil, vaporated by air pressure, which ignited makes a 
gaseous flame, giving a steady and equally distributed heat; by 
this means it is hoped that the results of the firing may be more 
certain and reliable than by the old methods. The details of all 
the arrangements could hardly be interesting to any except those 
actually engaged in pursuit of the art, but a visit to the pottery, 
where strangers are always welcome, could not fail to be a delight 
ful and instructive experience to any who may have the oppor- 
tunity of making it. In these days of mechanical manufacture, 
when steam or electric engines and all kinds of noisy but 
labor-saving contrivances do most of our work, there is a peculiar 
attraction about a pottery where, after the clay is pounded and 
mixed, all the work is carried on directly by human hands. 
After the clay is prepared, the vases are thrown on the potter's 
wheel, a most fascinating process to watch when done skillfully. 
When thrown or east the ware has next to receive the modeled 
decoration characteristic of the pottery manufactured here, and in 
order to preserve the picces in the proper degree of moisture dur- 
ing the subsequent processes, they are placed in a damp house, 





MRS. STORER 









A VIEW OF THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY 


FOUNDED BY A WOMAN 


By Maude Haywood 


until having passed through the hands of several artists they are 
ready to be dried, which must be done very thoroughly, prepara- 
tory to the first firing. When the form of the piece is satistactorily 
made the coloring is next laid on, while the ware is still damp. 
Sometimes the design is wholly in relief, and in other cases por- 
tions of the design are flatly painted. Only about five colors are 
employed, and usually the utmost simplicity is maintained in 
applying them. At this point the ware is baked in the kiln fora 
period of about twenty-eight hours, and after the first firing it is 
described as “ biscuit.” It has to be dipped in the glaze and given 
another and a lighter firing, hefore the piece is finally completed. 
Sometimes two glazes and a third firing are required. Although 
every step of the process, from the first shaping of the clay, bears a 
more or less important share toward the perfection of the finished 
piece, nevertheless it is certain that in the secrets of this glazing 
lies much of the wonderful and peculiar beauty of the Rookwood 
ware. By its means the most varied and exquisite effects are ob- 
tained, unsurpassed for richnoss and brilliancy. Most of the ware 
is very highly glazed and deep in color, but 
lately experiments have been made re- 
sulting in the manufacture of pieces hav- 
ing a light ground and dull finish, and 
designed mostly for table use. As will 
be seen by the illustrations surrounding 
this page, the usual decoration of the 
ware is in flowers, treated in a naturalistic 
manner, the motives being copied directly 
from Nature. A few figure pieces have 
been made, but not very many, so far, 
and the subjects have been mostly gro- 
tesque or humorous, some of Caldecott’s 
drawings having been utilized with happy 
effect. Occasionally small animals such 
as field mice, and also insects, are intro- 
duced, being likewise treated naturally, 
but the reproductions given here may be 
regarded as typical of the best and most 
characteristic of the Rookwood decorated 
pieces. It must, however, be remembered 
that in reality the glory of the ware lies 
greatly in the beauty of the color and 
glaze, which is impossible to adequately 
represent in black and white, however 
accurately the designs may be rendered, 
as in the present instance. <A fact of 
which the pottery may justly boast. is, 
that not only is the rule adhered to that 
no piece should ever be duplicated, but 
also the standard of excellence is kept 
very high, each piece being the subject of 
individual study, and made as perfectly as possible. 

The story of the origin and rise of the pottery, which is nowa- 
days widely known, is not only interesting but should be both 
instructive and inspiring to the country of its foundress, Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Storer. It is often said, and well said, that what las 
been done may be done again. In the history of Rookwood the 
principles and reasons of its success may be very readily traced 
It is undoubted that the key-note to that success lay in the first 
instance in Mrs, Storer’s personal character. She is an artist by 
nature, with an intense love for the work which she undertook, 
and which grew up so wonderfully in her hands. She comes of 
one of the old Cincinnati families, whose history may truly be 
said to be bound up in the life and interests of the city itself. She 
received her art training originally at the local art academy, which 
owed much to the patronage and bounty of her father, Mr, Long 
worth. Unlike many other*rich American women, Mrs. Storer 
preferred the pursuit of art to any other occupation or amusement, 
and she had the opportunity and means of gratifying her tastes 
Without any idea of the ultimate development of her scheme she 
started to make pottery, simply for her own enjoyment, in a small 
school-house, no longer required for its original purpose, situated 
as before described on Eastern Avenue, in Cincinnati. Only a few 
were at first associated with her, and they were greatly aided by a 
practical potter, Mr. Bailey, who has continued in the works ever 
since, through all its rise and growth. It is not to be wondered at 
that he seems to recall with especial affection memories connected 
with the early days of the manufactory. Although almost from 
the first the ware was sold, and the enterprise conducted on busi 
ness principles, yet it will be seen that the undertaking was stared 
and carried on more for and in a Jove of the art than from: any 
mercenary Consideration, The same spirit has been maintained to 
avreater or less extent down to the present day, and is a further 
explanation of the well-merited success of the pottery Later, as 
the business grew and widened so greatly, Mrs. Storer gradually 
withdrew from the more active management of it, contenting het 
self with using her interest and influence inthe art department, to 
which the president of the pottery, Mr. W. W. ‘Taylor, who joined 
himself to its interests in 1885, attaches no small value, attributing 
much of the peculiar character of the Rookwood success to her in- 
fluence as aWwomanandanartist. Inthe new building a room has 
been reserved for her private use in experimenting. 

The pottery is now formed into a company, comprising fifteen 
shareholders, people not only of wealth but more or less lovers of 
art, who are able and willing to uphold the best interests of the 
manufactory, whilst not altogether neglecting the question of 
pecuniary benefit. The management and direction of the works 
are entirely in the hands of the president, Mr. Taylor, whose 
practical business ability, united to his artistie judgment and his 
enthusiasm, is manifested by the increasing prosperity of the un- 
dertaking. The watchword of the pottery is improvement always. 
Experiments are being constantly made, and the day rarely passes 
in which something new is not either learned or discovered, 
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new friends, Phe fam ir faeces make them 


fee] at ease, while the new ones stimulate them 


to make an agreeable impression 


It is well to send the invitations for a luneh 
eona week inadvance. Sucloatimeis genera 
suflicient to anticipate other engagements 
and a longer time Is apt to raise greater ex 
pectations than perhaps may be realized. I 
should advise a written invitation under all 
circumstances, a friendly, cordial little note, 
as spontaneous as possible. Let your friend 


feel her welcome in advance in its every line 
Never repeat the same note, but let) your 
riend’s personality possess and inspire vou, 
A verbal invitation takes one at a disadvan 
tage. Your friend may have some reason for 


not wishing to accept, and may not lave that 
Knvlishman’s “cou eat sopinions ’ who 
answered an invitation rmciinner With “Can 
hot come have no ie rr 


id you doubt your cook's ability, by all 
means hire one for the occasion, and pre 

serve your peace of mind excellent cooks 
may be had in all cities, large and small, 
who, for three dollars will serve a very dainty 
repast, and things freshly cooked in’ your 
own kitehen have a superior flavor to any 

thing sent from a caterer and warmed over. If 
your servant be inexperienced, write legibly 
ona sheet of fools itp the exact eharacter of 
each course, with any directions that you may 
desire, and pin it up in a conspicuous place in 
the pantry for reference Phe servant may 
quietly consult this before each course without 
t ixing the memory, While the hostess may de 
vote herself entirely to her guests without 
feeling any further responsibility. 


bie persons are required to serve a table 

as it should be done A Waitress should 
wear a black dress with ample white apron, 
untrimmed, and a small cap—the woman's 
equivalent for a ‘dress suit.” 

In setting the table, more latitude is allowed 
inthe matter of napery for a luncheon than 
fora dinner. “A fair white cloth” is eon 
sidered to bein the best taste for the latter, 
while at luncheon the tablecloth may be as 
elaborate as desired, It is well to dispense 
With gas altogether if possible; the light 
from many wax candles is most flattering to 
the surroundings of table and room. 

A pretty novelty for lighting the table isa 
large central lamp with its silk shade, and 
four smaller ones at the corners, surmounted 
by similar shades made in miniature. When 
these are of rose-color the effect is most be- 
coming—a thing not to be despised. The 
flowers are set in acircle around the central 
lamp. 

At a formal luncheon nothing edible is 
placed upon the table but the fruit, cakes, 
bon-bons and “‘ hors d'ceuvres.” A supple- 
mentary dish of French candied fruits or the 
Vienna roll wafers tied like fagots with rib- 
bon, is very decorative, Laced papers should 
be interposed between all these things and 
the dishes containing them—except, of course, 
the “ hors d’ceuvres.”’ 

When luncheon is announced, it is enough 
that the hostess rise and simply say in a gra- 
cious manner: Ladies, luncheon is served ; 
will you follow me?” The friend with whom 
the hostess is most intimate is generally given 
the foot of the table, and the guests she desires 
most to honor are seated at her right and left 
respectively. It is customary now for the 
servants to pass everything, beginning with 
the lady at the right and left of the hostess, 
and, going in opposite directions, it brings 
each course last to the lady of the house. 


HE custom of giving favors at luncheons 

I hasbeen so much overdone as to have 
led to the idea being abandoned altogether. 
Flowers, and occasionally a small) bonbon- 
niére are the only gifts now considered to be 
“in good form.’ The name eards are, there- 
fore, brought into greater prominence, and 
may be made to contribute to the artistic, com- 
plimentary or amusing features of the ocea- 
sion. On the reverse side a quotation appro- 
priate and flattering may be written. 

Freshness, daintiness, absence of ostenta- 
tion, while using all that one can command 
that is artistic and tasteful, should be the 
characteristics of a luncheon. 

Without the slightest wish to deceive, all 
should go so smoothly that the general im- 
ression is left with your friends, despite their 
nowledge of entertainment, that you live 
every day as they find you when they are 
guests at your table. . 
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THE MENU OF A LUNCHEON 
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choy ed or breaded, and Freneh preus ; 
those ln the viass jars are freshest, and one jar 
at forty-live cents Will be ithherent for eiylit 
people, if ser ed on the plate with this mashed 
prortiaten browned, or potato boulettes, should 
he passed. A salad should come next, either 


of jettuee or tomato, With mayonnaise or 
Ire i dressing, the latter consisting simply 
of vinegar, olive oil, salt and pepper. Thin 

iter crackers and a good cheese should be 
passed with the salad. If you wish to order 
wnoice from a confectioner do so; if not, some 

veets, such as preserved ginger, strawberries 
should come next, followed hy 


lee, With cream 


and CUKEC, 
stilleups of royally strong cot 
and sugar passed, and this will close your very 
pretty, and surely not extravagant, luncheon, 

If you desire an entrée, you can buy a pair 
of Jarge sweetbreads, enough for eight per 
sons, if served in china, silver or paper shells; 
parboil them, piek them to pieces, rejecting 
all fine membranes, chop rather fine, melt a 
tablespoonful of butter and add to it a table 
spoonful of fleur then add one-half pint of 
milk, or, better still, cream, stirring constantly 

Then put in your sweetbreads 
and stir over the steam of the tea-kettle for 
about five minute add a half-spoonfal of 
saltanda dash of white pepper. This will be 
delicious to the taste, and a considerable addi- 
tion to your bill of fare. 

A less expensive dish is calves’ liver, cooked 
until tender, Chopped fine, seasoned with cay- 
enne pepper, salt and Worcestershire sauce, a 
little mushroom catsup and a dash of Madeira 
or sherry wine served in individual shells of 
china or paper. This was eaten by an English 
fourmetataluneh, and he went away wonder- 
ing “what that awfully good dish was.” 


until it boils 
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FOR A SHAKESPEAREAN LUNCHEON 
By AGnes CARR SAGE 


HERE is given one of the pop- 
ular authors’ luncheons, 
Shakespeare is more often 
chosen for the aptness in 

which his works lend them- 

\ selves to suitable quotati 1S, 
one For a moderate menu that 
~ ean be altered and enlarged at 

will, the following may serve to some as a 

helpful model : 





“To thee and thy company, T bid a hearty 
welcome.” The Tempest. 
MENU 
Oysters on HALF SHeLn 


“Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 
No—nor I neither.” King Lear. 


C'ONSOMME 


“Tf you do expect spoon 


long spoon,” 


= 


meat, bespeak 
Comedy of Errors. 
CHICKEN PATES 
CELERY FrencH PEASE 
“A dish that I do love to feed upon.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Sartep ALMONDS 
“The cover of the salt hides the salt, and 


therefore it is more than salt.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


LOBSTER SALAD 
“We may pick a thousand salads, ere we 


light on such another.” 
All's Well That Ends Well. 


Icep CaBpinet PuppiIne 


“Good sooth, she is the queen of curds and 
eream !”’ Winter's Tale. 
Fancy CAKES BON-BONS 
‘As at English feasts—so I regreet the 
daintiest last, to make the end more sweet.”’ 
Richard [11]. 
Fruit 
“The royal tree hath left us royal fruit.” 
Richard I]. 
COFFEE 


“Now we sit to chat, as well as eat.”’ 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Shakespeare has been the writer chosen 
throughout this menu, but Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens deal much with 
feasting, and from their creations lines as 
apropos can be selected. 


LUNCHEONS 


AND DAINTY TEAS 


€stiois by Successful Enter lainers 


AN OLD-FASHIONED TEA 
By Frances EF. LANIGAN 


UR grandmothers dearly loved their 

“tea parties and out of compli- 

ment to the dearest of them alla 

New York society girl recently 

sent out invitations to a “Lace 

4 lea, Phe cards of invitation 
HE were White, with a design imitat- 

ing Honiton lace across the top 

and in addition to the invitation, which read 
M \my Lee requests your company at an 
old-fashioned tea, in honor of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. De Lacey Baker, on Monday 
evening, September twenty-sixth, elyliteen 
hundred and ninety-two,” the word * 


was engraved in one corner of the card. 


Laces’ 


The result was that the guests came in old- 
fashioned costumes, with hair weil powdered 
carried old-fashioned reticules, wore tiny black 
patches upon their faces, and, of course, their 
choicest pieces of lace. Tea was served in the 
dining-room; a snowy damask table-cloth 
covered the table, at the head of which was 
placed a large silver tray upon which were ar- 
ranged, in perfect symmetry, the dainty white 
and gold china teacups and saucers. Upon 
either side was placed the quaint silver tea ser- 
vice of Queen Anne pattern, with its grace- 
fully-curved, fluted handles. Old-fashioned 
candelabra, with plain white wax candles, and 
nonew-fangled paper shades, stood upon lace 
nitts on either side of a china bow! filled with 
crimson dahlias, The guests were in number 
ten. At each place was laid a plate of white 
and gold, a large damask table navkin folded 
perfectly square, a knife and two-pronged fork, 
both with white ivory handles, and a heavy 
silver dessert spoon, At the foot of the table 
was a large white and gold platter filled with 
slices of cold chicken varnished with nastur 
tium leaves, and upon either side similar 
dishes, containing daintily-cut slices of ham 
and tongue, The bread was cut in thin slices 
and buttered, so that neither butter plates nor 
butter dishes were needed, At certain equal 
distances stood little white pots of preserved 
strawberries and gooseberries, a jar of orange 
marmalade, and a pretty flat china dish of 
honey in the comb, ‘Tiny little dishes in which 
these dainties were to be served and silver 
spoons of dessert size stood near. Low baskets 
of silver covered with lace held golden sponge 
and rich, dark fruit cake, and upon two silver 
trays, covered with lace, stood little Dresden 
china cups filled with custard, upon which a 
generous supply of nutmeg had been grated. 
The tea was hot and fragrant. There was no ice- 
water, nor, indeed, ice visible anywhere, yet 
everything looked cool, attractive and beauti- 
ful, and the dainty grandmamma in her old- 
fashioned flowered silk gown and lace cap and 
kerchief, sitting in the seat of honor, looked not 
one whit less attractive than her sweet grand- 
daughter, similarly attired, who poured the tea. 
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A UNIQUE LITERARY LUNCHEON 
By M. M. Moriry 


YOUNG girl, noted for originality, 
sent out recently dainty luncheon 
eards in one corner of which 
was written in a neat hand: 
* You are requested to come wear- 
ing an ornament symbolical of 
some well-known book.” 

The result was delightful. One 
fair maiden came gowned in white and wear- 
ing a large black hat, which was ornamented 
in front with a large old-fashioned cameo pin. 
The quaint ornament was set in a circle of 
pearls, and bore the full-length figure of a 
woman, This was almost immediately recog- 
nized as “The Woman in White.” Another 
symbol, which was decidedly more clever, 
went a long time unguessed. This was 
two large initials, nickel-plated letters “S” 
and “B,” which were mistaken at first 
for Mrs. Wister’s pretty story “The Ini- 
tials,’ but which were later found to be 
intended to symbolize “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
A lottery ticket stood sponsor for “Great Ex- 
pectations,” and a simple “R” for George 
Kliot’s * Middlemarch.” But the guessing did 
not begin in earnest until the guests were 
seated at the table. There they found as place 
ecards little white books with their names and 
the date traced in gold upon the cover, In 
these dainty souvenirs they wrote their con- 
ception, or interpretation, of each guest's 
symbol, and then passed them around the 
tuble, to have each guess rectified or confirmed 
on the opposite page, thus obtaining the 
autographs of all present. 

One young girl at the table appeared in a 
gown of misty gray with a soft white wing on 
either shoulder, She represented Cooper's 
“Wingand Wing.’ One of the cleverest de- 
vices was a little blank book attached to one 
young woman’s belt, with “Le Journal de 
Talleyrand” engraved upon the cover; this 
for “The Diplomat’s Diary.” Another girl 
wore a calendar containing the names of the 
three months June, July and August. This 
was, of course, intended to represent ‘One 
Summer.” “The Gold Bug’’ was there in 
the form of an ancient Egyptian scarab, while 
“The Moonstone,” “‘A Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ and “The Rose in Bloom,” had each 
their representative. A flower-bedecked Gains- 
borough shaded one fair face that smiled 
coquettishly “‘ Under the Lilacs; while “The 
Three Feathers’? waved proudly over another. 
The last one to be guessed was that worn by a 





certain dainty maid who carried in the belt of 


her dull blue gown a bunch of Marguerites. 
Why should they have been slow to remember 
dear, foolish little ‘‘ Daisy Miller?” 
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A TALK ABOUT TEAS 


By Mrs. Burton KINGSLAND 
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C AS attained that social pre-eminence 

eS that has since been conceded as 
her special prerogative 


Upto the time of the famous Marquise de 
Rambouillet, there was no society apart from 
butin her celebrated “salon bleu,’ 
itis said that ‘the social instinet was born,” 
and the coarse pleasures and nolsy guicties of 
the court were deserted by the more cultured 
for an intercourse more varied, polished and 
informal than had hitherto existed, The re- 
sult was a series of reunions so charming and 
so popular as to have passed into history ; and, 
therefore, would it not be well forus to study 
their conditions of succes and endeavor to 
throw a little more life and interest into our 
receptions and teas by a judicious imitation ? 
At these charming salons the same people 
met often; and this, J think, we may protit- 
ably follow. Give, if you must, one all-ine 
cCluUSsIVe recept on to yout acquaint mces, | it 
if you would enjoy your friends, have them 
“in numbers few.” Kither invite a few con- 
genial spirits once a week, or, still better, be- 
eause affording more variety, let a dozen 
friends agree to meet as often at each other's 
houses in turn. 


é hes was tried last winter in New York by 

a party of friends with great) success 
Nothing more informal and delightful could 
be imagined; forin large cities real sociability 
is fast dving out, and if anything can revive 
it some such plan may. 

The hostess in this instance received her 
guests in a pretty tea gown, a cheerful fire 
burned on the hearth, a few flowers added 
their fragrance, comfortable chairs were 
drawn up in cozy nearness to each other, while 
the divans were made most alluring by a 
“riot of downy pillows.” In one corner 
stood the dainty tea-table, with its steaming 
urn, egy-shell cups, bright silver and snowy 
hnapery. Every guest was welcomed with evi- 


dent pleasure. Formality was entirely ban- 
ished, As the hour selected was from five 
until six, the husbands, brothers and in- 


timate gentlemen friends found it extremely 
agreeable to drop in on their way home for a 
chat and a cup of tea. 


NOTHER suggestion comes to us from 

the “salons:” There the literary stars 

of the day were wont to essay the quality of 

their light on a smaller audience before giving 

it to the world; and though we are not so am 

bitious, it may be tacitly understood that 

should we hear a good story, get some strong 

or helpful thought from our reading, or hear 

some piece of news, that we treasure it to be 
shared at our “tea party.” 

A litthe musie is always weleomed at a 
“tea,” and can be previously arranged for 
from among those invited. As to the edi 
bles, there is generally a bit of pleasant emu 
lation where there are several lhostesses; and 
though nothing is “enrégle,’ ata‘ tea’ but 
bread and better, a little cake, and the “cup 
that cheers,” there is ample opportunity for 
the display of taste and individuality in the 
manner of their serving, and the variations 
may be endless, taking this simple fare for a 
“theme.” The home-made bread, spread on 
the loaf and cut very thin, as in our grand 
mother's day, the little finger-rolls lined with 
“pate de foie gras,’ brown bread, rather 
thickly covered with some especially delicious 
butter, are all acceptable, while, of course, the 
cake may be infinitely varied, 

The Russians always take their tea with 
slices of lemon, which seems to suit nearly 
every palate, and in very thin glasses in pref 
erence to cups. They contend, too, that tea 
should be drunk immediately after its infu- 
sion, before the water has time to attack the 
stem of the leaf. 

The little two-storied tea tables are most 
convenient, and some are further supple- 
mentee with wings of the size of plates. It is 
preferable to keep all its belongings on the 
table itself, and not distribute them on all the 
adjacent furniture, as is often done. If possi- 
ble, have a little table here and = there, or 
other convenience whereon a cup may be laid, 
while some small napkins give one a feeling 
of security against accidents, 


( NE of the features of Washington society 
last winter was a succession of “ Literary 
Friends met together at regular in- 
tervals, and each brought a newspaper clip- 
ping, poem, or short story, which she read for 
the general entertainment. Sometimes it was 
merely an anecdote, but each selection was 
either witty, sparkling, amusing, or imparted 
information in an enjoyable manner. 

Another party of friends of more serious 
tastes chose an historical period to be studied, 
At their meetings one lady read a paper on 
the fashions of that day, about which she had 
fully informed herself. Another wrote of the 
prominent men; a third of the forms of enter- 
tainment and recreation then popular, while 
others gave the results of their investigations 
about the state of art, the religious movements 
of the time, and even the “fads” then preva- 
lent. At theend of the season all the materials 
socontributed were collected and printed for 
distribution among the members of the “Tea 
Party,” who were pleased and surprised to find 
it so complete a history of the period. To 
make such reunions successful the rules to be 
observed are few and simple. 

Let everything pertaining to the refresh- 
ments be dainty, the room cozy and cheerful, 
the guests well selected, the weleome hearty ; 
and the hostess will assuredly fee!, on the de- 
parture of her friends, the truth of the old 
adage that “the pleasure of giving pleasure is 


) 


the greatest pleasure! 


Peas, 
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A LIVE 
By Julia 


{Continued from 


CHAPTER VI 





became certain to him 


now that the kiss 
which Kate had given 
B him once had expressed 

nothing but the child- 

ish affection which, 
somehow, he had managed to forfeit. Not that 
he regretted it, but it was what he would now 
scorn. He wanted her love, and what was he 
to ask it? In the light of that question he 
felt, for the first time, a keen self-abasement 
no circumstances of his life had ever caused 
in him before. If the way had been clear, the 
path distinct and straight for him to try to 
win her, he felt sure she could never love 
him. One of the confused feelings that. rose 
within him as he stood by and listened to the 
men that praised her, while he opened not his 
lips, was a Wish to make himself worthy; but 
a Virtue that is its own and only reward is a 
meaningless thing to a man who feels as John 
Talbot felt then. The love that had 
come into being sosuddenly, and which 
yet had obstinately refused to be dened 
or called by any smaller name, through 
all the months in which it had lived 
on with such frugal cheer to feed upon, 
had, in these few weeks of daily, 
though distant, intercourse with its 
dear object, so broadened and deepened 
and strengthened that, although his 
somewhat tired and saddened heart 
had seemed suddenly to have ex- 
panded its capacity almost to im- 
mensity, it was filled fullfand to burst- 
ing. ‘There was no room in it for any 
other feeling. Work, ambition, dreams 
of vreatness, all were crowded out. 
All his theories began to swerve and 
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change. Suppose he was poor, should 
that hold him baek when love, the 
supreme riches, was his to offer in such 
large abundance? Suppose he was 
twelve years older, and Kate very 
ignorant of the world and the men 
who lived in it? Did it not mean 
twelve years more of longing loneliness 
which he had honorably tried to keep 
yvood and pure for the woman heshould 
love some day, and whose emptiness 
she now might fill? And as for her 
ignorance of the men of her world, 
was she not infinitely better spared 
that knowledge? Who of them all 
was so qualified to make her happy as 
the one who could love her most? And 
no one could love her as he did. Yes; 
it was quite true that the hindrances 
Which had once seemed to restrain him 
were laid even with the ground now 
by the great leveler, love. But love 
must be met by love, and there it was 
that he came face to face with his 
despair, It was as pp! iin to hime as day- 
| lil that Kate Carew not only did hot 
love him, but he could mot even im 
avine that the eves Which had looked 
ut him with the expression he had seen 
in them last could ever come to look 
at him with love. 

So Kate had triumphed even beyond 
her knowledge. She had felt that he 
Wished to test her by a repetition of 
that music, and she knew she had 
come through the test victoriously. 
Her woman's pride was satisfied com 
pletely; she felt she had settled, once 
for all, the point that it had galled her 
so to feel there could be any doubt 
about in Talbot’s mind. She knew, 
us well as he, the message he had re 
ceived in that cold glance. = It was all 
exactly as she would have lad it, and 
yet, forall that, her pillow that night 
wus drenched with tears, and not 
until sleep fell upom her did her sob- 
Ding cease, 

Kate had got into the habit of going famil- 
larly and frequently to Mrs, Gwyn’'s rooms to 
talk with the litthe mother, and to play with 
the babies, and liad found, in this intercourse, 
one of the greatest pleasures of her daily life. 
It was a charming bit of domesticity, so Uul- 
terly unlike the atmosphere surrounding it 
that she vot from it many a fresh, bright 
breath, that gave her a much-needed strength 
for the endurance of those brilliant days and 
nichts which many a young girl envied her. 
She knew this, and it made her smile drearily. 
It was true that men admired her, wanted to 
inarry her, offered her love and devotion and 
position and fortune; but toevery one of them 
her heart would shut up close, and she had 
made up her mind that, for her at least, love 
Was a thing that could come but once, and 
each dav marriage seemed to her more dis- 
tinctly impossible. Life looked very blank 
ahead of her, and she tried to shun her own 
thoughts, one means to this end being these 
little visits which she made to Mrs. Gwyn’'s 
bedroom or nursery; they had come to con- 
stitute the pleasantest part of her day. 

She knoeked one morning at the nursery 
door, and being told to enter came in to tind 
a bright wood fire burning on the hearth, it 
being one of these raw and chilly summer 
days which are so trying at the seashore. The 
young mother, in a soft dressing gown, was 
seated before the fire, with one baby on her 
ip, toasting its little pink-soled feet at the 
ize,and the other on the rue at her feet, 
tigeing away at his socks in order to put him- 


foin the same advantageous case. Kate 
mung forward, in response to a smile of wel- 
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come from Mrs. Gwyn, and audible but inco- 
herent ejaculations of pleasure from the babies, 

“QO, how sweet and cozy!’’ she said, taking 
another rocking-chair; and seizing the other 
baby she laid him on her lap and began to 
tousle and tickle and kiss him, until he 
laughed half breathlessly. 

‘I believe I would like to kiss you to 
death,’’ she said, reluctantly giving him a 
breathing space. “ When I begin on that soft 
little place right under your chin I can’t bear 
to stop. Oh, how sweet you are! I wish your 
mudder’d give youto me! She might, if she 
wasn’t so greedy. Couldn’t you be induced to 
divide?”’ she said, looking laughingly across 
aut Mrs. Gwyn, and pulling off her charge’s 
socks, and turning his toes to the fire, as the 
mother was holding his brother's. 

“If any one alive could tempt me to such a 
thing 1 do believe it would be you,” said Mrs, 
Gwyn. “I never, in all my life, saw such a 
mother girl as you are. Just think of the joy 
the little creatures give! For my part, I 
married a poor man who hasn't got very much 
richer since the nuptials, and having but one 
nurse for two babies I have to do a good deal 
of the nursing myself. But, do you believe, | 


“Ought, but doesn’t. My dear, it’s no use 
talking to these worldly people about love in 
poverty ; they don’t believe in it.” 

** I believe in it,” said Kate. 

** Just because you’re so unworldly; that’s 
exactly it.”’ 

**Am I unworldly? I'm so glad you tell me 
that,” said the girl, looking at her wistfully. 

“Its a very plain and certain fact, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Gwyn. “I don’t think I ever 
knew a more unworldly heart. I wrote Tom 
last night that, so far as I could judge by ap- 
pearances, you had refused several of the best 
catches here, but certainly not for being ambi- 
tious; for | felt sure you would not hesitate a 
moment to marry a man who hadn’t a penny 
if you loved him. Now, would you?” 

“jis that a great proof of unworldliness?”’ 
said Kate. “It seems one of the simplest 
things on earth to me. But look at this little 
monkey! If he isn’t going to sleep! I seem to 
exercise a soporific influence over them.” 

“It is their sleepy time, and they are as 
regular as two little clocks. This one will be 
off presently. Ul ring for Martha to -relieve 
you,” 

*O, please don’t! Let me make him nice 
and comfy, and put him to sleep in my arms 
—the darling! just look how contented he 
is!’’ and she drew his little head up against her 
breast, and sat rocking him gently to and fro 
until he was really fast asleep. Even then 
she would not lay him down, but begged that 
she might be allowed to hold him, 

** You've made a complete convert of John,” 
said Mrs.Gwyn. ‘He turns up in here any 
time, and I tind him playing with the babies. 








“She was safe in the isolation of that lonely road” 


wouldn't do it, anyway? Isn’t he, dear?” she 
ended, bending over to kiss the baby in Kate’s 
lap, and then kissing the top of the little 
brown head that rested against her own 
breast. “Give him up, indeed!" she said. 
“Tt would be just as impossible to part with 
one as with both.” 

“Tlow happy you do seem!” said Kate. “T 
think you're the happiest person I ever saw.” 

“That's because vou haven't seen my hus- 
band, dear,” said Mrs. Gwyn; “you'd find him 
just as happy. Wait till he comes to take me 
home, and see if you don’t say so?” 

“And what makes you both so happy?” 
said Kate. “Auntie evidently thinks that 
you are deeply to be pitied. She has a way 
of alluding to Mr. Gwyn and yourself as 
‘Poor Tom.’ and * Poor Fanny,’ that always 
makes me indignant. She even does it be- 
fore your very face, and you don’t seem to 
mind.” 

Mind! I should think not! As for Tom, 
he simply chuckles over it. My dear, we 
know people pity us, and call us paupers, and 
say we were fools to marry, but it adds to the 
zest of the thing. Tom makes enough to keep 
us very comfortable, and has prospects of do- 
ing better, and we're just as jolly as sand- 
boys, and ask for nothing more. ‘To auntie’s 
eves. however, we are objects of deep sympa- 
thy. T understand it perfectly, from her point 
of view, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” said Kate, “I suppose IT do: and 
yet the tremendous lack of happiness among 
people who have all the conditions of it, ac- 
cording to their code, ought to show the fool- 
ishness of such ideas,” 


He never would take the least notice of them 
before.” 

“It was only necessary for him to stop and 
look,” said Kate.” “To am only responsible 
for that: their own fuscinations did the rest.” 

“Whatever it was I’m very glad, for 1 do 
want John to take an interest in my boys. I 
think his example is worth so much to them 
You don’t half know that brother of mine, 
Kate,” she added, with a change of tone. 
“Very few people do. But 1 do, and Tom 
does. No man ever made fewer pretentions, 
but I dothink there’s no degree of nobleness 
and unselfishness he is not capable of. His 
refusal to take all the money that was left 
him is exactly on a level with all he does, 
but no one knows about it.” 

“What was it about his refusing to take 
that money?” said Kate, bending her cheek 
down against the sleeping baby’s head. “I 
never quite understood about it, though I've 
heard of ig 

“Didn't vou? It made stir enough at the 
time, though he did his best to keep it private 
It was the sort of thing, however, that eould 
not be hid. You see we hada cousin, an old 
man. who was very rich and had ne children 
of his own, only a grandson, who was rather 
a seapegrace, and insisted on living abroad 
and keeping race horses and doing all sorts of 
things whieh his grandfather disapproved, so 
one day the old gentleman executed an oft- 
repeated and never-believed-in threat, disin- 
heriting his grandson, and leaving all his 
property to John, whom he had always had a 
great fancy for, on the condition that be would 
take his name. When, on his death, John 
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was made aware of the contents of the will, 
he refused flatly to take either the property 
or the name of the old gentleman; and this 
being a contingency quite unforeseen and 
unprovided for, the money went to the lawful! 
heirs. A great muny people blamed John 
very much. Auntie, as you may imagine, was 
in a perfect rage, but litthe he cared. Tom 
and I told him he did exactly right, but he 
seemed to care for our support as little as he 
cared for the disapproval of others. He acted 
on his own responsibility, and there was an end 
of it. I don't believe he's ever regretted it 
once, though he’s been ofien pretty hard up. 
Ile spends so much out of his small income 
on these inventions that heis always working 
at. I can see he's troubled about business 
now, he looks so prevecupied aud careworn 
these past few days.” 

“He gets some glory out of it all, if no 
money,” suid Kate. “| think it would gratify 
you if you could hear some of the things I’ve 
heard said about him by older men here whose 
approval is worth having; such confident pre- 
dictions that he'll make his mark some day, 
and all that.” 

*Oh, my dear, he is sure to do it—certain,”’ 
said the enthusiastic little sister, contidently. 
* Tom says there isn’t a doubt of it, and some 
of his papers before scientific societies have 
simply covered him with glory. But whether 
he'll ever make money or not is another thing. 
It certainly isn’t his principal aim in his work. 
He's fond of telling about Agassiz—I think it 
was— who said he never continued any line of 
work beyond the point where it became 
money making, as he knew there were plenty 

of people who would take it up there, 
and he turned his attention then to 
something that might be left undone 
unless he did it. That's something of 
Jolin’s spirit, too, though I don’t think 
he'd despise the money if it came. 
Dear John! He leads a very lonely 
life,” she added, sighing. “1 wish he 
had a home and asweet wife. I don't 
think he suspects it, but he is naturally 
one of the most domestic of men.’ 

At this moment there was a tap at 
the door, and then, without waiting 
for permission, some one turned the 
knob and entered. Both ladies looked 
round—the object of their conversation 
was before them. He looked surprised, 
and made a motion as if to retire, but 
Mrs. Gwyn insisted he should stay. 
He seemed to hesitate, but then came 
forward and sat down in the chair 
his sister pointed to. The room 
was very still, and Kate was glad 
to draw back, out of the light from 
the fire. She could see a strange 
look in John ‘Talbot’s eyes us he 
glanced quickly at her, and then put 
out one of his hands, whose every line 
and contour she could see with her 
eyes closed, and gently closed his tin- 
gers round the baby’s foot that rested 
on her knee. Kate was thankful to 
the merciful shadows that hid her face, 
for weak tears had risen to her eyes 
and were stealing down her cheeks, 
Through them she could see Jolin 
Talbot's hand move softly up and 
down the litthe chubby foot and ankle, 
With a soft caressing touch that seemed 
to penetrate to her very heart. A rather 
awkward silence fell upon the group 
around the fire. Now and then Mr. 
Talbot, or his sister, said something in 
a Whispered tone, and then they got 
quiet again. Mrs. Gwyn rocked her 
baby vently, and John Talbot's hand 
curessed the little foot, but Kate was 
both silent and still, The thoughts of 
all three were rapid and intense, but 
the mind of each was veiled from the 


other, Kate thought his mood was 
passive, While her heart was almost 
bursting He thought she did not 
speak because her thoughts were else- 
where. As for litthe Mrs. Gwyn, she 


absolutely knew that some singular 
misunderstanding existed between 
these two, but she felt’ herself helpless 
to remove it. Presently there was a 
knock at the door, and a servant came 
in with a letter, Talbot got up at once, 
and making some excuse went off to 
his room, 

* He does look badly,” said Mrs, 
Gwyn, almost anxiously. ‘ Don't you 
see it?” 

And Kate, in all sincerity, admitted that 
she did 
CHAPTER VII 


:* wus the day after this, at dinner, that 

Mrs. Owen mentioned the fact that Tal- 
bot was going to leave them the next morn- 
ing. She was full of regrets, which everyone 
knew to be sincere, for whether in her city 
home or here one of her strongest efforts was 
to get John Talbot to come to her house as 
much as possible. No one else advised her so 
wisely in all matters of importance to her, 
little or big, and no one’s else services were so 
efficient or so acceptable. Hers was not the 
only veice, by any means, that protested 
against Mr. Talbot's departure, and this defec- 
tion from the pleasant party, but Kate Carew 
said nothing. Her silence was not noticed by 
anyone except Talbot himseif, and as the 
knowledge of it smote him with regretful 
pain, how little did he dream of the tumult 
with which the heart that beat beneath that 
calm exterior was fluttering. Poor Kate! 
She knew it appeared to be an event of the ut- 
most indiflerence to her and she knew it 
ought to be what it appeared ; but oh, it was 
not! it was not! It mattered little that she 
had schooled herself to shun his presence and 
escape the mere sound of his voice. To be 
under the same roof with him was something 

was much, much, much!—more than any- 
thing else that the possibility of pleasure had 
to offer her. 

Some hours later when the company was 
dispersed, for the most part, about the broad 
piazzas, someone asked Kate to go inside and 
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answered, 


‘Do you? So dol,” he said. “T thought 
that was a tri obmy own 

He struck e splendid opening 
and she began Phe sweet, appealit yords 
were uttered literally by heart by each of 
them, and seemed the more especially their 
own because those listeners outsict eard the 


music only. 


“All the to-morrows shall be as to-day 


the heart of each was saying as the sweet 
notes thrilled the air. And again 
“What are we waiting for, ol) my heart? 


Kiss me straight on the brows, and part. 
What are we waiting for, you and 1? 
A pleading look astified sigh! 


Good bye, forever, good-bye 


and 
good-bye 

The violin wailed them forth, those hopeless 
words, with a byuaneecan 
voice could have surpassed. He seemed, in 
deed, to hear them plainly uttered, as the in- 
domitable message of fate to him 
also, did Kate heats ler eyes were full 
of tears, her hands were shaking, but she man 
aged to get through to the end, and when the 
last note had died away and a stupid clapping 
had been set up by the audience 


passionate pathos no 


and so, 
them 


outside. she 


felt, rather than saw, that John Talbot had 
risen and turned toward her. She put down 
her violin and bow abruptly, and slipped out 


on the porch, The Clamored for 
more music, but she was obdurate. She was 
not in the vein, she said, and that must suf 
fice. John Talbot had slipped away some- 
where, and she did) not Jointay cageceiny Choa 
evening. Next morning he said a formal 
good-bye in the presence of a dozen people 
and he was gone Summer was over, indeed, 
the summer of love and life, and she felt in 
her heart she had told it good bve forever, 

The party at Mrs. Owen's quickly disbanded 
after this, and the time came round for the 
family themselves to go away. They were 
pledged to make some visits before taking up 
winter quarters in their city home, and though 
some of these invitations included Kate, and 
she had various others in addition to them, 
she persuaded her aunt to let her have her 
way and spend this interval with her grand 
parents, 

* T’vereally no right to say anything against 
it,’ said Mrs. Owen, there is ne good 
reason to give. But what in the world you 
can see in that dull place to make you so eager 
to return to it Teannot imagine. LT thonglit, 
after your delightful season here, you'd be 
spoiled for such astate of stagnation. But I 
declare, you seem to care nothing whatever 
for all the success you have had. You're an 
odd. girl, ! T begin to believe [ shall 
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Kate! 
never understand you.” 

She made no effort, however, to interfere 
with her purpose, and a week later Kate and 
Maria were back in Virginia. 


CHAPTER VIII 
B ACK in Virginia! Back in the old famil 


iar spot from which she had lately gone 
forth, thinking that her fight was over—her 
victory won. Alas, it seemed now that it had 
only just begun—that long struggle! It was 
all to do over again, and the battle was far 
fiercer and hotter than before. The odds 
against her infinitely greater! She was no 
longer capable of making the efforts she had 
managed to make then—of thinking of others, 
and trying, in that way, to get comfort for her 
own keen pain. All her pity was for herself 
now. She could look nowhere but into the 
dark depths of her own tormented spirit. It 
seemed to her so sad and piteous a case had 
never been before, and she could not see the 
justice of it. What had she ever done to be 
made to suffer like this? It was punishment 
enough for a long life of willful transgression, 
and she had tried to be good; she had loved 
God, and made it her effort to lead a true life 
and please Him. Well, the time of effort of 
every sort seemed to be passed with her now. 
She did not even try not to be unhappy, but 
gave herself up to it, and let the waves of 
wretchedness, which her thoughts of both the 
pastand future brought her, sweep over her in 
billows beneath which she lay in hopeless 
pain. 

She did not try to conceal from Maria the 
fact that she was unhappy, and her maid’s 
sympathy was the more grateful for its un- 
questioningness. Comprehension was a thing 
she still had strength to deny herself, though 
even to have put her head down in Maria's 
lap and poured out all her grief would have 
been an exquisite solace to her. But her own 
heart, and that alone, must know its bitter- 
ness. 

How desolate the days were, and how end- 
less, though she rose from bed very late 
and retired early, wooing the unconsciousness 
of sleep with an eagerness that often defeated 
its own end. Sometimes she would walk the 
floor for hours, when all around her slept, and 
then again, after some of those days of racking 
thought and torturing memory, she would fal} 
into a slumber as profound as if she had been 
drugged, and not wake until far into the fol- 
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far otf and forgotten Shenever left the house, 


though the weather was like the climate of 
pruara lise ana, stretched out all around her, 
were the still tters and green pastures she 
had once loved to see, Now it only increased 
her wretchedness to know that skies were 
blue, and fields were yvreen, and flowers 
bloomed and hires were sinving. She 


shunned all of these sights and sounds, 


One afternoon—the first time since her re- 
turn —she vot out her violin and began = to 
pleas All day she had felt hard, and bitter, 
and rebellious, but as she played her mood 


and the tears began to gather in her 
eves, Thicker and faster they came as those 
Wails of sweet melody rose from the instru- 
ment, which was soon wet with those bitter 
waters. Hlerbreast heaved, and half-smothered 
little sobs escape d her, but she still played on, 
the intense, keen sweetness vibrating through 
her and augmenting the deep feeling of her 
heart, whieh, in turn, expressed itself in finer, 
and fuller, and more thrilling melody than 
that little violin had ever uttered before. As 
she plaved that plaintive tune she was saying 
to herself, over and over, those plaintive 
words 


changed, 


)* Good-bye to hope, good-bye 
Goukbye, forever, good-bye, good-bye, 


roobbyves 

She put the violin from her and threw her- 
self on the lounve, shaking from head to feet 
With wreat, stifling, suffocating She 
knew it was absolutely so, that she bad said 


sobs, 


yood-bye forever to her dreams of happiness, 
and what, out ofall that mighty renunciation, 
wis there left her to remember? The eestasy 
of one moment's bliss, whieh she had freely 
and absolutely given herself up to 
times she had bitterly repented that, but in 
this moment she was wholly glad of it. There 
had been times when it had comforted her to 
remember that all the time she had held her 
bow in hand and her violin in the othe: 
and had given him only her lips; but now she 
Wished, from her soul she wished, that, to 
make the memory of that supreme moment 
sweeter, she had cast these recklessly away, no 
matter where, to clasp close for that once the 
head that never again, in all theecoming years, 
could rest against the heart that worshiped 
him. She wished she had! She wished she 
had! The time might come again when she 
would be glad to have escaped that self-abase 
ment, but now she hungered.for the mere 
memory of it. 

Presently the knob turned softly and Maria 
came into the room. Kate tried to dry her 
eyes, but meeting the look of dumb sympathy 
turned upon her, it started her tears afresh 
and she eried out piteously : 

* Maria, Pmso unhappy. Come and stay 
With me. Sit in that big chair, and take me in 
yveur lap aml hold me, won't vou? just as if I 
were some little child you had to take care of, 
I've nobody in all the world to take care of 
me nobody. 0, aren't you sorry for me? I 
know you are, Isn't it awful to suffer like 
this and what 


Some 


one 


want you can never, never, 
never get?” 
* Law, Miss Kate,’ said the good creature, 


soothingly, as she rocked to and fro with her 
lovely burden clasped in her arms, like a 
child, “Seemlike you oughtn’ be unhappy. 
What mek vou want’n’ somethin’ you can’ 
get? Seemlike you is got ev’ything.” 

*Q Maria, no I haven't! There's one thing 
I haven't got that [’'d give all the rest, a mil- 
lion times over, to have,” said Kate, drawing 
together her shoulders, like a child, indeed, 
and pressing closer to the negro girl's kind 
breast, half shivering as if she felt cold. ““O 
Maria, | want it so, I want itso. I've prayed 
to God to give it to me ‘till He must be tired 
of hearing me. Maria, what must I do to 
make Him give it to me? I'd beso good and 
thankful to Him all my life, and I'd never 
complain of anything else He sent me if He 
just would let me have this one dear thing. 
Q, you believe he hears me, dow’t you? I 
know He does, though I feel so far away from 
Him, and [ can’t pray, except to say His 
name, and the name of Christ, over and over 
again, to show them that I have not quite let 
go my clinging to them, though T seem a mil- 
lion miles away. I do still believe a little 
that God loves me, but I can’t believe it as 
much as I used to do. O Maria, you pray for 
me. Ask Him to give me the thing I want, 
and tell Him how patiently I'll bear every 
other trouble He sends me.” 

“He ain’ gwine lissen to no sich talk ez 
that,” said Maria, still clasping close the tall 
figure on her lap, but speaking with a strong 
conviction. ‘“ Eff th’ Ole Marster lowed us to 
choose our own crosses, things’d come to a 
pretty pass. Nobody don’ never like their 
own pertickler cross. Coase de don’t! But 
de got ter tek it, I tell you, en I reckon you 
vot to tek your's too, my po’ little chile. I 
wish I could tell you diff’rent, but dat’s de 
way I see it, en I'm boun’ to tell de trufe.” 
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You try to e¢ me comfort, but you o1 
miuke me worse J don’t want something else 
I don’t want what is for my good. I want 
just one thing, and only one, and if that can 
never come to me, Pd rather never ive been 
born. O, | wish | was dead and buried 
this minute in a deep, still grave, with the 
grass prowlhy over me 
Pears rose to her eyes again, tears of intense 
self-pity. It made her pity herself the more 
to think that there was no one else to pity 
her 
Presently she turned with a sudden chanye 


of tone and said she 


walk, telling Maria to 


would go out and take a 


yet her dress and hat 


You gwine tek me wid you?” asked the 
humble creature very timidly. She loved het 
young mistress tenderly, and it grieved 


her to see that her efforts at comfort bad “yp 
parently done more harm than good. Kate 
had sometimes taken ber with her formerly on 
her long country walks, as a sort of protector, 
and she hoped she would be taken now. 

No, Maria,’ she said, Im going by my- 
self. | feel hard and bad this evening, and Pd 
only hurt your feelings if I tried to talk to 
you. Don't mind me. Pl take you with me 
another time.” 

She forced herself to speak kindly, but her 
tone and expression both showed that she did, 
indeed, feel hard, and as walked along 
quickly over the quiet country lanes, lving 
still and peaceful under the purple haze of 
autunin, felt this hardness deepening 
within her. Why shouldn't hard ? 
Did not hardness indomitable wrap her in on 
every side? Tlad not the door of happiness 
been shut fustdn her faee in pitiless, unalter- 


she 


she 


able hardness? The longing for admission 
through that close-shut door was upon her 
this afternoon like an encompassing atmos 
phere. She walked faster and faster and 


faster, her heaving breast and panting body 
according with the tumult within her. A 
mnighty thirst was on her that she felt that 
nothing could satisfy but the great draughts 
she craved from the exhaustless fountain of 
love. It was love she wanted! Jove, love, love! 
It was for that she begged, and prayed, and 
agonized, and feeling that she was denied it, 
nothing but hardness remained, 

“That you, Miss Kate? How you been all 
this long time? DT omighty glad to see you back 
ayvain.”’ 

Kate stopped abruptly, startled out of her 
dark mood at finding herself so familiarly ad- 
dressed, She was passing a little settlement 
of negro dwellings not far beyond the house, 
and looking over the dilapidated fence that sur 
rounded one of these she recognized a woman 
who had been aecustomed to do her washing 
during her formerstay. Sheremembered that 
on her return her grandmother had told her 
had engaged someone else in her place, 
Aunt Milly being incapacitated by an injury 
to her hand. In her self-absorption she had 
scarcely given the matter a passing thought, 
but now, seeing that the woman carried 
arm in asling, she stopped and inquired how 
her hand was. Looking over the palings she 
saw that Aunt Milly was bending over a wash- 
tub, laboriously rubbing some pieces of ecloth- 
ing against a metal washboard with her 
uninjured hand. At the sight a healthful 
little shoot of human compassion sprung up 
in Kate’s heart, 

*Thank’ce, mav’am. It’s gittin’ long right 
smart, my hand is,” said Aunt Milly, cheer 
fully, ‘though it pains me stilla good deal, of 
nights. But Lor, not like it usedto! Whi, 
there was weeks that it rum me all but plumb 
crazy, en L walked the floor with it night and 
day. It’s a heap better now, though, thank’ee 
maam. IT was jess rubbin’ out a few pieces 
for mother on the washboard, T kin git along 
right good with the help of a corn-cob dipped 
in soft soap. You see, it’s sech a blessed thing 
it warn’t my right hand that got hurt. ’Pears 
like if it had been that, Pda had to give up, 
sure. Come in a minute, won't you, Miss 
Kate? I'd like to give you some o’ my sun- 
flowers. It’s a pertickler kind, maybe you 
aint seen,” 

Kate accepted the invitation under the im- 
pulse of a strong feeling of compunction that 
was rising within her. No doubt this woman 
had felt the need of the money her washing 
would have afforded her, and she began to 
feel a sharp sting of self-reproach, and to think 
how she could make amends, 

As Aunt Milly came forward, wiping her 
hand on her apron and opened the dilapidated 
little gate for her, Kate saw how changed she 
was. Her face was thin and pinched and bore 
the marks of great suffering, and also, as Kate 
feared to think, of want and hunger as well. 

“T hated powerful to give up your clothes, 
Miss Kate,” said Aunt Milly, smiling a gra- 
cious welcome. ‘My hand was much 
better, I thought maybe IT could make out to 
do ’em in a little while agin, but I know 
you're mighty pertickler and I dare’s’n to ven- 
ture.” 

Particular! About the perfection of her 
frills and laces in the face of such need as this! 
The word sounded in her ears like a crime. 

“You'll have to come through the house, 
please Miss,” said Aunt Milly, “the sun- 
flowers grow at the back, an’ I'll be mighty 
proud to give you some. Mother's reel po'ly 
to-day,” she went on cheerfully, as Kate fol- 
lowed her into the squalid room, which, ex- 
cept for the loft, which was approached by a 
rickety ladder, was the only one the house 
contained, P 


she 





one 


> 
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Ina ‘ ‘ ! ner, proppe 
} i ! et V net 
“ ) ‘ ‘ rt cle rie 
. e, Kat " V-eVe el 
ed old ' | 
} I t ri . }M 
‘ ( sli et eal ‘ deat! 
| ‘ pe | I ! tf out i ‘ eu ol 
her forehead ls n little wet lines dow) 
thie ‘ ol tie bua ntiiit Was absorbed in 
the collarof het coarse night-vow1 Her bony 
hands were clutchiny at a ra ed old paaiin 
leaf fan, and her hard breathing sounded as 
feach elfort would be the last 
| the as my exp iined Aunt Milly 
( | i “he Wiped a chair for Kate to sit 
pro She's got it reel bad to-day Want 
som ile mother she asked, cheerfully 
reachin for a cracked mug that stood ona 
rickety be h by the bed 
lhe y r old creature shook her head ned 
even made at effort to bow and peak to 
Kite Aunt Milly, with evident pride, intro 
duced he is M Ss Kate Crew | ut the ex 
ertiol ecmed to make her worse and Kate 
iid at once 
QO, don’t make her try to ta Do let mie 
do something for her! Td give anything it 
you would! Isu't thereanything that relieves 
her? Come outside and tell me 
* Yos’m! there's a sort of tull the doctor 
gives her that seemlike it does her a power o 
good, When I kin afford to git it?’ said Aunt 
Milly, “but somehow lately, money's been so 
scarce 
*() don't Say that! cried Kate, reproach 
fully Why haven't you come to me? You 
shall never be without it again. O, IT would 


have helped trouble if 
had only let 

She felt in her pocket and fortunately found 
her purse there, and, with 
hands, poured all the loose change it contained 

afew dollar into Aunt Milly’s palm, tell 
ing her to get her mother whatever she needed, 
and to come for more the moment that was 
gone, 


‘T will 


you in all this 


me KnOW, 


Vou 


trembling, eager 


come and see for myself every 
day,” don't thank 
J have so much more than my share of money, 
and health, and comfort, that all To want in 
the wor a little for others 

She was so near breaking 
that, « caping from 
ardent thanks he turned rapidly away 
wis some distance down the road when Aunt 
Milly ran after her and made her stop to take 
the sun-flowers she had promised her 

“QO, thank vou, thank you, Aunt Milly. 
They are lovely,” she said with a breaking 
voice, and as she had escaped 
again the calm 


she said, , please re 


kl is to do 
aqdowh altovether 
the vrateful cre 


imures 


and 


then, “aS soon 


and was alone in stillness of 


the autumn fieids, her tears began to fall, the 
hot drops wetting the sun-flowers’ golden 
hearts as Kate lifted them to her face and laid 
her lips upon them, 

“ Forgive, forgive, forgive!” she cried, lift 


ing her tear-dimmed eyes to heaven and whis 
yy ring the words to the listening ear that she 
felt to he he vond those cl nd My nl. | 


take it I accept mv suflering. It is the com 
mon det. I will never murmur at it) anys 
more, but take it from Thy loving band and 
press its thorns into my wounded heart. 1 do 
not ask to be exe mipt, I do not want the ease 
and comfort and joy when there is pain and 
suffering and want like this around me. Dear 
Father, look what it is T offer vhat | wil 
lingly held out to Thee and consent to give up 
forever. All the happiness T have dreamed of 
all the bliss | have thirsted for. Take it, most 
mightyvGod.,  Pletit go, freely, and will hence 
forth walk the thorny path Thy Son hath 
walked before me. Only let me be a help to 
others—vive a little rest to the weary feet and 
hold up the tired hands. It is the only wish 
that | have left—to comfort them along this 
dreary path, these sorrowing ones, my sisters 


and my brothers,” 

Uneonscious of herself, but safe in the isola 
tion of that lonely road, she lifted up her 
actual hands toward the skies, as if she held 
therein the gift she proffered, the happiness of 
her whole life, as a free-will offering. a willing 
surrender The tears were wet still on her 
face, and above them her eves glowed darkly 
with the sublime selfabnegation of her soul. 
Her face was glorified as with a radiant joy, 
and secing her now one would have said her 
heart's desire had been given her It was in 
deed a moment of rapture. A sense of spirit 
ual ecstasy arose within her and lifted 
into a high eurrent that she had = neve 
breathed before. The thought of the happi 
ness she had renounced gave her Sorrow 
now. Personal gratification could find ne 
place nor portion in her, for the rapture of 
self-immolation possessed her wholly. 

So one more stage of Kate's life journey was 
passed—a sad and bitter one; but out of its 
pains and trials had come into her an assur 
ance of strength to tread the path = to 
with firm feet and a resolute, availing will. 


(Continued tn next JOURNAL) 
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-“*e- 
A FREE TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
The “Chieago Tribune” says that Jay Dwiggins 


& Co., with offices at 480 Chamber of Commerce 
Chicago, have just offered to stand the round trip 
railroad and sleeping or parlor car fares, meals en 
route and three days’ hotel bill at Chicago for 250 
people to see the Dedication of the World's Fair, 
October 19 to 21, 1802, or to the Fair itself im TSo5 
The tirm sends particulars free to all inquirers. 
-“*e- 

Progressive Euchre Players, ask dealer for ‘THe 
Correct” Score Marker. It pleases Everybody. For 
Booklet, write W. F. BULKELEY, Cleveland, O *,* 

°e- 


Nothing is so refreshing to brain and nerves as 
Ricksecker’s Reviving Smelling Salts. Genuine at 
druggists’, fifty cents. * 4 

-~7o- 


No one should be without Thompson's Pocket 
Speller. Advertisement on page 31. It’s a 
wonder. «4 


mee 


-*- 
“Girls Who Have Push,” a handsomely illustrated 
pamphlet of 28 pages, sent free, on request, by the 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia #47 
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*IIL—MARGARET DELAND 
By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


RS. MARGARET 


is descended 


DELAND 
from an old 
Scotch family named Camp- 


bell. Pittsburgh is her 
birthplace, and there 
among the sweetest recol- 


lections of 
still, 


her childhood 








: “the garden glows, 
And ’gainst its walls the city’s heart still beats, 
And out from it each sunimer wind that blows 
Carries some sweetness to the tired streets.” 
After her school days at Pelham Priory, 
Mrs. Deland studied art at Cooper Institute, in 
New York. Since her marriage she has lived 


in Boston, where the quickening influences of 


the city have stimulated her to devote to litera- 
ture the keen observation, original thought 
and lively fancy that have always marked her 
conversation and made her a delightful cor- 
respondent, 

Mrs. Deland is one of those people who have 
the faculty of impressing their individuality 





MRS. DELAND 


on their surroundings. Her city home is as 
artistic and free from the conventional as her 
writings. Outside, the housediffers little from 


its red brick neighbors of the city street: with 
in dt has individual character and charm, 
Quaint windows that the architect never 


planned have been added to the walls, and let 
in floods of sulishine from unexpected nooks. 
The flowers, arranged in delicate, old-fashioned 
howls, that perfume the pages of “ John 
Ward,” have evidently been copied from life. 
To-day a huge log fire is blazing on the 
hearth of the sitting-room, realizing the de- 
fiance graven above it on the 


Re brick 
miuantel-prece . 


high 
“ Blow, blow ye winds of whirling snow : 
Ye cannot quench my ruddy glow.” 

The hangings of the windows are of soft, 
dull yellow silk, and so are the panelings of 
the organ that stands between the windows 
The organ itself is white, like the woodwork 
of the room, On it is an open book of volun 
taries, for Mrs. Deland, though not a musician, 
has a love for sacred music. Above it hangs 
acopy of the Sistine Madonna. 


Pictures are 
Nentifal; books are everywhere, 


In the em- 
yrasures of the deep windows white and yellow 
Chinese lilies, with long, sword-like leaves of 
Vivid green, are in blossom and fill the room 
with fragrance. In the room up-stairs the log 
fire is repeated, and seated by it, at her desk, 
with her great English mastiff, * Erie,’ sleep 
Ing beside her, sits Mrs. Deland at work. 
Karnest and painstaking as a workman is 
she, following the rule that Dr. Johnson told 
Sir Joshua Reynolds he had laid down for 
himself, ‘‘to make each work the best.’ 
Heedless of the munificent offers that are con- 
tinually made to her to “pad out’? short 
stories, or write ‘anything, on any subject,” 
Mrs. Deland is true to her ideals, giving only 
her bestthought in its worthiest form. ‘Jolin 
Ward” underwent three suecessive, eareful 
Writings from rough notes before being ty pe- 
Written for the printer. Three, sometimes 
four, galley-proofs of her MSS. are submitted in 
succession to the author before they arrive at 
the chrisalid stage of a page-proof reading. 
An hour before the * Teutonic” steamed down 
New York Bay in May, 1891, bearing Mrs. 
Deland for a summer holiday, she was giving 
careful correction to the proof of the chapters 
of “Sidney,” which were to appear in the 
August number of the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
and the serial ‘Sidney’? was most critically 
revised before its publication in book form. 
The wood sketches in “ Florida Days” are not 
reminiscences worked up in the studio; they 
are aquarelles from nature, full of color and 
atmosphere, If for the relentless purposes of 
fiction a hero has to be sacrificed the family 
doctor is called in, and though not permitted 
to prescribe for the recovery of the patient, he 
* In this series of “ Literary Women in their Homes,” 
the following, each accompanied with portrait, have 
been published : 


AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON 


: June, 1892 
Mary ELEANOR WILKINS 


August, “ 


jeweled utterance. 
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makes as careful a diagnosis of the case as if 
beloved flesh and blood were in danger. John 
Ward’s gloomy Calvinism was studied from 
the teachings and preachings of recognized 
authorities of the Presbyterian creed, Fic- 
tion, of course, steps in where husband and 
wife are parted, but the catastrophe is as in- 
evitable as the destruction of Gidipus, being a 
logical conclusion of a rigid adherence to the 
letter of the belief. 

The question is often asked, to what faith 
does Mrs. Deland belong? People who insist 
upon imputing to authors the views of the 
puppets of their imaginings have assumed her 
to be a Calvinist with John Ward, a panthe- 
ist with Sidney, an agnostic with Helen Ward, 
a rational or irrational egotist with Major 
Lee. In England it was asked of her, “* What 
new religion had she founded in America?” 
Far be it from me to define another person’s 
“doxy,” but I know that Mrs. Deland looks to 
Heaven for light, to eternity for a solution of 
the vexed problems of life; finds in the liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church the best expression of 
worship; recognizes in Christ the * Counselor 
and King of Peace ;’’ believes in prayer as the 
appeal of the soul seeking for truth to the 
* One who knows;” is a regular attendant at 
Trinity Chureh, where the great-souled teach 
ings of the Rev. Phillips Brooks give comfort 
and strength to many who do profess and call 
themselves Christians, but whose theology de- 
fies a closer classification, 

More interesting even than her rooms in the 
city is the workshop that Mrs. Deland has 
contrived for herself in the summer home at 
Kennebunkport. I wonder if my readers 
know how beautiful a place the hayloft of a 
barn may be! Climbing the ladder we find 
that the hay has been pushed aside to make a 
corner for the desk and some favorite books. 
An open shutter gives a view of a silver creek, 
fringed with birches and rustling poplars. The 
wider shutter in front is Open, too, and one 
may look down upon beds of nasturtiums and 
sweet-peas, or beyond the garden across the 
round to the river. While we look one of 
the Kennebunk Indians, who still haunt the 
place, is sending his canoe up the river, stand- 
Ing, a dark figure at the prow, and paddling 
with quick, noiseless strokes. Between the 
flat, grass-grown bank on this side and the 
line of dark pine woods beyond, the river 
hastens to meet the sea, which lies in the dis 
tance like a sapphire on the bosom of the land. 
The murmur of the water comes to us on the 
fresh, salt breeze, and now and theh an are 
matic breath from the pine woods. Lying 
there on the sweet-smelling stacks of hay, in 
drowsy content with the summer season, one 
may well say with John Ridd, “The mooing 
of a calf was music, and the chuckle of a fowl 
was wit, and the snore of the horse was news 
to me.” 

Now, dear maidens, if such there be who 
think that a gift for poesy implies a neglect 
of the practical duties of life, learn that much 
of Mrs. Deland’s time is passed as if, like her 
OWh rosemary, It were 


© Tler one employ 
To fill some small, sweet needs,’ 


As readily as she can join two lovers in ¢ 
romance can she indissolubly unite butter 
did egis int yenomelette, and always for better, 
ever for worse. A > tnayoniaise from her 
skilifil hand is as well-seasoned as tin argti- 
ment against the doctrine of eterhal ptnish- 
ment. Experiment has proven that from 
cream she can churn golden butter, sweet as 
cowslips, as truly as she can shape liquid 
fancies into compact verse. Her table, 
whether the need of the moment warrant 
simplicity or ceremony, is a dainty thing to 
behold, and her hospitality is simple and 
gracious as your favorite song from the © Old 
Garden.” In the sick room she is an admir 
able nurse, quick of eye and light of touch, 
with the bright face and pleasant voice that 
come like sunshine to the heart of a sufferer, 

Her friendships are few, but) enduring. 
Miss Klizabeth Whitlock, the “ le. W.W.” of 
some of the poems, the valued and helpful 
friend of many years, stands nearest still, per- 
haps, as in their school days. Mrs. Deland’s 
friendship for Miss Lucey Derby, of Boston, 
whose enthusiastic approbation decided her 
to utidertake literary work, called forth the 
vraceful dedication to the “ Old Garden : 

“Sweet, every rhyme here writ 
Is yours, not mine ¢ 
Your heart did dictate It, 
Mine wrote the line.” 

That the best part of her life is her home- 
life may be truly inferred from Mrs, Deland’s 
stories, for the door is not shut in the face of 
the wedding guests in the wonted way of 
fiction, leaving the readers wondering, and in 
this skeptical age questioning, if hero 
heroine lived happily ever afterward, On 
the contrary, the love interest of the story 
begins when the lovers have been made man 
and wife. We yet look to her for an able- 
bodied hero who does the world a better ser- 
vice than to leave it in the fullness of his man- 
hood when his convictions are ripe, but we 
admire her sincerity in speaking of the uni- 
verse as her soul perceives it. 

Of Mr. Deland T will tell you one all 
embracing fact, that through him his wife is a 
happy woman. What better tribute can be 
paid to any man! 

So many shadows lie on the pages of biog 
raphy that it is pleasant to linger over the 
sunny chapters. The solitude of her position 
can be read between the lines of George Eliot's 
Bound up with the fruit- 
ave of his gigantic intellect is Carly le’s monody 
of misery for his neglected wife. Charlotte 
sronté’s and Louise Alcott’s struggles with 
adversity sadden our remembrance of them. 
Too often where we most admire our souls 
are fain to ery, “ Alas, were they but good as 
they are gifted!” So that it is a good thing 
to know when behind intellectual achieve- 
ment lies character, with strength and sweet- 
ness, for life’s small daily needs as well as its 
mighty issues, when beyond the record of fame 
and success lies the unwritten history of the 
happy home. 
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*VI—AIMEE RAYMOND, M. D. 


By EMMA TRAPPER 





LTHOUGH the present 
generation may have 
forgotten Henry Jarvis 
Raymond, the founder 
of the New York 
“Times,” his influence 
upon his contempo- 
raries, both in his jour- 
nalistic utterances and 
in his political oratory, 
isa matter of national 
Horace Greeley, the senior 
Bennett and Charles A, Dana, 


With 


history. 
James Gordon 
Raymond formed a quartette of great editors 
of whose achievements the nation is rightly 


proud, and in honoring whom she is but 
showing proper gratitude, Dying at the early 
age of forty-nine, Mr. Raymond left in the 
newspaper which he had founded, and in his 
political letters, valuable alike for their sound 
Americanism and their literary excellence, 
monuments of his industry and patriotism. 
And like so many other of our great Ameri- 
cans his name seems destined to further fame 
through the energies and achievements of at 
least one of his children. 





MISS RAYMOND 


Among the younger women physicians in 
New York City, Dr. Aimée Raymond, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, and the youngest living 
child) of the late founder of the ° Times,” 
promises to hold a rank and pre-eminence 
very like her father’s position in his profession, 
Born in the sixties at a charming spot on 
Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, while the Ray- 
monds were traveling in Europe, Aimée re- 
ceived eyery advantage in her early education, 
which was gained chiefly in Italy and France. 
Mrs. Raymond, however, who in spite of her 
long residence abroad remained at heart a 
thorough American, was extremely desirous 
that her daughter should complete her educa 
tion at one of the home schools, and returned 
to this country for that purpose.  In- her 
childhood and early girlhood, Aimée showed 
marked talent for music, literature and the 
languages, and at the time of her graduation 
in New York was a fine pianist, spoke Ttalian 
and French fluently, painted with talent and 
had written several stories and sketches which 
had been accepted by metropolitan editors. 

But the career of the conventional society 
girl offered few attractions to Miss Raymond ; 
the life of fashion was repugnant to her, and 
soon after leaving school she determined to 
devote herself to the study and practice of 
medicine. This desire on her part was at first 
discouraged by her relatives, as the require- 
ments and restrictions of the profession are 
so severe and exacting. They felt, too, that 
as her father’s daughter her undoubted literary 
abilities should receive consideration and trial 
before any other talent was forced into use, 
but Miss Raymond's plea of lack of original 
itv in her literary work, and her very evident 
determination to at least test her ability in 
matters medical prevailed, and she began a 
course of study at the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of the New York Infirmary, from which 
she was graduated in 1889, 

In the first year after her graduation, Dr. 
Raymond worked in what is known as the 
out practice,” that is, in the work of medical 
relief among the tenement house poor. Two 
years ago she began her private practice at 
her residence on East Thirtieth Street, wheve 
she lives with an old friend, and at the sane 
time made her début in the lecture field. 
During the past winter she has delivered a 
course of lectures on physiological subjects at 
the school in New York where she had grad- 
uated as a girl. 

Dr. Raymond, who is a communicant of 
the Presbyterian Church, has identified herself 
also with several of the charitable and humane 
societies in the metropolis. She is pliysician 
to the Messiah Home for Children, and has 
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served most effectively upon the hospital com- 
mittee of the State Charities, and the State 
Aid Association. 

She holds also the office of corresponding 
secretary in the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women in Medicine. She has her 
own clinic in the dispensary of the Woman's 
Medical College, and to gain greater experience 
she works in the clinic at Roosevelt Hospital, 
a privilege for which she gladly pays the sum 
asked. ‘The practical and unobtrusive assist- 
ance which she renders the male physicians 
in her hospital connection wins for her the 
most considerate and courteous treatment. 

While Dr. Raymond enjoys her profession 
so keenly, and it is now a vital part of her ex- 
istence, she has by no means become a woman 
of one idea. As the duties of her profession 
afford her leisure, she attends the meetings of 
the Working Woman’s Sogiety, of which she is 
an enthusiastic and active member. This 
society, Which is, ] believe, the only one of its 
kind in existence, includes in its membership 
representatives of forty-nine different trades 
and professions. It is co-operative in the re- 
spect that its members assist and aid one an- 
other with their gifts and skill, and many of 
the sick members can thank Dr. Raymond for 
her freely given medical advice and efficacious 
prescriptions. The main object of the society 
is the general betterment of all self-support- 
ing women, and as it is claimed, with a statis- 
tical basis of support, that in New York City 
alone there are over three hundred thousand 
of this class, it will be seen that the field of 
the activity and usefulness of this organiza- 
tion is a Jarge one. Dr. Raymond has dis- 
tinguished herself on several occasions by 
giving largely of her abundance and time to 
the special work of many of the committees 
of this far-reaching society. 

The home life of this young physician ap- 
proaches closely to the ideal. Her residence 
is filled with books, music and pictures, and 
throughout reflects in its furnishing the dainty 
taste of its mistress. Amid these delightful sur- 
roundings Dr. Raymond finds time oceasion- 
ally to receive her friends, though they do not 
expect much social entertaining from so busy 
a woman as the young physician. 

Her love for languages she keeps alive and 
active by devoting an hour daily to the study 
of German. Her musical talent, too, is re- 
membered by spare half hours passed in prac- 
tice at the grand piano in the drawing room. 
And with all her abilities, however, undoubt- 
ed as they are, Dr. Raymond's modesty is her 
chiefest charm, 

Her style of beauty is what the French call 
chataigue. Her hair is light brown, and her 
eyes a gray-blue; her complexion fair to cor- 
respond with her blonde eyes and hair. In 
features she resembles her father. The ex- 
pression of her face is forceful yet intensely 
gentle. Like so many American women, Dr. 
Raymond is of medium height and slight, 
yvraceful figure. 

All young women may gather inspiration 
from a youth so well spent as has been that 
of this young physician. At an age whem 
many women—and indeed, many men—begin 
their careers, she has already accomplished 
much that speaks of her success in the line 
she has chosen for herself. 
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By Mrs. Burton Harrison 
h~ 
‘Coe EARLY «a score of years have 

; passed since Lawrence Oliphant 

pictured “the bouncers” of Lrene 
: Macgillicuddy’s set. The type of 
\ the girl of to-day is simple almost 
2B to brusquerie in speech, given to 
0 'Y athletic sports, connoisseur in 
we horses and dogs, virtuoso in the 
use of fire-arms, loving out-of-door 
exercise in any shape, ambitious to be at home 
in literature, languages, art and music, one or 
ull of them. One is tempted to wish to see in 
the maiden of our society some of the small 
coquetries of budding womanhood; but no, 
she is serious as a eherub, and rather painfully 
practical than the reverse. Until theage of 
cighteen she is brought up in comparative 
seclusion from the world in which her mother 
takes conspicuous part; she is trained by ex- 
perts in every detail of the accomplishments 
specified, One is often ignorant of the exist- 
ence of young girls in the houses of one’s 
friends until by chance they are revealed ata 
matinee of the opera, sitting demurely in the 
family box, or at their summer homes, on 
horseback, or playing at tennis on the lawn. 
The Dancing Class, controlled by a bevy of 
matrons who carefully select the names sent 
out upon invitations to belong to it, is her 
training ground for polite sogiety. At these 
classes, meeting in the afternoon or evening 
once a week, the mothers sit around the halls 
while the boys and girls go through the exact 
forms to be observed in the ball-room of the 
future. When the young person is ready to 
be introduced into society, the mother, as often 
as not, issues cards for a general afternoon 
reception of her friends. Gowned in sim- 
plest home dress, high at the throat and of 
pure white, the debutante stands beyond her 
mother at the chief entrance of the drawing- 
room. Behind her, piled upon tables or the 
piano, isseen a veritable hecatomb of flowers 
sent in by friends to celebrate the hour. Each 
guest, after speaking to the mother or chape- 
rone, is then mentioned by name to the debu 
tante, who bows or curtsies as she has been 
taught to do. Later in the afternoon, when 
the crowd thins out, the girl, surrounded by 
her particular set of friends, displays her flow- 
ers, her gown, her new ring or the string of 
pearls presented by a good papa. A dinner 
follows, at which her mother presides, and 
around which the same young people assem- 
ble. Here she is queen of the feast, and amid 
flowers and lights and musie and kind words, 
no wonder that the vista of society seems to 
her like fairy land. From that day on she is 
rarely seen in public without her parents, or one 
of them, or a fitting substitute. 
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CORRECT STYLES AND SIZES 





fr will be pure white for weddit nVitations 


and announcements; pure white for tea 
cards and receptions of all kind white, a 
real blue white, for visiting cards, not the 


cream and pink white so frequently found; 
white for letters, notes, acce plinces and reyrets 
For invitations to anniversaries of wooden, tin 
and silver weddings, so offen marred by the 
use of wooden sheets, tinfoil and silver paper, 
White is to be the only color used ive sizes 
of paper for 
roval, octavo, billet and mignon—will answer 
the needs of the fashionable, and the follow- 
ing list describes them :Comumercial, for gentle 
men's letters, size 44x 72% inches, folding once 
for a square and twice for a long envelope ; 
Royal, for ladies’ letters, 5x 62, folding once 
Into an oblong envelope: Oetayvo, or 5 square, 
42x64 for notes; bA x6 
for short notes, and Mi mon,ds Xo forregrets 


correspondence commercial, 


Ib | et, or 2 square 


and ace eplances, ea hhaving s(pUUre ¢ 
into which the sheet folds once 

The revolution is pRAPLLCUlariy noticeable in 
fine paper de oration, small and dainty mone 
grams and addresses taking the place of the 
large, old-fashioned clumsy impressions which 
would be out of place on the small sheets 
now used Monogram dies are sometimes 
stamped in the upper left-hand corner of the 
sheet, but more frequently in the top center 
in the bronzes, silver and gold. 

Addresses are also popular on sheets, but 
also tind proper plane eon the flaps ol nvelopes, 
where they aid the postman in effecting a 
speedy return to the writer in case a better 
direction is needed 

The cause of heraldry is gainingin America, 
and many elaborate crests and full coats-of- 
arms are cuton steel dies, at prices ranging 
from five to thirty dollars, while the cost of 
illuminating some of them is in the neighbor- 
hood of tive dollars per quire ‘ 
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STYLES IN FORM AND ENGRAVING 





TINUE engraving is medium heavy round 

script, bold and clegant without any 
flourishes. The faint, angular style is very 
little used now, and is notconsidered in good 
form, The paper, inside and outside envelopes 
and ecard stock should be white, heavy, smooth, 
or kid finish, which is slightly rough, 

More attention is paid to little details such 
as having r’’ and “rs” in** Mr.” and * Mrs.” 
above the line (an English fashion), the word 
* and,” between “ Mr.” and“ Mrs,” written in 
fullinstead of with the usual marks all names 
and dates in full; honour spelled with a“ u, 
and writing street addresses in full instead of 
using figures. Abbreviating “Street” and 
“Avenue” is also prohibited, and the vear is 
considered more proper when written in full 
—eighteen hundred and ninety-two, 

Three popular sizes are billet, octavo and 
imperial, which latter is a square sheet larger 
than the octavo; the billet sheet is best for 
short names and has a smaller style of engrav- 
ing than the larger sheets, which admit of 
longer names jp larger script. Outside en- 
velopes should be of same quality as inner 
ones, and asmall die with the addressembossed 
on the flap prevents any invitations going 
astray in the mails. The inner envelope is 
without gum, while the outer one seals 
tightly, although a bit of white wax impressed 
with a crest forms the proper seal. 

Fornis vary slightly in the wording. For in- 
stance: ** Mr.and Mrs. —— invite you to be 
present,” or “ request your presence,” or * de- 
sire your presence at the marriage ceremony,” 
or * wedding reception.” In such cases “ and.” 
supplants “to’’ between the names of the 
contracting parties. When the young lady is 
an orphan the invitation is headed “ you are 
requested to be present’ or “the honour of 
your presence is requested.” 

The groom’s name should be spelled in full, 
and the first and second name of the bride 
must also appear on the invitations. 

Invitations should be issued two weeks be- 
fore the wedding, and three weeks is not too 
early, particularly in circles where there are 
many social engagements. 

When a reception follows a wedding 
which only a ive relatives and vest Mod 
— are to be invited, a small ecard, on 
which is the hour of the ceremony, is inclose 
with the reception invitation, sical 

First-class stationers do not carry a stock of 
envelopes made up, but make each lot as 
ordered, thus insuring freshness and prevent- 
ing discoloring of the paper by the gum. 
Both lots of envelopes are sent home in ad- 
vance, upon request, to allow of their being 
addressed. The sheets follow later, carefully 
folded with slips of tissue paper within each, 
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MODELS FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS 





InViluallon 
eauders, and 
Improvement, 


6 hie 4 oWing form of a weddin 
Is one “udopted by societ 
ives he chance lol 


Mr. AND MrS. ELBERT JACKSON 
request the honour of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

MARGUERITI 
to 
MR. HARRISON WHITELY PRESCOTT 


YOUNG 


on Wednesday, March the twelfth 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two 
at seven o'clock 
ST. D..vib’S CHAPEL 
PHILADELPHIA 
In the event of issuing five hundred to a 
thousand or more invitations it would be im- 
perative to inclose a card of admittance to the 
church, thus excluding the crowd of curiosity 
seekers that always collect at large church 
weddings. It would read: 
Please present this card at 
St. Davib’S CHAPEL 
If a reception follows the wedding another 
card must be added, reading : 
RECEPTION 
from eight until ten o’clock 


3553 UPSAL AVENUE 
In case of a noon wedding a card is inclosed 
reading: 
BREAKFAST 
at one o’clock 
WINDER MERI 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND AT-HOME CARDS 


\W KDDING announcements are similar 


to invitations, except that the word 
“announce” is used and the particulars of 
hourand church are discarded, thus: 





Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES HOWLAND 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
FLORENCE DANIELS 
to 

Mr. GEORGE BARCLAY RUDOLPHSON 
Thursday, December twentieth 
eighteen htindred and ninety-three 
PHILADELPHIA 


When towns are not so well known as the 
large cities, the name of the State is aflixed or 
placed on the line underneath, 

Another form is to omit the 
parents and simply announce : 


names of 


Mr. GEORGE BARCLAY RUDOLPHSON 
FLORENCE DANIELS HOWLAND 
MARRIED 
Thursday, December twentieth 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

1893 
although the first-named style is preferred if 

parents are living. 
The following card may be inclosed, stating 


future address and time of receiving : 


Mr. AND MrS. GEORGE B. RUDOLPHSON 


At Home 3338 Fifth Avenue 
after February first New York 


or a card reading as follows would be proper: 


AT HOME 
after February first 
3338 FirTH AVENUE 
New York 
Betrothal cards are sometimes issued, but 
this is principally a Jewish custom, and not 
general ; 
BETROTHED 
Mr. GEORGE BARCLAY RUDOLPHSON 
MISS FLORENCE DANIELS HOWLAND 
June, 1892 
PHILADELPHIA 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VISITING CARDS 





ISITING cards are used in all seasons, 

and are a necessary credential or pass- 

port within society realms. The size, tint, 

and style of script denote instantly, to the 

educated eye, the owner’s knowledge of the 
most approved customs of the social world. 

Cards should never be written, and an 
engraved facsimile upon a visiting card is in 
decidedly bad taste. 

A correct card for married ladies is pure 
white, fine in texture, not too heavy but of 
the weight known as 3-ply and must be of 
smooth surface and in size follow the prevail- 
ing style, which at present is nearly square. 
The name should be spelled in full with the 
“ys” in “ Mrs.” above the line, 
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A daughters curd is slightly smaller than 
the mothers and of the same stvie with the 
pretix * M During her first year in society 
her name is engraved upon her mothers card 


If the eldest unmarried daughter, sheis known 
us ** Miss Van Artsdalen,’ otherwise her full 
iven. When tw 
society nearly together thi 


pear on their mothe cura tl 


Daptismial mame | 
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Humiecs apr 


MRS. FREDERICK VAN ARTSDALEN 
THE MISSES VAN ARTSDALEN 


Tuesday 1821 NORTH AVENUE 


if she desires, a widow may, for social pur- 


see only, continue to use the name she 
more as a Wile, and 


us : advise 
this. ** Mr. and Mr cards are used only dur- 
ing the first year alter marriage. Men’s cards 
are of the same quality as those of women but 
net quite so heavy and in size much smatier, 
The present approved size is 54 x 1 9-16. 

The prefix * Mr.’ is invariable, and the en- 
graving small round seript. 

Infants’ cards are not much used, but it is 
proper to announce the birth of a child by 
sending out a small card with namein full 
upon it and the date of birth in the left- 
hand corner: 


leuding stationer 


GEORCE ELLIS FRANKLIN 


February sixteenth 


eighteen hundred and ninety-two 


This is inclosed with the mother’s eard. 


As in other stationery the card board for all 
cards mist be of the first qttality only, The 
edges must be cleanly cut, the engraving uni 


form and distinet, the diair lines carefully 
printed and unbroken, and the entire card free 
from mark or blemish: in faet, it is the atten 
tion that is paid to each and every detail that 
produces the perfect effect demanded by 
fashionable people 


AFTERNOON TEAS: EVENING RECEPTIONS 


A™ representative card for invitation to 
. an afternoon tea the following will be 


found correct: 





Mrs. HAMILTON A. CURTIS 
THE MISSES CURTIS 

Tuesday, January twentieth 
Tea, from five until seven 4382 Walnut Street 
It is sent out a week or ten days previous to 
the date arranged. The card is generally 
square, about a billet size, and doubleenvelopes 
should be used, although many fashionable 
people use single envelopes only, and it cannot 
be called incorrect to do so. 

In the event of a friend receiving with the 
hostess her card is inclosed also, 

Kvening receptions are printed on octavo 
sheets, sometimes on cards, and read : 


Mr. AND Mrs. HENRY E. ALLANDALE 
MkS. FRANCES L. ALLANDALE 
AT HOME 
Wednesday evening, March fourth 
at eight o’clock 
1500 NORTH BROWN STREET 


If a formal reception, the hours “from eiglit 
until ten o'clock? are named, The hackneyed 
“Ros.v. p.”? should be omitted altogether. It 
is not only old style butin bad taste, as the re- 
cipient of an invitation is expected to know 
What is required. ‘ At-homes”? are’ printed 
on billet or octavo cards, but are used for after- 
noon or early evening hours, the sheet being 
correct for evening receptions. 

Where distinguished visitors or others are 
to be honored by presentation to the friends 
of the host and hostess, the invitations read 
thus: 


Dr. AND Mrs. LIGHTWOOD BILLINGS 
request the honour of your company 
on Tuesday evening, January twenty-first 
from four until seven o’clock 
to meet 
PROFESSOR AND MRS. EDWARDS SADLIER 
WILLING’S LANE 
GERMANTOWN 
_This is the best form for a general invita- 
tion: 
Mrs. THOMAS HARDY 


requests the pleasure of your company 
Friday evening, November seventh 
at eight o’clock 
18 PARK Row 


It is customary to denote the amusement 
feature by placing in the lower left-hand corner 
“dancing” or “cards” or “ fancy dress and 
masks.”’ The hour is designated thus: ** Dane- 
ing after nine’’ or * German at eight o’elock ”’ 
or “Supper at half after seven,” and under- 
neath “ dancing,’ but it is better form to in- 
close a separate card reading “ Dancing at nine 
o'clock,” 


OCTOBER, 1892 


CHILDREN’S PARTY INVITATIONS 
per: hilds 
“a used 3 


ANNIE LOUISE GREGORY 





en’s party invitatio 


requests the pleasure of your company 
on her EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 
Thursday evening, October fifth 
from six until nine o’clock 
Games and dancing 83 BELLEVUE TERRACE 


lhis invitation is sometimes 
Which hand-painted desi 


printed on sheets 
ynusappear which 





ir¢ pleusiny to jive nile eves These designs 
ie at the top or corner of the sheet, which is 
atl a billet or mignon. 


DINNER AND LUNCHEON INVITATIONS 





| INNER invitations are sent out one week 

or ten days in advance of theirdate, and 
when given elsewhere than at the residence 
read: 


Mr. AND MrS. CHARLES HARBERTH 
request the pleasure of your company 
AT DINNER 


Monday, February tenth 
at half after six o’clock 
HOTEL BLACKFORD 
An early answer is requested 
1512 LANDRETH STREET 


When numerous entertainments of this 
kind are given during the season a plate in 
blank, for an octavo eard, is in vogue, the 
blank lines being written in with the names of 
guests, date and time 


Mr. JAMES LAWRENCE HALL 
requests the pleasure of 


M aseseeees company 


at dinner 


at eS 2) Se a ee 
2091 WALNUT STREET 


The same form answers for luncheon or 
breakfast by the substitution of either of these 
words for dinner, The word “evening” 
must never appear in a formal dinner invita- 
tion. There is an endless variety of place 
cards, hand decorated being used more than 
those stamped from dies. Pretty effects are 
hil hy combinations of ribbon and cards. 
The best taste is shown ina plain white card 
of medium: size, bevel edge, with the hostess’s 
monogram or crest in upper left-hand corner 
or top center, stamped in silver or gold. The 
name of guest is painted in angular script in 
center of card to match the gold or silver. 
Menus ure except at public 
dinners where they appear in elaborate style, 
some being really handsome souvenirs. 


seldom seen 


BALLS AND THEATRE PARTIES 





BALL invitation requires a sheet with 
the wording of the general invitation 
and the most approved form is: 
Mrs. ADOLPH FARRINGTON 
requests the pleasure of 
anne See eee a vse COMPANY 
at the Foyer of the Academy 
on Monday evening, the seventh of January 
at half after nine o'clock 
5324 MOUND STREET 

This sheet should be inclosed in double en- 
ve lopes of plain neat flap. 

A gentleman wishing to give some friends a 
pleasant evening at the theatre will send an 
engraved jivitation : 

Mr. ALBERT L. KELLOGG 
requests the pleasure of your company on 
Tuesday evening, November twelfth 
to attend a Box Party at the 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
MADAME ADELINA PATTI 

and company in 

LA TRAVIATA 


Supper 
PALACE HOTEL 


The programme, if secured in advance, may 
be engraved on a card and inclosed in a white, 
ragged edge folder, tied in with delicately 
shaded ribbon looped Jong enough to slip over 
a Jady’s hand. Her name is painted across 
the cover in silver or gold. 


WAX, SEALS, INK, PENS 





i foreign countries, England particularly, 
the use of wax is never departed from in 
sealing letters, and it is not only the safe way 
to seal a letter but quite the proper thing. 
Lately the statieners report a greater de- 
mand for wax and seal cutting, and fashion- 
able society will use special colors in wax up- 
on the pure white paper, which will produce a 
tasteful and rich effect. A very pretty im- 
pression may be made with red wax by follow- 
ing these instructions: Rub the seal with lin 
seed oil, then dust a little rouge powder over 
it and then press firmly on the wax. Prepare 
the seal first. Black ink and that alone should 
be used for correspondence, and should be 
of first quality, so that it will not fade. Stub 
pens are favored, and seem to produce the best 
effect in letter writing. 
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A GROUP OF ARTISTIC PORTIERES 
By Margaret Sims 






ZS VOD taste and a regard 
ao / for the true principles of 
decoration seem to de- 
mand a certain simplicity 
in the treatment of por- 
tiéres and hangings, as a 
\) protest against the dis- 
SSA torted arrangements of 
drapery, which,*to some 
extent, found favor a 
little while ago, gaining, for a short period, 
a surprising popularity. 

A portiére, which is initself a work of art, is 
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AN ARTISTIC SERGE PORTIERE (No. 1) 


best hung toa pole or rod on rings, that its 
intrinsic beauty may be fully displayed, while 
it can yet be pushed to one side at pleasure. 
In other cases curtains can be held back either 
high up or low down as may be desired, but 
always so that the effect is graceful, though 
not appearing at all strained or forced, Fes- 
toons, or a multiplication of loops and curves, 
should be avoided. 

When the housewife desires to decorate her 
own portiéres, the methods she may adopt are 
many and varied. The most popular are, in 
this busy age, naturally those which give the 
best and most effective result with the least 
possible labor. Such are appliqué work, bold 
designs in outline, and a mixture of needle- 


work and painting, which, when skillfully 
managed, has unlimited possibilities. The 


choice of materials is wide,and can be made 
to suit all purses without the sacrifice of ar- 
tistic feelings, for nowadays the most beautiful 
colorings can be obtained in even the cheapest 
fabrics. Charming and inexpensive curtains 
can be made by applying a striking design cut 
out of a French flowered cretonne and apply- 
ing it by means of a coarse buttonhole-stitch 
with tapestry wool to a foundation of serge 
or Bolton sheeting; the effect is further im- 
proved by veining the leaves and touching up 
the flowers with silk. 

The pattern may be variously arranged, 
either as a border or as a frieze and dado, 
with powdering of forms over the body of the 
curtain; or, as a matter of fact, in any way 
that seems best and most effective for the pur- 
pose. Designs may also be cut out in velvet 
or plush to be applied upon woolen goods, 
with acouched outline of gold cord, or finished 
off with a buttonhole-stitch of heavy silk, 
with veins and markings made also of the 
‘silk. Be careful in cutting out the forms for 
use in this fashion, that they are all the same 
way of the goods, or the different appearance 
of the pile, as it runs in various directions, 
will have a very unpleasant effect. Velvet or 
plush, that is to be applied, should have linen 
pasted on the back of the goods before the 
design is cut out. This is in order to prevent 
the edges raveling when they are sewn down, 
as the material is, of course, too thick to turn 














A DELICATE AND HANDSOME HANGING (No. 2) 


any of it under. If possible, stretch the cur- 
tain upon which a design is to be applied, in 
order that it shall be put on as smoothly as 
possible without puckering the background. 
‘or this reason also the whole should be 
basted before it is fastened down closely, 





AN ARTISTIC PORTIERE OF SERGE 
ERY effective decorations can berapidly 
executed in what is named “ Old Lady’s 
Work,” because it is easy and not trying to 
theeyes. Fruit subjects are the most suitable, 
such as the orange design in illustration No. 1. 
The curtain itself is serge, the oranges are of 
plush in their natural color, and are slip- 
stitched on invisibly with silk to match, being 
raised slightly by means of a wadding of cot- 
ton wool. The result is that as the plush 
catches the light the fruit has the effect of be- 
ing highly shaded. Where one orange over- 
laps the other, the under one should not be 
raised, and may be of a darker shade. The 
leaves are of thin woolen materials in various 
tints, and can be applied by a couched line or 
buttonhole-stitch. The best method of get- 
ting an assortment of colors is to obtain, if 
possible, a package of samples from a dry 
goods store; enough will be found in each 
piece for several leaves. The stems are worked 
with a coarse woolen or silken thread, and the 
blossoms in white silk. 


A DELICATE AND HANDSOME HANGING 
LLUSTRATION No. 2 is an example of 
somewhat more elaborate and difficult 
work. It is intended for a delicate and hand- 
some hanging. The foundation is of Roman 
satin or mail cloth, of a light tint; the roses, 
which are large, bold and simple in outline, 
are applied in cream-colored silk velvet, and 
painted with tapestry-dyes, to imitate pale- 
pinkish roses, the color of the velvet forming 
the high lights. The leaves and stalks are 
embroidered in silk; the ribbon is applied 
where it is indicated in the design, and is 
shaded also with the dyes. By this means a 
very decora- 
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with perhaps 
a richer and 
more truly 
artistic result, 
is to solidly 
embroider the 
floral part of 
the design, 
filling in the 
ribbon forms 
with some 
fancy stitch. 
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A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DESIGN 

OLD floral and conventional designs may 

be tinted on cream or écru-colored Roman 

satin and outlined with rope-silk which tones 

with the washes used. The design in illus- 

tration No. 3 could be treated in this way, 

though it would be also very effective out- 

lined with gold on plush or flax velours, the 

pressure of the outline causing a good sug- 
gestion of light and shade. 

The indelible tapestry dyes are the most 
suitable for the purpose of tinting, but they 
need careful handling in order to lay them 
evenly and to avoid their running. The sub- 
ject must be drawn out first, either being 
transferred or sketched lightly in charcoal. 
The material should be firmly stretched and 
laid flat to receive the washes. Ordinary hog- 
hair brushes are used. It is best to select the 
silks first, as the dyes may be readily mixed 
to tone with any color, and if the opposite 
course is porenee it may often be difficult to 
procure the exact shades required. In paint- 
ing, commence in the center of the leaf or 
flower, working outward to the edge as the 
brush becomes almost dry. The design may 
be slightly shaded with great advantage. - 


THE LOUIS XVI CURTAINS 


HE Louis XVI curtains (Illustration No. 

4) may be embroidered, but would be 

much more rapidly executed on silk tapestry 
canvas with the Grénié dyes. 

In the drawing, one curtain is left without 
being looped back, in order to show the ar- 
rangement of the design. The ornament 
should be in shades of gold, for which Indian 
yellow, much diluted, is used for the flat wash ; 
and brown, mixed with the yellow for the 
half-tones and shadows. The roses and leaves 
are painted very daintily in their natural 
colors. A light shade of ponceau, together 
with alittle yellow, is employed for the local 
tint of the flowers. The leaves should be kept 
delicate and not worked uptoo much. Avoid 
monotony by making them of various shades, 
but painting 
each one sim- 
ply, without 
attempting 
any elabora- 
tion of detail. 
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A PAIR OF LOUIS XVI CURTAINS (No. 4) 


SOME MORE IDEAS FOR INEXPENSIVE CURTAINS 


JOR an inexpensive curtain, blue denim 
makes an excellent ground, It may be 
variously decorated. A favorite way is to use 
white only for the design, which may be either 
outlined in heavy white cord, or may be of a 
bold pattern, applied in white and embellished 
with embroidery in coarse thread or silk. 
Linen tapestry canvas is com- 
paratively cheap, and comes in 
different grayish and neutral 
shades that make an excellent 
ground for bold designs in 
coarse embroidery, and lovely 
effects may be obtained by the 
use of subdued tones upon 
them. Very quaint hangings 
for a library may be made by 
choosing a mediaeval scene, or 
copying some old tapestry sub- 
ject, and rendering it in coarse 
darning. To carry this out 
well, however, requires artistic 
skill and a certain amount of 
imagination. 

There need never be any dif- 
ficulty in procuring pretty and 
artistic curtains in thin fabrics 
when required, so cheaply 
may they be purchased nowa- 
days. A good idea for finish- 
ing light muslin hangings is to 
make a very deep hem, into 
which is inserted some bright 
colored sateen or silk, which 
harmonizes with the decoration 
of the room. They are then 
tied back with ribbons to match. 
Cheese-cloth is still used for 
hangivgs, and may be decorated 
with designs in delicate colors, 
tinted and outlined in the man- 
ner described furtheron, Rather 
more expensive, but exquisite 
in its effect, for some purposes, is bolting- 
cloth, which comes fifty inches wide. Dainty 
floral designs embroidered in the palest 
Dresden-china shades, make pretty curtains 
and repay the trouble expended on them, be- 
ing extremely delicate in character. 





AN EMBROJDFRED PORTIERE 


HE portiére in illustration No. 5 is in- 
d tended for embroidery. The material 
might be of an olive-green color, The design 
in the panel near the base is outlined with 
gold, and the background darned with red- 
dish-brown flax thread. The border 
would look well worked in various 
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GENERAL HINTS ABOUT PORTIERES 

S to the linings.of curtains, much depends 

on their position and whether the backs of 
the hangings are visible from a room beyond, 
in which case care must be taken that the 
material selected for the lining goes well both 
with the coloring of the portiére and with the 
general tone of the next apartment. Chosen 
with taste and judgment, the two sides of a 
oe en if necessary, be capable of 
larmonizing widely different schemes of color, 














A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DESIGN (No. 3) 


leading the eye without effort from one to the 
other. When both sides of the curtain are in 
this way almost equally important, the linin 
may be, if desired, of the richest material, 
handsomely embroidered silk or tapest 
hangings being frequently backed with ave | 
or flax velours. This latter is especially pop- 
ular with decorators, being comparatively in- 
expensive, while it is manufactured in a great 
variety of artistic colors. For ordinary lin- 
ings almost any fabric may be employed; silk 
and satin of different qualities, and sateen are 
much used; also in some cases a woolen ma- 
terial, such as merino. Heavy curtains, such 
as those of plush, are often interlined with 
Canton-flannel. 

Many people who covet for their window or 
door hangings the handsomely brocaded cur- 
tains for which very high prices are asked by 
interior decorators, do not realize that they 
might obtain them for a much less sum if 
they purchased the material and had them 
made up at home. A woman of great taste 
who, while living in what is termed good 
style, had yet not the wealth of a millionaire 
at her command, recently wished to refurnish 
her parlor, which was becoming old-fashioned 
and, perhaps, a little shabby into the bargain. 
She was her own artist and decorator, super- 
intending the entire remodeling of it in style, 
while utilizing what was possible of the furni- 
ture she already possessed. All the materials 
used were the handsomest of their kind, and 
the cost was but a small proportion of what it 
would have been if given in the hands ofa 
regular decorating house. All her expedients 
can not be entered into here, but the plan pur- 
sued for the curtains may be noted. She visited 
a store devoted to the sale of theatrical cos- 
tumes and furnishings, and selected a fine 

viece of old French brocade in soft shades of 
Pine that harmonized with the scheme of her 
room; bought some dull old-gold satin for the 
lining, and gave them to her maid to make up 
for her. Instead of having lace or muslin 
curtains with them she had a double row of 
deep lace sewn on, rather full down the edges, 
and all her friends were anxious to find out 
wherever she could have purchased them, so 
rich and uncommon a set of hangings did they 
make. Certain it is, that with the expendi- 


ture of some trouble, as well as money, it is 
possible to have a home that is both individual 
and artistic in character, referring especially to 
that class of householders who spend really a 





shades of yellow, brown and green. we : 

Bands of satin, plush or other rich 
materials are frequently laid on a cur- 
tain of serge or bolton sheeting, a more 
or less elaborate design having been 
previously worked upon them, 

Some extremely artistic embroidered 
porticres were made some time ago un- 
der the direction of a large decorating 
firm in New York. The ground was 
handsome plush of a beautiful neutral 
tone, the p sew being a hanging or- 
chid arranged across the top, and, com- 
ing about one-third down the curtains, 

a swarm of butterflies were clinging 
and fluttering around the blossoms and 
scattered irregularly over almost the 
whole space. Both drawing and execu- 
tion were excellent. The design was 
worked directly upon the material. In 
many cases solid embroidery, intended 
to go upon a plush ground, is done up- 
on linen and afterward trans- 

ferred, often with an outline 

of Japanese gold thread. 

Designs are frequently rend- | 
ered with extremely good effect 
by working portions of them 
solidly, the rest being outlined | 


; : > : i) 
or partially filled in. The if} 
Japanese are particularly suc- | 
cessfulin followingthis method see 


of decoration, and examples 
executed by them may be 





























studied with advantage and 
imitated in style. : 

Very artistic are simple 
designs applied in leather on plush or velvet, 
with a couched outline. They are especially 
adapted for library, hall or dining-room hang- 
ings, and where rich and sombre coloring is 
desirable. 


AN EMBROIDERED PORTIERE (No. 5) 


considerable sum on decoration and furniture, 
but without exercising either taste or judg- 
ment in the matter, the reason, probably, that 
three-fourths of the rooms one enters are 80 
commonplace in appearance. 
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ARRANGING CHILDREN’S FROLICS 
A FEW GENERAL HINTS CALCULATED TO 
MAKE THEM SUCCESSFUL 


offering sugyestions for children’s 






N 
parties, fétes and frolics, it is well 
to define at the start the age when 
young people may be safely 
reckoned as children. At fifteen 
oo the line of child life is supposably 

passed. Then, although for several 
years these same young people are not expect d 
to appear in society, they are no longer 
“children.”” This page, therefore, limits itself 
to suggestions for young masters and misses 
unde r fifteen, and aims to olle to them the 
best kinds of diversions—something bright, 
interesting and enjoyable, and at the same 
time wholesome and refined. 

Children cannot too early begin their edu- 
cation in polite manners—not “ company man- 
ners,” such as are sometimes put on with one’s 
best clothes, but in those well-accepted forms 
of good behavior which mark the true lady 
and gentleman, the kind which cannot be 
put on nor taken off, for they are a part of 
the child's growth. 


d lew acceptance of an invitation to a chil- 

dren’s party or féte is a pledge to the 
hostess that by kindness and courtesy the in- 
vited child will do all in his or her power to 
assist in making the party a happy and suc- 
cessful one. Any lapse from this would mark 
a child as unamiable and ill bred. Invitations 
to a child’s féte, certainly if it is to be en cos- 
tume, ought to be sent out at least two weeks 
in advance, and so worded that those invited 
may know the kind of féte intended. The 
hostess may also suggest the kind of costume 
desired. Small stationery, with suitable de- 
sign in the corner, is preferred. If the party 
is not to be too large, and the child is able to 
write neatly and legibly, invitations written 
by the young host or hostess are best. The 
following invitation directs the costume of 
the guest: 


“ Miss ‘Belle Carter will receive ber friends from 
Fairy Land on Wednesday evening, August 
the Tenth, from 4 to 8 at ‘ The Lilacs, Lake- 
view Ave. Will you kindly costume as * Stella, 
the Star Fairy. ”’ 


The guests shall decide what fashion of cos- 
tume will suit the request of the hostess; or 
it is quite proper to consult her with reference 
to the matter. The mother’s card should be 
sent in the same envelope with the invitation. 

It is both courteous and kind on the part of 
each guest to dress as tastefully and suitably 
as possible, though as a rule it is not required 
of them to make their costumes expensive. 
For a “ Greenaway” or “ Mother Goose”’ féte, 
for instance, it is well to follow very carefully 
the prints given in the best illustrated edi- 
tions of the books. 


ATINEE fétes or parties are best for 
B children under ten years. From two 
to six are good hours. Older misses and lads 
should be limited to not later than ten o'clock, 
Dancing at suitable hours in home parlors is 
a@ pretty and harmless diversion—far better 
than some of the rollicking games allowed in 
many homes. Just at this point, even in this 
day of enlightened motherhood, a warning 
word may be given. In no case should games 
of forfeit in which those forfeits must be paid 
with kisses be sanctioned. ‘“ But our children 
are so innocent,” thoughtless mothers urge. 
So they are, and it is the mother’s special 
care that they remain so. Sensitive and re- 
fined children are often forced to play such 
games because it is the rule of the party, and 
they do not wish to appear prudish or dis- 
obliging; yet in every case they do so under 
protest. 

In arranging for children’s amusements the 
dramatic or imitative quality ought to be 
recognized. A children’s party in which all go 
dressed in their prettiest gowns and suits is 
only half the good time it would be were they 
to wear some sort of fancy costume represent- 
ing ideal people whom they have seen or read 
about, even though their garments may be 
fashioned out of the most inexpensive fabrics. 
I SAW an ideal play-room not long since, 

where, in addition to a generous furnish- 
ing in the way of foys and games, the chil- 
dren had quite an extensive wardrobe made 
out of cheap cambric, jeans and sateens, which 
they donned while A ae ath different kinds of 
games. The boys had each a policeman’s, a 
car driver’s and conductor's suit; also soldier, 
sailor, coachman and schoolmaster “ rigs.” 
By r ner petition little Ted, the youngest of 
the flock, had secured a bear-skin suit so that 
he could “play real bear and cover up the 
agl The girls had “grown-up dresses 
ike mamma's” for morning, dinner, street and 
evening wear, also aprons, caps, etc., etc., to put 
on while washing, sweeping, dusting and 
cooking. In addition to these, the children 
had a variety of paper costumes—some cut 
from brown paper and pasted together, others 
a bright colored tissue paper—which were 
really artistic in design. While wearing these 
their play became much more realistic and 
enjoyable. 


EGARDING refreshments, there can be 
but one safe conclusion. An abundance 
of wholesome food, delicately, daintily and 
palatably prepared—such as sandwiches, bis- 
cuits, pastries (if not heavy or too rich), ices, 
and sweetmeats of various kinds may be safely 
eaten by children even under the excitement 
and fatigue of a prolonged frolic and unusual 
hours; but nuts, raisins, French candies, and 
heavy fruits like bananas, dates, figs or raisins 
are very unwholesome. Plate souvenirs, some- 
thing unique in the line of bonbons or pretty 
hand bonquets tied with pretty ribbon, also 
tasteful table decorations, are a delight to little 
people. And the presence of their parents 
and friends adds greatly to their enjoyment. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES, 


Arranged and Described by Mrs. A. G. 


A TOM THUMB WEDDING FETE 
A UNIQUE AND PICTURESQUE FESTIVAL FOR 
VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 


HIS festival engages the service 
of the youngest children, The 

lea is to reproduce, as nearly 
as poss ible, the interes sting 
features of a ceremonious wed- 
i. ding, the party to consist of 
> children of from four to eight 

S years of age dressed in exact 
imitation of grown-up people. ‘Two of the 
tiniest children should be chosen for the bride 
and groom. ‘The former wears the conven- 
tional bride’s costume—dress, white or cream 
colored with long train and veil, also bouquet, 
gloves, etc., exactly like a real bride. The 
groom, best man, ushers, papas and other male 
guests wear the usual gentleman's evening 
costume—black swallow-tail coat, low-cut 
vest with white bosom, necktie and gloves, 
long trousers and patent leather shoes, Mam- 
mas wear train dresses of mode or lavender 
shades and powdered hair. Papas also may 
whiten their locks, since baldness cannot be 
conveniently managed. The maid of honor 
and bridesmaids—the number of the latter 
varying from one to six—wear pretty, light 
evening toilettes without trains. The little 
ladies should wear flowers and carry fans, the 
maid of honor bearing a basket filled with 
blossoms which she scatters along the path of 
the bride. 

The party enters the room to the music of 
Lohengrin’s wedding march, in the following 
order: 

Ushers (numbering four to eight), maid of 
honor, bride, leaning upon papa’s arm, then 
bridesmaids (four or six in number), bride’s 
mamma, leaning upon the arm of her eldest 
son, groom's papa and mamma and members 
of families followed by guests. 

The rector in surplice, with groom and best 
man, await the approaching party. Papa gives 
away the bride, and the bride and groom take 
their places before the rector. The bridal 
party arranges itself upon the platform thus: 
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1 Bride. 2 Groom. 3 Maid of honor. 4 Best 
man. 5 Rector. 6 and 7 Bride’s parents. 8 and9 
Groom’s parents. 10 to 17 Inclusive, bridesmaids, 
18 to 25 Inclusive, ushgrs. At left bride's friends; 
right, groom's friends. 

The ceremony is represented by a succession 
of very beautiful tableaux without curtain : 

1 Bride and groom join right hands, and the 
rector holds the book as though reading. 

2 Presentation of the ring. 

3 Blessing the kneeling pair. 

4 Benediction. 

5 Saluting the bride. 

During the tableaux a piano or organ accom- 
paniment is played softly, the music following 
closely and appropriately the natural changes 
of the tableaux. 

After suitable congratulations, the wedding 
party is seated in small chairs upon the plat- 
form and a dainty wedding collation of cake, 
ices and coflee is served. Small handmaidens 
wearing white caps and aprons do the serving, 
the salvers, glasses, dishes, spoons, doilies, 
etc., being of small pattern. 

While the serving is still going on an enter- 

tainment called ** An Hour in Lilliput Land,” 
may be introduced. ‘This is given by the lit- 
tle people, and should be as varied as possible. 
Very small children can assist in the musical 
ws with singing and the use of “nine wired 
ells,”’ specially arranged for hand playing. 
They can also jingle tambourines as accom- 
paniment to the piano. The supply of kin- 
dergarten songs and games is now so ample 
there can be little difficulty in finding mate- 
rial for an entertainment of this kind. 
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A “PRO AND CON” PARTY 


IN WHICH THE EDUCATIVE ELEMENT IS 
MINGLED WITH PLEASURE 


EQUIRE that the company be 
divided into twosets. They “choose 
up” after the fashion of a spelling 
match, then stand in opposite lines. 
A story is started at the head of 
the line by one of the Pros, who 

J must begin each sentence with a 

word whose prefix is “ pro,” and not 
use the same word twice. He may go on as 
long as possible in this way. But at the first 
moment of hesitation a Con catches up the 
story, beginning every new sentence with a 
new word prefixed by “con.” 

This seems to be a very simple game, but 
with a company of bright students there is 
an unlimitéd scope for the enlargement of 
one’s vocabulary, and the contest becomes one 
of deepest interest. If a word is wrongly 
chosen, or incorrectly classified, or mispro- 
nounced, it omits the player from the game. 
When the speaker hesitates simply, and the 
narrative goes to the other side, be may still 
stand in line and take up the story when his 
turn comes again. When the number is nar- 
rowed down to one or two upon either side 
the contest grows exciting. The one who is 
iasi to fail wins for himself, also for his side. 





FETES AND FROLICS 
Lewis | 


A FAIRY FOLK FROLIC 


A PRETTY PICTURE OF COSTUMED FAIRIES 
IN A FAIRY WORLD 







UPERSTITIOUS All-Hallow-FE’en in- 
vites the fairy folk for a frolic en 
costume in all the glory of tulle, 
tarletan and spangles. The 
‘* Brownies,” too, are called from 
their mysterious haunts to take 
part in this delightful revel. 

Horie rooms may be so transformed that 
one may well believe that fairy world and 
fairy folk are a reality. Many houses are ar- 
ranged with three rooms connected by fold- 
ing doors—double parlors and a room in the 
L. The L room is reserved for the fairy grotto, 
and is decorated thus 

Cover the side walls with green cambric 
not too dark nor too smoothly placed, Loop 
the same in easy festuons to cover the upper 
wall, Then among these festoons fasten 
trailing vines and small tree branches. Upon 
the cambric covering the side walls make 
rough, free, charcoal sketches of rocks, re- 
cesses, caverns and smaller grottos. Inter- 
mingled with and covering the sharper out- 
lines place with judicious taste small trees, 
branches and vines, liberally decorated with 
spangles, shining pendants and baubles. Ar- 
range also glittering draperies of fabrics, 
known as cloth of gold and silver, with silver 
and gold fringes. Stars, diamond and heart- 
shaped figures cut from gilt, amber and silver 
paper should be added, ‘These decorations 
may be pinned lightly tothe cambric. Place 
a few lamps with chimneys of red, blue and 
yellow glass, and, under their soft tinted light, 
the scene is indeed beautiful. 

The parlors can be similarly arranged if 
desired, otherwise the rooms should be cleared, 
the carpet covered with white cloth and the 
general decorations may well consist of bright 
colored tarletans, and flowers. In the center 
of the room suspend a bright-colored hoop 
to which gay ribbons, not Jess than three 
yards long, should be fastened at equidis- 
tant points. With these, each claiming a 
color to match their costume, the children 
perform the fairy frolic, the changes of which 
are similar to the May pole dance, except the 
final braiding of the May pole. These same 
ribbons may be used later in the scarf revel— 
a beautiful melange of music, color and 
motion. 

Fairy costumes for little girls are of tarletan 
or tulle, liberally ornamented with glittering 
fringes and spangles. The queen ought to 
wear a crown and elaborately fashioned dress ; 
the wee godmother a somber costume, brown 
bonnet and _ spectacles. Little boys as 
‘“* Brownies,” wearing closely fitting suits of 
brown jean with hoods of the same fabric, 
upon which a pair of upright rabbit-shaped 
ears four inches long are sewed. 
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HALLOW-E’EN PLEASURES 


A FR-ULIC FOR THE EVENING WHEN THE 
SPELL OF THE FUTURE ABOUNDS 


LE following suggestions for an 
American Hallow-F’en re- 
produces many features of a 
delightful party given by a 
young farmer and his wife 
ne among the Doneglan Glens of 
+O [reland : 

~ Over every door of the house 
and rooms apple parings hang, and beside 
each a maiden watches eagerly the lad whom 
the fairies have chosen to pass under it first. 
Meanwhile she sits busily cutting out letters 
of the alphabet, which later are to be set 
sailing in basins of water. With inflated 
cheeks she is to blow the letters into line 
so they shall spell the charmed name of her 
dearest friend. 

Groups of lads duck their heads deep into 
buckets of water to bring out with their teeth 
oe coins scattered over the bottom of the 
tub. 

Others still test apple charms—first peeling 
the apple, then winding the peel about the 
head three times the while “ wishing a wish,” 
and throwing the peel backward over the left 
shoulder. The initial letter it forms begins 
the name of the future sweetheart. Then the 
apple must be eaten and the seeds stuck upon 
the palm of the hand. These are named for 
as many different friends, then tossed over the 
left shoulder—the one remaining is the true 
heart chosen by fairies. 

Again, salt herring (in Ireland they must 
have been playfully stolen) are broiled with- 
out turning, eaten with hot tongs, then 
“dreamed on” without drink. The dreams, 
supposed to be ruled over by fairy folk, are 
“sure to come true.’ Then bannocks are 
fried upon a griddle by the lads, and whoever 
turns one without breaking it will some day 
win the maiden who mixed the batter. Hazle- 
nuts are burned and their ashes carefully done 
up in packages. These are hidden under the 
pillow to ensure happy dreams. 

Then corn popping, molasses boiling and 
chestnut roasting goes on. Sometimes but 
two kernels of corn are put in the skillet and 
over it two friends bend to take note of their 
future fortune. If the two kernels pop de- 
corously inside the skillet, they are to remain 
friends forever. If one kernel pops outside 
the skillet the one toward whom it pops will 
be the breaker of that friendship. If both go 
outside the separation will be mutual. 

Dancing led by rollicking music goes on 
until midnight. Then under a special spell 
the fairy folk reveal by signs, well understood 
among these superstitious people, their for- 
tunes for the coming year. 
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RAINY DAY DIVERSIONS 


PLEASURES AND FROLICS FOR THE SEASON 
OF INDOOR PLEASURES 





Twas the mother of quite a large 
family who declared, “I can bring 
up a whole family with a pair of 
scissors and a mucilage bottle,” 
and he was not very far from 
right. Bright days, as a rule, take 
care of themselves, therefare so many 
pleasant sports to be enjoyed out of doors, 
But the tug-of-war comes with rainy weather. 
Then something new and interesting must be 
planned to occupy the children’s time and at- 
tention, and for boys and girls of varying ages 
there are many varieties of pleasant and in- 
structive occupations to be enjoyed with scis- 
sors and paste. _ 
Pat - girls from eight to twelve may give 
a * Reception to Royalty,” by collecting 
pictures of kings and queens, emperors and 
empresses, princes and princesses Of various 
royal courts. While cutting them out care- 
fully,and preparing them so that they may 
stand alone, mamma may tell them the story 


of their royal lives and something about the . 


country and people where they live. The 
“standers’’ are made by pasting a strip of 
moderately thick paper or pasteboard an inch 
wide, perhaps, full length at the back of the 
yicture. Let the pasteboard broaden at the 
peel it an inch beyond the toe. When 
partly dry bend at the hee] to form a right 
angle. The figures can then stand quite 
firmly, and be moved from place to place. 

When a suflicient number of people are 
made ready for the reception, then the blue- 
room furniture at the White House (stationers 
sell these pictures at a penny or two a sheet) 
may be cut out in the same way, and, with the 
necessary formalities of presentation, the re- 
ception may go on. Litti» girls who have a 
taste for millinery, dress-making, or doll- 
dressing may cut out all sorts of hats, bonnets 
and garments, and arrange for a spring or fall 
opening. 


| owe of the same age may purchase an 

endless variety of soldiers. Army and 
navy officers, artillery companies, army 
wagons, ambulances, ete., also pictures of 
famous war generals and their staff officers; 
in fact, a complete set of classified pictures 
may be secured for representing an entire 
army. These cut out carefully and strength- 
ened with ‘standers,” as described above, 
furnish material for many a well-fought battle. 
The instruments of slaughter a couple of 
bean-blowers manipulated by two small boys; 
brigadier generals both valorous and famous; 
fallen heroes carried off the field in ambu- 
lances; horses and men falling on every side; 
the quick return to life of entire companies 
and the rapid “setting up” preparatory to a 
new encounter, are all very interesting to 
small boys. Fences, trees, rocks, hills, horses, 
tents, and the pleasant bivouac scene may all 
be played by preparing the required pictures. 
Boys who have a taste for animals and birds 
may prepare extensive ‘* Zoos;”’ also fish, for 
aquariums. 
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DINING WITH THE POETS 


A GAME FULL OF PLEASURE AND INSTRUC<- 
TION FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


LL gather about the library table as 
for dining. Some one who may be 
called ** Professor,” takes the head 
of the table. With carver and 
fork he begins the following dis- 
course, the other diners giving the 
poets’ names, which are in italics. 

*“T invite you to dine with me in honor of our 
friends the poets. I do not inform you who 
they are to be, but will suggest their names, 
When in my rambling talk I pause, under- 
stand that I have Jed you to that suggestion, 
and shall expect you to give me the required 
name before I can goon. If your answer is 
appropriate, whether or not it happens to be 
the one | have in mind, | shall accept it and 
proceed, 

“Now my good friend (turning to his 
neighbor on the left) in behalf of our poet 
friends in whose honor we dine to-day, what 
is expected of us? to —”’ 

** Chaucer ”’ (chaw, sir). 

* Not quite what I expected, but excellent. 
You are indeed a wit. But, Miss Butterfly, 
you are even —” 

“* Whittier”’ (wittier). 

“The eliding of an ‘h’ makes little difference 
in the sound of words, but it takes a philolo- 
gist, Master Charles, to tell how much a —” 

** Wordsworth.” 

** And we must remember that the real value 
of a friend depends very little upon his physi- 
cal stature. One may save a little something 
from the bill of his —” 

“ Taylor,” 

“Tf one do not happen to be a —”’ 

“ Longfellow.” 

“ But the long and the short of the whole 
matter counts very little at a dinner. Now, 
my dear Miss Edith, I do, indeed, hesitate to 
offer you a portion of this oyster heap, for, 
alas, these delicious bivalves are apt to be —” 

** Shelley.”’ 

“And should be avoided by geniuses with 
unreliable molars. 

““Miss E., shall I offer you a bit of this 
chicken? The carver is reminded by the 
special rigidity of this joint that our bird is 
far from —”’ 

** Young.” 

‘ Besides, I’m convinced that the cook has 
neglected the —”’ 

** Browning.” 

“of this fowl. Usually a cook —” 

** Burns.’ 

The discourse goes on indefinitely. Notable 
es in any department of literature, art, or 

1istory may be chosen as special guests at a 
dinner of this kind. 
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*III— THE DUCHESS” 


By Isapet A. MALLON 


HE said in a laughing way, 
“They call me ‘The 
Duchess,’ because I never 
looked like the ones you 
see in fleshy and blood! 

You suddenly remember 
that the average duchess is 
red of face, hooked of nose, 
and badly gowned, while 
the one standing before 
very tiny woman, slight but well 
formed. Her hairis of a light-brown shade, 
knotted loosely on top of her head, and break- 
ing away into most fascinating little curls all 
over her forehead. From under this frame look 
out two large dark-brown eyes, with thick curly 
Jashes, eves that are bright and sparkling with 
delight, as if the world were full of sweet 
things. The mouth is small, but determined, 











you is a 


and the whole expression of the face is that of 


a woman of wit, good temper and sweetness. 





“THE DUCHESS ”’ 


As for her frock! Well, no duchess ever 
wore such a lovely tea-gown. It is of soft, 
rich plush, with some old ruffles of lace about 
the wrist and throat, and the tiny feet peeping 
in and out from under her petticoat are in the 
most bewitching Louis Quinze shoes, just such 
shoes as ‘ Phyllis,” or ** Mollie Bawn,” * Lil- 
lian,’ or “Mrs. Geoffrey” might have 
lighted in. Now, you know who it is. It is 
Mrs. Margaret Hungerford, who has given to 
you and me, and to everybody who knows 
how to read, those delightful love stories, full 
of brightness, full of wit, and as clear and 
pure as a glass of water taken from a well by 
the wayside. Few women have as 
dent admirers as “The Duchess ;’’ few women 
who have written novels have as great a right 
to this admiration, for few have made love as 
pure and beautiful a thing, few have created 
as loving and lovable characters, and none 
have depicted the charms of the Irish gentle- 
folk as has this woman. We think of the 
Irish famine, we think of the Irish peasant, 
but we are so far olf that we forget that on 
the Emerald Isle gentry blue- 
blooded, kind of heart and courtly of manner. 
And it has been left to this tiny little statuette 
of Dresden ware to depict these people. 

About her personally: She married when 
very young, and her husband died in less than 
six years, leaving her with three tiny girls to 
care for. In married Mr. Henry 
Hungerford, of Cahirmore, and she is the 
mother of six small people, one of whom is 
the most delightful baby of a year, rejoicing 
in the name of Tom. He is just such a baby 
as she writes about; a roly-poly fellow, who 
can be picked up in your arms and kissed 
until he laughs with glee, and you are physic- 
ally weary of sweetness. 

Mrs. Hungerford has discovered that the 
best working hours are in the morning; and 
so for three hours every forenoon she may be 
found in her den. It is not the sort of a room 
you usually think of as a workshop. There is 
ahuge grate in it, and the log fire blazes up as 
if to suggest the pictures in its flames for the 
fair occupant to see. Book cases are all about 
the room, overflowing with dictionaries, books 
of reference, novels and histories, while about 
are flowers in plenty. Charming pictures are 
on the wall, and lovely bits of the valuable 
old china to which ‘*‘ The Duchess”’ is devoted, 
The desk is a marvel of neatness, every pack- 
age or bundle of manuscript being tied and 
labeled, and as she funnily enough says: ‘I 
scribble my notes on the last sheets of my 
friends’ letters. Wouldn't they be surprised 
if they knew that the last sheet became the 
scene of a love affair, a full account of a mur- 
der, a boycotting, or, most likely of all, a flir- 
tation? I am not a very good sleeper, so I 
am very apt to plan out my scenes at night, 
and write them in the morning. Write with 
regularity? Sometimes I have written the 
last chapter of a book first—a good situation 
will come to me, | will write it out, and later 
on write all around it. 
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‘Phyllis’ was my first book. And do you 
know, all my family are in the army,and I am 
the only one who has ever drifted into this sort 
of thing? Yes, I have written twenty-seven nov- 
els, and alot of shorta At school 
I took the prize always for composition, and 
my greatest pleasure used to come, when I was 
a tiny tot, from inventing fairy stories, and 
watching how spellbound the other children 
became when I told them. 1 laugh whenever 
I think that I was only ten years old when I 
wrote a ghost story that frightened me so I 
conld not goto sleep until 1 had gotten the 
bedclothes over my head. I regard this us 
the greatest work of my life. At eighteen [ 
began to write regularly, and have never 
stopped, Yes, I am very proud of the Irish 
gentry, and | am glad that you Americans 


ticles besides. 


like the picture of them given in ‘ Ross- 
moyne.’ Iam the daughter of a clergy- 
man, the Rey. Canon Hamilton, rector of one 
of the oldest churches in Ireland, and St. 


Faughnan’s Cathedral in Ross, Carbery, Coun- 
ty Cork. My grandfather was John Hamil- 
ton, of Besington, Dunboyne, thirteen miles 
from Dublin. We came over from Scotland 
to Ireland in the reign of Jamesthe First. I 
am more than happy; Ihave a full, complete 
life, in which my only trouble is a review. I 
have never overcome my terror of one, and as 
each arrives | am a coward before it is read. 
“As to the origin of my nom de plume, 
there is not very much to say about it. Many 


years ago while engaged upon ‘Phyllis,’ I 
happened to attend an ‘At home’ at the 
house of one of my intimate friends. As I 


was about to enter the reception-room my 
host saw me and came forward. He waved 
the footman back, and himself announced me 
to the guests, as ‘Her Grace, The Duchess.’ 
Very solemnly he said it, and being all well 
known to each other, the laugh was universal. 
nm 

Then somebody else took up the plot, and 


said the title well became me. I was a per- 
son of such an ‘august presence,’ being full 
five feet in height, and at that time very 


young and slight. This still further delighted 
us all, and from that hour the sobriquet clung 
tome. It was all very foolish, very frivolous, 
very light-hearted, but we were all young 
together, and a laugh seemed to us then the 
best life could give. In England I am not 
known by this title. My editors here strongly 
disapprove of my making use of it; but on 
the first sheets of * Phyllis’ it was inadver- 
tently printed, and these sheets, uncorrected, 
were sent across the water. Hence the Ameri- 
can knowledge of me by that name.” 

Having a beautiful home, and being the 
head of a happy family, Mrs. Hungerford sel- 
dom goes away, and when she does her hus- 
band declares that everything goes wrong, 
while as for the children they set up a piercing 
moan when it is suggested that the lady of 
the manor should be out of their sight even 
for a few days. In 1889 **The Duchess’”’ went 
to London, and it is pretty to see how her face 
lights up as she tells of her reception there. 

“The Duchess” is happiest when she is at 
work in her garden; she digs and delves and 
clips and investigates weeds, and decides that 
they shall be turned out, and is assisted in her 
work by a bevy of handsome children, who 
are healthy and obedient, who take to mother 
each story of happiness or sorrow, and who 
believe that te help mother in the garden, or 
to be near mother any place, is a supreme de- 
light. In all her work Mrs. Hungerford has 
shown her love of children and her love of 
home life, and after you see the dear chicks 
that she has herself, you can quite understand 
how she can write of them so well. 

Her husband? Well, what are her heroes? 
He adores his wife; he is a great athlete; he 


rides, drives, shoots, fishes, and does all 
equally well. It is an idyllic home, but it 
would not be if it were not that the home 


mother is so overflowing with joy and glad- 
ness, with love and kindness, that she imbues 
each one near her with some of her own vir- 
tues. The women who ure careful as to the 
books they put in their daughters’ hands—and 
all women should be this—need never be afraid 
at giving a book that bears upon it the signa- 
ture of “The Duchess.” Never goody-goody 
never sinking into the skim milk 
many women writers, her abso- 


stories are 


lutely sweet and pure, full of piquancy, full of 


innocent love making, full of fun, She paints 
men and women, girls and boys, at their best, 
and as only a bright Irish womuncan. There 
are few American women who have not 
langhed with * Dicky Brown,” mourned over 
the boycotting in * Rossmoyne,” been happy 
and sad with ** Phyllis,” or watched the gradual 


growing of love between “ Lillian” and her 
guardian. It is unfortunate that there are 
not more writers who have not only the 


piquancy, but the goodness of ** The Duchess.” 

Her home is at St. Brenda’s, Bandon, County 
Cork, and a visitor there is given, by the pretty 
hostess, that hearty Irish welcome that is so 
delightful. All about the house itself are 
flowers and shrubbery, a great many rose trees, 
beech trees all over the lawn, which slopes 
from the house down to a river that runs at 
the foot of a deep valley. There is a most 
wonderful kitchen garden, where fruit trees are 
many, the apple and pear trees laden with 
blossoms, a quarter of an acre of strawberry 
beds, while the raspberry and the currant 
bushes vie in number. All the country 
through there are beautiful drives, and Mrs, 
Hungerford is specially fond of driving. 

You keep saying over and over again, “ It is 
an idyllic home,” and it is. my friend. It is the 
home of a woman who does not dip her pen 
in acid and write cruelties; instead, it goes 
into a well of hopeful thoughts, and writes 
out the pretty tales where true love triumphs. 
True love triumphs here in this, her own 
home, and all of us are very much inclined to 
picture what we, ourselves, have experienced, 
You bid good-bye to “ The Duchess” sadly, but 
you carry away with you the most charming 
picture imaginable, and you fully realize that 
as a delightful hostess, a witty writer, a loving 
mother and wife ‘‘time will not wither, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety ;’’ and in 
your heart you say, * God bless her and hers,” 
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*XXII—THE WIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
By Artnur Howarp PickerineG 


HE first meeting of 
Oscar Wilde with the 
beautiful Miss Lloyd, 
who afterward became 
his wife, had in it some- 
thing of the dramatic. 
One afternoon while out 
calling with his mother, 
Lady Wilde, he was pre- 
sented to a lovely young 

zirl with whom he talked for some time and 

in whom he became very much interested, so 
much so that when leaving the house he 
burned to his mother and said: 

“ By the by, mamma, I think of marrying 
that girl.” 

Lady Wilde laughed, for she was accustomed 
to her son’s eccentricities and sudden fancies, 





By 
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This fancy, however, was buried deeper than 
any that had gone before. Oscar Wilde went 
to America; he lectured, posed, talked and 
wrote until his name was ag familiar in the 
chief cities of the United States as in England. 
He returned home, he settled down to steady 
literary work, and—much to the amazement 
of Lady Wilde, as weil as of his friends—he 
married “ that girl.” 

Constance Lloyd was the 
Horatio Lloyd, Queen’s Counsel, an English 
gentleman who had gained a great reputation 
as a lawyer fora very erudite opinion on cer- 
tain railway bonds which were ever afterward 
known as “ Lloyd’s bonds.’’ Constance was 
a beautiful girl, with masses of thick wavy 
chestnut hair, large blue eyes, beautifully 
penciled eyebrows, a broad forehead and a 
figure full of grace. In their early married 
days, when Mr. Wilde was still practicing his 
gospel of the beautiful, and was himself the 
head and front of the wsthetic movement In 
England, his young wife was a willing and 
loving disciple, and wore the esthetic gowns 
and artistic colors approved of and designed 
by her husband, Walter Pater has written 
nobly on the subject of beauty; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilde were willing in their own persons 
to preach their sermon. 

The first appearance of Mrs. Wilde in society 
was a marked success; her youth, her beauty, 
her freedom from affectation, her lovely :s- 
thetic gowns, were the talk of thetown. Few 
persons knew how bashful this lovely young 
girl really was, what an effort she had to 
make before she entered a drawing-room. 
Mrs. Wilde often savs now that her first sea- 
son, after her marriage, was torture to her; 
the constant meeting of new people, the 
knowledge tliat she must do her best to make 
a pleasing impression, hung like a pall over 
her whenever she left her pretty home. In 
her own house, on her reception days, it was 
even worse; and yet she always appeared per- 
fect mistress of herself and of the occasion, 
and the very bashfulness from which she suf- 
fered lent 
charm to this pretty woman. In herown per- 
son she furnished an excuse and at the same 
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a new and, as it were, a far-off 
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time a text for her husband's essays on beauty. 
No one, who saw her in those early days, in 
her clinging draperies of dull gray or blue, or 
in her graceful white Grecian gowns, can ever 
forget the beautiful pictures she presented. 

Ultra-zestheticism in dress having gone out 
of fashion, and having accomplished its work, 
Mrs. Wilde to-day is only «esthetic enough to 
tinge the fashions of the season with her own 
personality. Her gowns are perfect examples 
of good taste in fold, harmony and color. She 
is still so esthetic as to care for the beautiful; 
but she bends the fashions of the day to her 
own sweet will instead of clinging to the 
medizeval forms re-introduced, some years ago, 
by her husband. Indeed, in no manner is 
Mrs. Wilde conspicuous to-day, excepting for 
her beauty and good taste, any more than is 
her husband, who has returned to the some- 
what conventional costume of the latter por- 
tion of the nineteenth century, and only oc- 
casionally helps to make a new color or a fow- 
er ‘‘the rage.” 

To see Mrs. Wilde at her best, one should 
visit her at her pretty house in Tite Street, 
Chelsea. On one side of the hall is Mr. Wilde's 
“den,” where books, periodicals, manuscripts 
and flowers are to be found on all sides. The 
dining-room is at the back, and is a study in 
ivory white; walls, ceiling, furniture and china 
all harmonize. Above stairs is the drawing- 
room, with its many beautiful panels of 
stamped Japanese leather, its few perfect 
specimens of bric-d-brac, its low, comfortable 
lounges, its graceful chairs, its pretty tea table 
with its delicate porcelain and old silver, its 
artistic etchings, and its full-length portrait 
of Oscar Wilde in an old-fashioned costume. 
Here on Wednesday afternoons during the 
season, Mrs. Wilde can be found, with her two 
pretty boys clinging to her gown, dispensing 
“tea” to her guests and receiving them with 
gracious hospitality, while her husband assists 
with his ever-ready fund of witty talk. 

There are two children, both boys, Cyril 
and Vivian. Oscar Wilde laughingly says 
that he has put them at a disadvantage with 
this modern age by giving them such romantic 
names; the names of Cyril and Vivian do 
seem out of place in the money-making, mate- 
rialistic world of London; but yet it is hardly 
to be expected that the Wilde 5 tend will ever 
become business men. With such a father and 
such a sweet, poetic and lovely mother, it 
almost goes without saying that the boys 
must develop into artists of some sort or 
other. They are attractive boys, with great 
masses of thick, wavy brown hair, thoughtful 
blue eyes, and the sturdy strength and rounded 
limbs of young Greeks. 

Although Mrs. Wilde has always taken such 
a lively interest in her husband’s pursuits, and 
has cared for all that is truly beautiful, she 
has by no means neglected the more homely 
duties of domestic life. She overlooks her 
household in almost an American fashion, 
and herself cares for the pleasures and neces- 
sities of her children. 

Americans, especially those who have be- 
come famous in literature or art, are always 
sure of a hearty welcome from the Wildes. 
Mrs. Wilde has never vet crossed the Atlantic, 
but hopes to do so some day. Her boy Cyril is 
an adventurous spirit whose ambition is to be 
a sailor and to sail to America, where he has 
promised to visit all his dear American friends 
and have some ‘“‘tea and cake” with them. 
Edgar Fawcett, Edgar Saltus, Clyde Fitch and 
Jonathan Sturges are all friends of Mrs. 
Wilde, and are sure to find their way to her 
pretty home whenever they pass through 


MRS. WILDE AND HER BOY, CYRIL 


London. Any American who wishes to see 
London society and does not meet and visit 
Mrs. Wilde has lost one of the most delight- 
ful opportunities offered by that great metrop- 
olisfor her home proves that it is not alone 
unlimited wealth and gorgeous entertain- 
ments that attract interesting men and women. 
There is perhaps no house in London where 
more brilliant and delightful people congre- 
gate during the season, and where the talk is 
sure to be so effervescent, as in the little salon 
presided over by Mrs. Oscar Wilde. Poets, 
artists, sculptors, members of Parliament, 
scientific men, actors and actresses, ladies ot 
high title, men of lofty position, and the 
gilded youth of the day, gather together 
around Mrs. Wilde’s tea-table, attracted quite 
as much by the charm of the hostess as by 
the inimitable wit of her husband. 
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AT HOME WITH THE EDITOR 





T is the natural desire of every 
mother that her son shall be 
a successful man—prosper- 
ous as a man of business, 
respected by the community 
in which his future life may 
becast. And whocan blame 
a mother if sometimes—yea, 
frequently —she expects 
more of her son than he is capable of realizing 
for her? A mother's love is deep—deeper, 
stronger and yet more gentle than any other 
love ever extended to a man. And is there 
one among us who is not anxious to realize 
all the loving expectations centered upon and 
within us by she who bore us? 
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ND yet—and I have reached this conclu- 
sion through the scores of letters from 
mothers which have come to me during 
the past three years—failure in a young 
man’s life cannot always be attributed to 
him, but at times to erroneous parental direc- 
tion. We talk nowadays so much of the 
education of children that we are apt to forget 
that there is such a thing as the education of 
parents that is wanting in some households. 
There is in England an organization called 
“The Society for the Education of Parents,” 
and as one reads the proceedings of this body 
the truth comes home with very strong force 
that a few branches of such a society might 
with great benefit be scattered throughout our 
country. Ido not mean to imply by this that 
there are parents who wilfully misguide their 
children, but some of the greatest evils we do 
are sometimes done unconsciously. And it is 
so in many cases that I personally know of, 
where parents are dwarfing, in a measure, the 
lives of their sons by unconscious errors; but 
they are errors just the same, committed 
though they are through parental love and 
the mist with which that love sometimes be- 
clouds the eyes of parents. There is such a 
thing as bringing our children so close to our 
affections as to leave no room for our judg- 
ment to act for their best interests. The proper 
education of a child is that training which 
tempers love with wisdom, A son may not 
always choose the path which a parent’s love 
would dictate, but that does not make the 
choosing the less wise. If the destinies of 
some of our boys were guided only by that 
parental love which is apt to be bestowed upon 
an only son, we might well tremble for a por- 
tion of our future men. The world, unfor- 
army: does not always agree with a parent 
as to the capability of a son—and sometimes 
the world is nearer right than is the parent. To 
make this point more clear let me illustrate 
by a quotation from a letter received by me 
from an affectionate mother only a fortnight 
since. 
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rT.\HIS mother’s letter said to me: “ My son 

| every taste and tendency toward a 
pliysician’s career, but both father and 
mvself desire that his life shall be given to the 
law, just as were the lives of the most success- 
ful men of both of our families But des- 
pite our best efforts, he continues to develop a 
taste toward the medica] profession. Natur- 
ally we are discouraged.” Without applying 
my remarks to this or any special individual 
case, it may positively be asserted that there 
is no greater wrong which a parent can inflict 
than to try and thwart the natural tastes and 
desires and tendencies in a growing son. If 
a boy's thoughts, tastes and studies turn 
in the direction of medicine, it is a wrong to 
him, and an injury to his future life, to dis- 
suade him from them and endeavor to train 
his thoughts into the channels of the law, 
science, art, or any other professional study. 
The careers of our most successful men point 
to one potent fact as a rule, that they adopted 
the trade or profession for which they could 
command the greatest and the most natural 
interest. A man in an uncongenial occu- 
pation never yet made a success, and never 
will. Where interest is absent, energy and 
ambition never exist. Let a boy feel a deep 
interest in his work, and I care not what that 
work is, he holds in that one element the 
greatest lever to success. 1 believe thoroughly 
in the self-development of a boy’s tastes so far 
as his future occupation is concerned. A 
parent can do much toward training that de- 
velopment, and if taste comes therewith, 
then the course is clear. But forcing a boy 
into an occupation for which he has abso- 
lutely no taste, simply because of some family 
reason, or parental preference, is wrong, and 
no good can ever come from such a course. 
The old saw that you can lead a horse to the 
brook but you cannot make him drink is an 
apt simile here 
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YOUNG man making a career for him- 
self nowadays, no matter what profes- 
sion he may choose, has a hard row to hoe at 
its best. Obstacles are far more numerous in 
a young man’s path than are encouragements. 
It is nnfortunate, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that there are ten people in this world ready 
to pull a young man down where there is one 
to help him up. Competition in all trades and 
professions is keen ; men are alert, anda young 
man, if he would succeed, cannot afford to 
lose a single point. Now, in this uneven 
struggle, if there is one thing the right sort of 
a young man needs it is home encouragement. 
In the outer world he is buffeted from post to 
pillar, and he naturally seeks his home at the 
close of a day thirsting for that sympathy in 
his work which he may not have found out- 
side. If, then, at his father’s or mother’s fire- 
side, he is continually made to feel that his 
struggles are distasteful to his closest kin, and 
is not only made to feel so but is told so, the 
fight is one which only a few can successfully 
carry tothe end. Home love and sympathetic 
encouragement is the most healing salve for 
the wounds of the world, for man as well as 
for boy, and cruel is that paternal doctrine 
which would withhold it from a son conscien- 
tiously struggling for success in what he 
honestly feels to be the work for which he is 
best adapted. : 
© 
7 ET we can go to the other extreme, and see 
how a mother’s anxious affection can be 
carried to a point beyond the best interests of 
ason. It was but a month or so ago thata 
dear good woman, full of a mother’s anxiety, 
wrote to me and recounted all the efforts she 
had made in behalf of her son. She had 
spoken “to all her friends,” she wrote, had 
“secured letters of recommendation from in- 
fluential people,” and she had, to her mind, 
done all she could to successfully launch her 
son into business life. And she had, dearsoul! 
But as I read her letter the thought would 
continually come to me: “ What has this boy 
done for himself?”? Apparently, nothing. 
Now these are not times when a boy can rest 
and let his mother or anyone else seek an 
opening for him. The positions that are 
worth having are not obtained in this wise. 
A mother always bases a request for her son 
upon sentiment, and sentiment is a very poor 
foundation for any young man upon which to 
build a business career. A good business man 
is not apt to place much faith in the progres- 
sive spirit of a young man who seeks his con- 
fidence through a mother’s intercession. A 
young man, to be successful, must stand by 
himself and on his own feet, and the heavier 
he leans on “influence” of any sort the 
sooner will his leaning-post tumble to pieces. 


© 
ND while on this general subject, let me 
41. say just one word to those mothers and 


young men, alike, who are apt to lay so much 


stress upon “letters of recommendation.” 
There are undoubtedly times and occasions 
when a letter from just the right hand, ad- 


dressed to just the right person, presented at 
just the right moment, and in just the right 
way, has its value. But, believe me, and in 
this statement I simply echo the opinions ex- 
pressed to me by experienced business men, 
such a combination of time and person is very 
rare. There is a vast amount of undue impor- 
tance attached to “influence” in this world 
as the all-essential toward securing certain 
re and opportunities. Influence has 
een of service to some men, but let one take 
the trouble to look over the ground to-day 
and make a few inquiries, and he or she will 
be surprised how few of the best positions in 
the business world were obtained through 
‘“influence’’ of any sort whatever. The op- 
portunities which mean anything to a young 
man of to-day are obtained by his own works 
and his own efforts, and not by the length 
of the bow of “influence” which he may be 
able to draw upon them. The keen business 
man places far more value upon the possibili- 
ties in a young man who seeks him on his 
own assurance than he who hands him a letter 
of commendation. 


\W ky have in this country a 

mothers delightful in their adherence 
to olden times, and abhorrent of modern cus- 
toms and tendencies, and in their letters they 


write “It isso much more difficult to train 
a boy now than it was when I was in my 
father’s home. From the moment he goes 


into the business world he is absorbed in an 
atmosphere of trickery and dishonest motives 
which were unknown to us years ago.” And 
then these dear old mothers will tell you how 
much worse the methods of the last forty 
years are over those of the preceding two 


score. Ah, well! it is not strange that we 
should love best the times which gave us 


birk), just as no other house, however gor- 
geously upholstered, can take the place in our 
affections of the home of our birth, humble 
though it be. But is it a fact that the methods 
of training a son are so radically changed? 
Hardly, | think, save in a general 
With the progress of years, methods of any 
sort, whether applied to education, lhousekeep- 
ing, dressmaking, or any other 
home life, change and broaden. It would be 
manifestly unjust to surround a boy of the 
nineteenth century with the 
the Puritan period. Parents can the more 
safely allow certain well-defined privileges to 
their children nowadays, because the outer 
safeguards, created for their protection, are 
more numerous. Sut the great cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which a young man’s life should 
be built are precisely the same to-day as they 
were agesago. While, asa people, we have pro- 
gressed, we have not so far progressed, nor can 
we ever so rapidly progress, as to make inap- 
plicable the great principles of life upon which 
the world was founded, which have made 
great men and good women, and propelled 
the world’s greatest enterprises to successful 
termination. 


SFelise, 


© 

O matter what else the young man of to- 

day may be or may not be, he must 

be as honest, and of as strong principles, as 
were his father or grandfather before him. No 
more allowance is made for dishonesty to-day 
than was made a hundred years ago, The 
only reason why, in the eyes of older people, 
dishonesty is more prevalent in 1892 than it 
was in 1802, is because the world has grown 
larger, not because the people of the present 
year love or countenance dishonesty the more. 
To say that there is more dishonesty practiced 
in business to-day than there was forty, fifty, 
or eighty years ago, finds its strongest refu- 
tation in the fact that commercial interests 
point to but one condition, and that is prog- 
ress in every direction, and progress and dis- 
honesty never go hand in hand. A young 
man of dishonest tendencies, or who allows 


himself to “blink” at dealings which he 
knows to be “shady,” is as certain of ulti- 


mate failure to-day as he was a hundred years 
ago. The rope at which he clings may be a 
little longer than it was some time ago, but 
the end is there just the same, and the fall will 
be just as great. Ido not think our mothers 
need to teach their sons so much the value of 
honesty in matters which are manifestly dis- 
honest, because pure and unadulterated dis- 
honesty always warns more than it invites. 


The great lesson to be taught to the young 
man of to-day is the full meaning of that 


honesty which wil! teach him to recognize 
dishonesty clothed in the garb of honesty, 
and then shunit. A thief is never made in 
a day; the beginning is generally found at a 
point which was not recognized as dishonesty, 
simply because it was shrewdly hidden. It is 
this “blinking” at dishonesty, this playing 
with honesty, that is ruinous to most young 
men—this engaging in things which are just 
atrifle “shady,” and which the public does not 
even associate with the real article for a time. 
It is dishonesty just the same, only it is called 
by another name—“ shrewdness” as a rule. 
This form of dishonesty has, perhaps, in- 
creased, as it is bound to increase with times 
tuned to such a high tension as ours, when 
men’s honest wits are taxed to their utmost 
and finally overtaxed. But a young man, 
carving out the way for himself, cannot afford 
to “blink” at dishonesty and allow it to go 
on identified with his interests, simply because 
itis not apparent to the naked eye, any more 
than he can afford to openly steal. Dishonesty 
is dishonesty, even if it is so small that it can 
only be seen through a powerful telescope. 


© 
T AST evening I was talking to a man of 
sl 


years and wisdom, who has accumulated 
a fortune from his business experience; a man 
whose name is at the head of one of the 
greatest commercial houses in New York, and, 
having these editorial comments in mind, I 
said to him: 

“To what trait in a boy’s character, which 
will be of most value to him in after life, do 
you believe a mother should pay the most at- 
tention?” 

‘Honesty, first,” said this millionaire mer- 
chant; “then, thoroughness.” 

And the more one thinks of this simple 
statement, the more fraught with wisdom will 
it be found to contain. 

The great value of thoroughness is under- 
stood and appreciated by just about one or 
two young men out of every ten in business 
life to-day. The tendency with the average 
young man is to “rush” things, to get a thing 
through, no matter how itis done. It is the 
end he seeks, forgetting that some people are 
apt to examine into the means by which some 
ends are attained. It is not at all surprising 
to me why some young men do not succeed 
in business when I see the methods they 
adopt to attain success. They want to suc- 
ceed, but they do not want to do the work 
necessary for success. They want large sal- 
aries, good positions, but short hours and 
little to do, and even that little they will not 
do well. Ifthere are two Americanisms that 
have wrought evil 


J more than any other, 
I think it is the one of “Oh, it is good 
enough !’’ and the other of “ It will do,” when 


a thing is about half or three-quarters done. 


class of 


feature of 


restrictions of 
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lee; a thing quickly is the only thought 

of hundreds of our young men in the of- 
fices to-day; to do it well 
rarely enters into their heads. The office boy 
believes he will commend himself to his em- 
ployer by “ copying ”’ twenty letters in five min- 
utes in the “ letter press,” but the accomplish- 
ment of speed is far clearer to that boy’s mind 
than are the impressions of the letters in the 
book to the employer some days after. The 
young man who clerks prides himself upon his 
ability to answer all the morning’s mail be- 
fore the noon hour of each day. He does it, but 
how? Abbreviations are as plentiful as words 
in that clerk’s letters, until, as a possible 
record, the communication is utterly valueless, 
minus, as it frequently is, of either date, 
or name of addressee. I have absolutely no 
patience with that haste, unfortunately so 
common in business, which omits the ‘* Mr,” 
or “ Esquire” from a business letter, the year 
from a date line, which brings “ Gentlemen ™ to 
*Gentn” or “ Dear Sir,” to * Dr Sir,” “* Yours 
Respectfully,” to “ Y'rs Resp’y,” or offends 
good taste by the hasty abbreviations of such 
aname as “ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes.” on 
the envelope of a letter to “O. W. Holines,” 
of * George William Curtis, Esquire,” to “G.W. 
Curtis,’ or the proper prescription of “ Phila- 
delphia, Penn’a,” to “ Phil’a, Pa.’ And yet 
these are the ideas of “rushing” business 
which prevail in the minds of scores of 
young men, Rapid work is never creditable 
where it is but half done. Far more apt is it 
to act just the reverse than the worker imag- 
ines; and the young man whose only recom- 
mendation is that he is able to get through 
with “a pile of work,” by the methods I have 
outlined, has in him the making of a very poor 
business man. The successful business men 
are most careful about small things, and they 
often look for the smaller traits in their clerks 
in forming opinions of their characters. 


and thoroughly 


G 


T OT that I would wish any young man to be 
a “plodder,” orto be so mindful of small 
things that he has no energy or comprehension 
of the larger ones. ‘The business world of 
to-day has no room for plodders, nor for men 
of small minds. ‘The best success is that ob- 
tained on broad principles by men capable of 
sweeping the entire horizon with one glance. 
But thoroughness applies to the largest enter- 
prises as well as to the smallest routine detail 
of office work. Slip-shod methods are never 
identified with success ; patience, perseverance 
and thoroughness are the levers of business 
progress. “Rushing” athing never pays. We 
regard men of quick or early successes some- 
times, and say that “he rushed into success,” 
when the fact is, that no man ever rushed into 
a success that is a success. Behind every sue- 
cessful career is always found work, and hard 
work, work born of accuracy and thorough- 
ness. However much to the public the sue- 
cessful man may sometimes seem to have been 
made in a day, there is always a story to every 
success. To one story there may be more 
chapters than to another, but the story as a 
whole is always the same, and two chapters 
one is pretty apt to find in the book of every 
successful life are leaded ‘Honesty’ and 
* Thoroughness.” 
() 


MOTHER who now sends out a son into 
L£ the business world Jaunches him at a 
time when the chances are all in favor of a 
young man, Business men were never more 
willing to place large trusts upon the shoulders 
of young men than they are to-day. “Young 
blood,’ as it is called, is the life of the modern 
business world, and is everywhere sought. In 
New York the demand for the right kind of 
young men in all capacities is far greater than 
the supply, and what is true of New York is 
true of all the large cities. Bear in mind, 
however, I say the right kind of young men, 
and by that classification I mean young men 
who are willing to work, and work hard. The 
day of the young man who works by the 
clock, eagerly watching for the hour when the 
office shall close, has gone by, even if it ever 
existed. Hundreds of young men are ener- 
getic in a new position until its novelty wears 
off and then become mere machines whose 
places can be filled at a day’s notice. 

© 

N°? mother need have undue anxiety for 
ie the success of a son who this autumn 
or winter steps out into the business world 
su long as he bears in mind a few essential 
points. 

He must be honest above all things, and 
allow nothing to convince him that there is a 
compromise between honesty and dishonesty. 

He must be an out and out believer in the 
homely but forcible saying that a man cannot 
drink whisky and be in business. 

He must, too, decide between being a society 
man or a business man: he cannot be both. 

He must make his life outside the office the 
same as in it, and not be possessed with the 
prevalent idea that his employer has no busi- 
ness to question his movements outside of 
office hours. An employer has every right 
to expect his employés to be respectable at 
all times, in the office or out of it. 

He must respect other people’s opinions, 
always remembering that a young man, of all 
human beings, has much to learn. 

He must learn, if he would be wise, never 
to argue on two questions—politics and re- 
ligion. 

And he must never forget that, being born 
of woman, he owes an obligation to his 
mother’s sex which, asa loyal son and a gentle- 
man, forbids him from listening, without pro- 
test, to offensive stories in which she is con- 
cerned. A young man cannot listen to some of 
the stories which a certain class of men are 
fond of telling without offending his mother, 
hissister, orthe girl whoa little later will teach 
him through her own sweet life that whatever 
is said to the moral detriment of her sex is a 
lie and a reflection upon the two women who, 
one at the beginning of his life and the other 
at its ending, will prove his best, his truest, his 
most loving friends—his mother and his wife. 
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THE LADIES’ 























“* Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


CTOBER comes in royal guise, 
the misty haze on the 
hill-top lies, her gold and 
crimson banner flies, her 
dreamy spell has bound us; 
blue skies bend o’er the 
gleaming wood, and 
though the tribes are gone 
for good, we feel » certain 
likelihood of Indian sum- 
The birds, in many a restless 
song re- 





mer round us. 
throng, their last “ farewell forever’”’ 
peat again and still prolong the moment of 
their going, to sing again once more their 
summer tunes of dewy morns and drowsy 
noons, of fragrant fields and rosy Junes, when 


apple boughs were snowing. White-handed 
children, sweet and fair, leave home at morn 
to wander where October's treasures here and 
there the nut-strewn ways have scattered, and 
in the evening's soft half-light creep slowly 
home in doleful plight, with face, hands and 
raiment, shocking sight, with walnut stain 
bespattered. Like autumn locusts, far and 
high, the coal chute’s strident voice mounts 
high, the price soars upward to the sky, but 
goes without the dealer. The last lone 
‘*skeeter”’’ lingering, still his maw with hu- 
man gore to fill, is slapped to rest with venge- 
ful skill by some unfeeling feeler. All up and 
down the noisy street the patriot men with 
marching feet turn out in thousands strong 
to greet the leaders of the nation; with voices 
hoarse as cawing jays they shriek wild strains 
of campaign lays, and roar their bip-hip-hip- 
hoo-rays in howling jubilation. And all 
these trifles indicate what trusty diaries plainly 
state, that in her gorgeous robes elate and in 
her russet sober, with joyous hopes, with 
memories sad, with partings dreary, meetings 
glad, for weal or woe, for good or bad, the 
year has reached October. 


THE DESERTER OF THE HOME 
| UT there is one bright vision that has 

haunted you at times during the sum- 
mer with restless forebodings, and with hope 
that spake the word of promise to the ear in 
June only to break it to the kitchen in Oc- 
tober. One bright and joyous feature of the 
home circle at the time of its reunion does 
not materialize. Kllen Eliza, the hammerer of 
china, does not return when the swallowers 
homeward fly. Slow dawns the reluctant day, 
although it always gets up on time, however 
slow it may seem to our impatience, and 
wearily drag the hours along to sunset, but 
never the voice of her song comes wailing up 
the stairs in many a varied key of cheery 
shrillness, to mingle with the morning orisons 
of the family as they say their prayers before 
beginning their daily Aquabbles. No welcome 
brother comes, nor cfmes the more convenient 
cousin bearing hervreen box to the door to 
say that she will follow hard upon his coming. 
A weary search among her relatives in Legion 
county reveals the depressing, disheartening 
truth that Ellen Eliza has basely deserted you. 
And for what? This is the blow that breaks 
you down; this is the stabof Brutus. This, 
as you have heard Professor Prewnsanprisms 
say, is the ingratchichewed that wrecks your 
forchichewed. 


INSULT UPON INJURY 

a has accepted a position in a rag ware- 
house, a place where all her work is of 
the dust, dusty; a place which, in the heated, 
but usually accurate imagination of the 
American housekeeper, is fraught with all con- 
tagion from all the quarantines of reeking 
ports; from all the Jazarettos of tropical 
islands of the multitudinous seas; from all 
pest houses and all plague hospitals under all 
burning suns. It is a favorite and widespread 
fiction—nay, I will not say fiction—I say, 
though you should try to drag the misleading 
and libelous word from my tongue with red- 
hot pincers and teams of horses, I say, I will 
not say fiction; I will say conviction ; faith, 
positive knowledge, that’s what I will say of 
the American housekeeper, that dealers in rags, 
proprietors of paper mills, manufacturers of 
fine lines of stationery, will search the world 
over and pay fabulous prices to agents and 
commissioners to secure for their trade, rags 
from pestilential lands and plague-swept dis- 
tricts. Nay, have we not reason to know, can 
we not prove, were it not that proof is far less 
convincing than conviction, that where the 
paper manufacturer hears of the cholera 
there with all speed he sends his trusty and 
confidential buyer; when the fatal message 
thrills the cable with the black news that yvel- 
low fever rages in a foreign land, he straight 
suborns consular agents and resident mer- 
chants to secure for him the coveted deal in 
rags; and when he hears that the dreaded 
black death is slaying its tens of thousands 
he hastily packs his valise, kisses his wife and 
babies, and saying that he can trust no one 
but himself to secure the rags of these favored 
patients, flies to the bounteous land of plenty, 
lest some commercial rival more active than 
himself shall secure the coveted prize. Do we 
not know full well what is an American rag 
warehouse? Proofs? We need no proofs; 
we know it. It has always been so; it was so 
when Adam was a tailor and Eve made her 
own dresses. You ask any housekeeper, if 
you don’t want to believe me. 


“tory. 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE 


ND it is for such a place as this that 
Ellen Eliza has left yourhome. Your 
home! Think of that. This is a wound that 
‘“smarts to be remembered.’ This would 
humble you down to the dust if it didn’t 
make you too mad to speak. Why, look at it. 
On this side your home, in soft back ground 
and fair middle tints; your home, that is 
envied, most lovingly coveted, by the friends 
who are favored to frequent it. A palace in 
miniature; a dream of perfect taste, of elegant 
refinement ; its very atmosphere is a perfume of 
well-ordered neatness. Your husband, a man 
among a thousand, educated, distinguished in 
the little circle that is honored by his presence 
and condescension—truly, heaven was good to 
send you such a man; he wasthe last one ofthat 
lot; he was a bargain, he was. And your chil- 
dren, those wingless cherubs; ah, the darlings, 
how can any one look at them and keep the 
tears back from their eyes? They are beauti- 
ful indeed, and as good as they are fair. And 
one must say this for you because your sweet 
humility will not permit you to say it your- 
self. So gracious are you, and so easy with 
your “help.” Your kitchen is a real parlor; 
your work arranged with special regard to the 
servant’s comfort; everything about the 
kitchen arranged to the Queen’s taste, Ellen 
Eliza, the XLVII1L; her own room, airy, cool, 
even dainty, a gem of comfort and neatness; 
and then your light service, your easy re- 
quirements, your generous thoughtfulness for 
your servant’s needs; company allowed every 
Thursday evening—one whole evening in the 
week when she may converse and hold social 
intercourse with others of her kind and 
station; the long evening to begin after work 
is done and close at ten o'clock; a holiday 
every month and every other Sunday after- 
noon if she will return in time to prepare the 
evening meal. Such a home as that is offered 
to very few “girls,” let me teil you. Surely 
Eliza must have lost her senses to have given 
up such comforts as your house afforded her, 


THEN ON THAT 

A ND on the other hand, what? Behold 
J) the place to which Ellen Eliza has gone 
from your home. A rag warehouse; nasty, 
dusty, dirty, disease-y, smelly—pah! ‘‘ Look 
on this picture, then on that!” Hyperion to 
asatyr: Ariel to Caliban; Paradise to Purga- 
Ellen Eliza, where are you? Where 
do you stand? Ah, you are looking too high, 
dear madam; you will never see Ellen Eliza 
if you keep on straining your neck looking up 
toward the clouds, It is quite natural that 
you should think, in fact, that you should 
know—it is much the same thing, under 
ordinary circumstances, but sometimes it is 
different—that when your lovely home and 
charming family are placed in one plate of 
scales and the rag warehouse in the other, 
that there could be but one result. I know; 
but sometimes it is the other one. Didn't you 
feel! something kind of bounce when Ellen 
Eliza stepped on the scales? Yes; weil, that 
was your charming family, and your distin- 
guished husband, and your lovely home, and 
your own crowning self kicking the beam, 
Here, away down here—can you see them? 
as far down as the counter will let them go, is 
Ellen Eliza and the rag warehouse. There 
she is, where all her work is of the rag, raggy, 
but where it begins at seven A. M., when the 
whistle blows, and ends at six P. M., when it 
blows again, with an hour at noon; where 
she has every evening in the week, all the 
company she wants and as long as she wants 
it; fiftv-two Sundays in the year all for her 
own self, to pass as her inclination and con- 
science may suggest; regular hours and all 
the legal holidays without asking anybody, 


just the same as the men, forall the world just 


like the men! False Ellen Eliza, this is worse, 
this is more basely ungrateful, this is more 
preposterously unheard of than getting mar- 
ried! And that is a crime in a good ‘ do- 
mestic.”” Why isit? Why, because it is. You 
ask any housekeeper; she knows. 


LO HERE! LO THERE 

Dea then an interim of experimental 

' work with Ellen Eliza XLIVth to 
LXIVth, a time of weariness of the flesh and 
vexation of spirit. It leaves your wearied 
body and bewildered brain in the whirlpool of 
the unsolved question which has worried 
womankind ever since Hagar, the handmaid, 
ran away from Sarai, tlhe mistress, nearly 4,000 
years ago somehow preferring the desolation 
of the wilderness of Shur to doing general 
housework in a small family with no children, 
You are worn out in a struggle with hand- 
maidens who do not know how to light a 
fire, wind a clock or propel a sweeper; with 
cooks who cannot cook and who = are 
firmly convinced that man was made to live 
upon baker’s bread’ served stale and canned 
meats served cold. Some go far enough and 
stay long enough to cast a glance of scorn at 
the room where they are expected to sleep, 
and retire without a word. Others give one 
crushing look at yourcharming family and fly 
back to the intelligence office, and some, still 
more considerate, remain in your household 
long enough to break what few bits of fragile 
ware Ellen Eliza the preceding may have 
thoughtlessly overlooked. 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE MAN TO THE RESCUE 


-T OT many days of this suffices to worry, 
or I would not say worry, nor yet irri- 
tate, because that most excellent man, who 
is the light and life of the circle which is dis- 
tinguished and honored by his gracious pres- 
ence, is not irritable—but he begins to develop 
symptoms of melancholy; he becomes pen- 
sive like; there is a pathetic intonation in his 
voice ; he—he kind of, oh, well, what he says 
is this: ‘Good land! What is this place? 
Castle Garden? Are you running an Immi- 
gration Bureau in the kitchen? I can get 
more men in ten minutes than I can_ use in 
six months, and ifa woman wants to hire one 
girl she makes more fuss than the Homestead 
strike, and then doesn't do anything. Here; 
gimme the address of that intelligence office 
and I'll bring you homeagirl.’’ You meekl 
remind him that he mustn't call it an intelli- 
gence office, but Mutual Domestic Service Bu- 
reau. ‘’ ‘Tis, hey ?”’ he says, with bitter scorn. 
“Til take some of the starch out of ’em. 
They won’t have any woman to fool with 
when I get hold of ’em.”’” He pauses on the 
doorstep to say: “I'll leave the office early 
to-day, and will be home about half-past four. 
I'll bring a cook and a second girl with me. 
Hear?” And he walks away with the haughty 
air of a business man who daily roars at an 
office boy, scolds a typewriter, and bullies a 
book-keeper, to say nothing of firing a porter 
every time he gets real mad. 


THE EAGLE IN THE DOVE COTE 


‘LJ IGH in the air is his imperial head as he 

stalks away, lofty is his commanding 
glance as he enters his office, a Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians. Hard lines for the type- 
writer that day, for he is bitter against her sex, 
and he'll show her. Woe is her if in swift 
dictation she spells Caspar Jodel’s name with a 
Y. ‘Wah! don’t you know anything? Gimme 
that letter! Here! I can write it in half the 
time you can take it.” All the long morning 
he keeps up his rage and dignity and peremp- 
toriness against the Mutual Domestic Service 
Bureau by practising upon her, Oft she re- 
tires behind the copy sheet, sometimes to 
weep, anon to make faces at him. The book- 
keeper gets so nervous—“ rattled”’ he tells the 
shipping clerk—by ten o’clock that he can't 
add up a column of figures in one syllable. 
The office boy, with the caution and instinct 
of his kind, keeps out of the way when he 
isn’t wanted, and receives his orders at long 
range when he is summoned, relieving his 
feelings by vigorous pantomime in the hall, as 
oft as he gets roaded out of the office, and the 
unfortunate porter is discharged every time he 
comes in sight, but he is used to it. When 
that man at last sets out, with a high 
head and a defiant heart for the Mutual Do- 
mestic Service Bureau, it is the destroying 
march of Attilla. Weep, oh maids of the 
many colored rainment; lift up the voice and 
howl in the fancied secunty of that little 
back room where ye hold awful and mysterious 
court, for the Avenger of Man is on your 
track! Lo, where he comes, the air smokes and 
the ground is black. 

THE LAMB AMONG WOLVES 

H* enters the precints of the bureau, Black 
E is his brow, and rasping with unwonted 
harshness is his voice. Sternly he bends his 
gaze upon the superintendent. She lifts 
her own eyes a passing moment to meet his 
ferocious expression, tranquilly, as one who 
had been weaned in early infancy on just 
such glances from much larger men. She re- 
sumes her writing. There issomething inthe 
atmosphere of this strange place that chills 
him. He snorts ‘‘ Goodaftnoon !’’ in one word, 
and in the same tone in which he had snarled 
“Gmorn!” to his typewriter. The superin- 
tendent looks up pleasantly and says: ‘* Good 
afternoon, sir,’ with excessive courtesy and 
just a little Boston icing on it. He breaks 
into a cold perspiration as the horrible thought 
sweeps across his mind that she may have 
followed him there to witness the battle. He 
Jooks over his shoulder as a murderer might 
look around at the ghost. He would give a 
dollar if the office boy would just come after 
him with a message. He knocks his head off. 
His tongue cleaves to the sun-burned roof of 
his kiln-dried mouth. He takes off his hat. 
He prefers a request for an interview with a 
lady who might be willing to accept a situa- 
tion to assist in general housework. The 
lady is presented, ‘An’ how many hav yez 
inthe family?”  “ Five.” Heis alone. He 
hears an unfamiliar voice beyond the parti- 
tion saying, as to an audience: ‘ Thayre’s a 
house full o’ thim.’’ He suggests, in a hoarse, 
strange voice, that he will try fortwo. They 
are summoned, The candidate for cook is 
taller than himself; the “sicking gyurl”’ de- 
mands of him where he lives. He names the 
street. The two ladies turn to look into each 
other’s faces; two harsh and hollow bursts of 
laughter grate upon the startled air; two 
faces look down upon him with pitying com- 


miseration, and he is once more alone. He 
goes out like a man walking in his sleep. He 
falls over a dog and ‘begs pardon.” He 


meets the office boy and lifts his hat to that 
astonished young rebel. He sees his type- 
writer waiting for a car, and calls a hansom 
for her. He reaches home and when the‘ ad 
interim’ Ellen Eliza opens the door, he calls 
her ** Madam,” and apologizes for troubling 
her. You say: ‘‘ Where is the new girl?” He 
says: ‘ Oh? Didn’t have time to go for her.” 
And he is correct. She went forhim. After 
this, perhaps, you had better not say any- 
thing to him about it. 

Oh, patient, much-enduring, long-suffering 
woman, no man living knows upon what 
heart-aches and trials and tribulations of the 
flesh and the spirit his happy home is founded. 
If he did he couldn’t sleep in it. Sometimes 
he can't anyhow, but that isn’t what keeps 
him awake. It’s one thing and another. 
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BANKING HOUSE of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO. 
11, 13 and 15 Broad Street, N. Y. 


Deposit accounts received subject to check at 
sight. Interest allowed on all daily balances. 


Special attention given to the investment of Trust 
and other funds in first-class bonds and stocks, 
and information promptly furnisbed in relation 


thereto. 
Correspondence invited, 
TH of Minneapolis, Minn., is a safe place to de- 
posit or invest money in any amount, Write. 
AS LONG AS I LIVE 


and as long as I 


ent to live, so long do I want bright, clean 
SILVERWARE, “Just my sentiments,’’ 
you sny. 








Minnesota Saving Fund & Investment Co., 





STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 
SPOONS 
and 
FORKS 
show 

no 

worn 

spots 





Each article is stamped 


E STERLING INLAID HE 
HOLMES & EDWARDS produce beautiful effects in 
Gold Plating and Hand Engraving. Ask your Jeweler 
to show you samples. When you want Spoons, Forks 
or Knives ask for Holmes & Edwards’. In stock of 
every first-class dealer. 
SALESROOMS: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY: 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 





Guaranteed Free from 
GAS, SMOKE 
OR DUST! 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Paid up Capital, $500,000. 
Established 1864. St. Louis, Mo. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES 


Write for Cook Book—mailed FREE. 











HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated oe Fg aah of vigorous 


heart not of morbid liver—when they’re 
married they’ll amount to something.— 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
by mail for two 2-ct. slamps. PorpE Mrge, Co., ston, 


New York, Chicago. 
BUILDING? 


Books 4 and 5, Houses and Cottages 
containing 96 designs. No. 4 has 
37 designs, costing from $200 to 
$1500. No. 5 has 59 designs, 
costing from §1600 to b 
Many from $2500 to ' 
All new, practicable de- 
signs. Price, $1.00 each 
or the two for $1.50. 
D. 8. HOPKINS, Arch't 
Cor. Ottowa St. 
Grand Rapias, Mich. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks”’ and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters’ bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MrS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HIS is an anniversary 
month with me. Two 
years ago this month 
since I entered THE 
Lapies Home Jour- 
NAL. Two such rich 
years in the love and 
appreciation of so 
many women, I wish 
I had been a _ better 
conductor of the love 

that is for all; I wish I had helped you more 

clearly to see the King. My joy has been, in 
the words of Lucy Larcom: 














“ The,best that any mortal hath 
Is that which every mortal shares.” 
The best I have is in the idea of the Order of 
which we are sisters; that God is the Father of 
us all; we share His love; He is our Father. 
Then we have our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
belongs to all, though all do not equally know 
Him. Some do not know Him at all, but is it 
not our one work by some means, by any 
means, to make Him known to them? Noth- 
ing is sadder to me than to see so many who 
do not know their own Father, but my joy is 
that He is their Father, and to be in the least 
a help to this recognition is why I consented 
to enter the door that was opened for me in 
this JouRNAL two years ago. I knew how in- 
competent I was, but that must never prevent 
us from attempting to do what is offered us, 
If I had declined because i felt I was not fitted 
for the place I should not have the joy of 
knowing you; we learn to do by doing. I 
fear that some are missing paths of usefulness 
by looking at the great things that others do, 
and maybe there is a little pride in not being 
willing to do what we can, instead of what we 
would like to do. 
> 


MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT 
WELL remember the first little thing I 

sent toapaper. I had a motive for writ- 
ing, and that was clear, and my ambition was 
bounded. I thought I might take up a few 
lines in a paper giving a truth in an illustra- 
tion, and if it had a taking heading, some 
woman lying on a sofa because she had not 
strength to sit up, unable to read along, clever 
article, might read something very short that 
attracted her attention. I well remember I 
did not want to take up much room in the 
paper (a laudable ambition, I have no doubt 
some editors will say). I never dreamed of 
receiving a penny for it, and I shall never for- 
get that first small sum that came to me say- 
ing they were not in the habit of paying, but 
my thoughts were suggestive. Why do I 
write this? Only to beg of you to do the little 
you can do and leave the rest to Him. 1 see 
so many women who, if they had been willing 
to use the one talent instead of envying those 
who had five, might have done much, but, “ I] 
have no talent,” they say. You never know 
whether you have or not till youtry. On the 
other hand there are many women who feel 
they could do if they only had the chance. 
Well, be hopeful; you will yet have a chance; 
that is my hope. God will give you a chance 
sometime, somewhere. And now what shall 
I say to you—what word shall I give you as 
we enter on the third year of our friendship 
for each other? What word for the despond- 
ing, almost despairing, and the glad ones as 
well as the sad ones? I think nothing could 
be better than this, Hope th » in God and 
wait patiently for Him. 

* +k 
AN EVERGREEN CEDAR TREE 
UCH new joys come to me these days that 

I think I must tell you about them, for I 
want the autumn time of your life to be as 
rich as mine. One young girl, a member of 
our Circle, writes me, ‘“‘ At our school, Arbor 
Day, we planted a tree, an evergreen cedar, and 
called it Margaret Bottome, so you are seen 
and loved way down here” (Maryland), and 
adds, ‘‘ Can you let me know by some word in 
the JournaL if you have room in your Circle 
forme?” Yes, I have room for all who wish 
to come; our Circle cannot be too large. When 
I read of the evergreen bearing my name it 
took me back to two evergreens that were my 
especial joy in the winter time when I lived in 
a double house in the country, and a large 
evergreen was on either side of the front stoop. 
After all my flowers were gone, and the winter 
snow came, still my trees were green{and they 
looked so beautiful with the snow upon them; 
and then they became my teachers, as many 
other trees and flowers have been, but the 
lesson my evergreens taught me was what God 
said to His ancient people, “I am like a green 
fir tree—from Me is thy fruit found.” God is 
the true evergreen; when all the flowers of life 
may be gone and no greenness left, He is still 
our evergreen. 


IN MEMORY OF OUR DEAR ONES 

A T the same time that this pleasure came 
. to me there came a letter from India 
from a little girl bearing my name whom a 
Circle of the King’s Daughters are supporting 
and educating. The letter from this little 
dark Indian girl moved me strangely. Maybe 

you would like to see it, so I copy it for you. 
“My Deak Mamma:—‘I am trying to bea 
good child. Whenever I pray I pray for you. 
I] am anxious to see you. With love and 

kisses from your affectionate daughter, 
** MARGARET BortromeE.” 


A strange joy came over me as I thought ofa 
little child of nine years in far off India pray- 
ing for me by name. Would not some one 
else beside me like to have a new joy like 
this? I once had a little girl named for my 
own Mamie, who left me when three years old 
for the better land, and it seemed to me the 
sweetest thing I could do in memory of her. 
Only think how lovely to remember our own 
dear mothers and children in some such way. 
I was in a room a few weeks ago in a hospital 
where a mother had endowed a bed, and the 
room bore the name of her darling little boy and 
his picture was in different places in the room 
where any poor little boy that had the disease 
of which he died could be cared for lovingly, 
and I fancied the dear child (whose portrait 
hung where the little sufferer could see it) was 
so glad that, though gone from earth, he could 
still relieve suffering and do a life work. O, 
there are sO many ways of doing good! 
Speaking of memorials, I remember after talk- 
ing one evening to the “‘ Daughters” some- 
where, a lady came up and asked me if the 
Order was unsectarian, for if so they would, as 
children of their dear mother who had re- 
cently left them, like to form a Circle and call 
it the ** Olive Branches” (their mother’s name 
was Olive), a family Circle of Friends, She 
said it would be in her memory. There are 
memorials in a suffering world like ours better 
than cold stone, but let us get memorials in 
the hearts of others while living, so that after 
we have gone from earth we shall still live on 
in the hearts of those to whom we may have 
been interpreters of the love of the “ Everlast- 
ing Father.” a 


THE LAUREL AT THE TOP OF THE HILL 
T WAS taking a drive to gather the beautiful 
laurel, last summer, when one at my side 
said: ‘Do you know what a hill we have come 
up?” I said‘ Yes,” and then he added, ‘‘ But 
there’s plenty of laurel at the top of the hill.” 
In that moment I seemed to see the long, steep 
hill of life, and the plenty of laurel at the top 
of the hill had a pleasant sound to me. The 
laurel also suggested victory to me, and I was 
glad there was a top to every hill and that 
there was something at the top of the hill for 
us. A few moments after the words ‘‘There’s 
plenty of laurel at the top of the hill” were 
uttered I had my arms full of the beautiful 
flowers. Perhaps we do not think how our 
spiritual muscles are being strengthened in 
the long pull up the hill. One thing I am 
sure of, we are not anticipating as we might 
what awaits us at the top. The early church, 
we read, took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, but you get the secret of their joy in 
the words that followed, “ Knowing that in 
heaven they had a better and an enduring sub- 
stance,’ and no one can read the life of the 
early disciples without being impressed with 
their anticipations of what awaited them at 
the top of the hill. They were not going up 
that steep hill for nothing. Heaven was at 
the top. And of Moses it was said he had 
respect to the recompense of the reward, so he 
endured as seeing him that is invisible. We 
seem to be enduring without seeing the in- 
visible; without thinking of what awaits us. 

I went up that hill for laurel, and we must 
go up every hill of difficulty for something 
and take all the painful as well as the sweet 
as means to an end—never the end. 


MEANS TO AN END 


O get at the meaning of things is to have 
life’s victory. Do you think the monot- 
onous life that some of you are living is 
going to last? Notatall. Do you think you 
are going to be on that farm forever? behind 
that counter forever? Not at all. All that 
is means to an end. And on the other hand 
ros who have everything that life can give, 
ook out! It is only means to an end. Your 
loved ones are around you. Remember your 
beautiful children are immortal, and if you do 
not keep this in mind, when the little darlings 
get their wings you may be plunged into a 
depth you need not have gone into if you had 
only recognized the immortal life of the child 
while yet with you. We called a little girl 
once, “Our sweet little angel without any 
wings,” but one day the wings came, and she 
went to a far more beautiful clime than this. 


HELPING OTHERS UP 


| UT she was made for wings. She was made 
. for the country where she lives to-day. 
Would it not be well for us to see, to realize, 
that this life is going up hill, and that the 
laurel is at the top, and then if some get 





through the climbing before we do we shall be | 


glad for them, though we shall sorely miss 
them as we go up the hill without them, 
I have known those who were going up the 
hill of life together, so companionable that 
those who looked at them trembled when they 
thought what the result would be if one 
should go before the other, and I have seen 
them separated and then—a wonder. ‘The 
one that was left to go up the hill alone went 
on so firmly and so hopefully that the way 
could not be long and so glad for the loved 
one whose feet were tired and was now rest- 
ing. Then instead of being selfish and not 
caring for other travelers, now that the one 
they loved best was out of sight, they turned 
and helped others up the hill as they never 
had before. 

I knew of two lovers (husband and wife) 
and we could not imagine them without one 
another. But one day as they were walking 
up the hill together he said to his wife, “If I 
get to the top before you do you will try to 
finish my work as well as your own, won't 
you?” and she said she would; and he prom- 
ised if she went first he would carry out her 
plans. He reached the top first, and for years 
she has been going on helping so many travel- 
ers on the upward path. But it takes a spirit- 
ual life, a recognition of a life beside this life 
of the lived here, to see the eternal 
things. Shall we not keep the top of the hill 


in mind? 4. 
THE VALUE OF SCRAPS 

ONCE visited the Birmingham Brass Fac- 
tory, and the first thing that attracted my 
attention was a large pile of bits of metal. I 
said to the superintendent, who was to show us 
through: * What is that?” and he answered, 
“Scraps.” I did not know then that these 
scraps were to pass through S0 many processes 
and come out at last the useful and beautiful 
things they were intended to be. But oh, the 
furnaces, the poundings, the acids, the almost 
everything it«seemed to me they had to en- 
dure. And then huge blocks of brass—they 
were put through so many processes to get the 
fine golden wire at the last. After one room 
after another had been passed through the 
superintendent said, ‘‘ You must see the com- 
pleting room.’ The word had a_ pleasant 
sound, and I went up to the floor above to see 
the completing room. As soon as I entered I 
was struck with the difference from the other 
rooms; there was less noise, 
ery was moved by foot, and somehow | 
wondered whether, in the completion of char- 
acter, there was not less noise and more of the 
going about doing good—a sort of ministry on 
foot. Everything | saw gave me hope for 
humanity, the beneficence of the fires, all 
were needed to bring to perfection, and it 
seemed to me [ should never see the scraps of 
humanity again but I would think that though 


senses 


the scraps would pass through much that was, 


painful, yet the One who knew all, Who 
superintended all, would bring them to the end 
for which they were made. 

As I passed from one part of the factory to 
the other, through the windows and through 
the open doors I could see the beautiful Housa- 
tonic, the calm, pure stream that was the 
power of all that was being brought to perfec- 
tion in the brass mill. And the power was so 
quiet. Again and again with the roar of the 
machinery in my ears I would glance out at 
the pure river, and the old familiar lines stole 
in so peacefully, 

* Round our restlessness 
His rest.” 


f 


THE INDICATOR OF DANGER 


nn in the brass factory impressed 
me more than the stopping of the big 
wheel. In an instant a number of men were 
on the spot. I saw the superintendent turn 
his head to look at something and I inquired 
what the difficulty was. He said the indicator 
had not been watched closely, and the load 
was beyond the water power. In that mo- 
ment I seemed to see the overloaded brains, 
the overloaded bedies of so many, and the 
consequence will be in the case of these over- 
loaded people, the wheel will suddenly stop! 
And then I wondered whether those who will 
sadly miss the wheel when it stops are mark- 
ing the indications of overwork. ‘ Look out 
for your machinery.’ I did not notice how 
many small wheels stopped until the pressure 
was removed and the big wheel started again, 
and then I thought of a father of a large 
family of children who did not mark the indi- 
cations of the overworked machinery, and 
one day the wheel stopped and it could not be 
started again. And what a difference it made 
to the little wheels. The oldest boy never 
went to college as his father intended he 
should. Some of the girls did not graduate at 
the school of learning where they were when 
their father died. Oh, what a difference it 
makes in a family when either of the big 
wheels, father or mother, come to a stop. 

The truth is often absent from tombstones, 
or we should often see ‘‘ Died from over- 
work.” Alas for the women who have no 
tender husbands to say, as some tender hus- 
bands say, ‘‘ You are overworking, my little 
woman. You must have more help.’?’ And 
well for the men who have wise, thoughtful 
wives, who have enough influence with their 
husbands to get them to stop overloading the 
machinery until it is too late. 
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Bb. & B. 


our _Importations 


contracts with American 


| manufacturers of 


Medium and Fine 


DRESS GOODS 
or SUITINGS 


are now being delivered. It’s the most 
extensive and best collection we’ ve ever 
offered —styles, qualities and prices 
considered. 

We propose to demonstrate, posi- 


| tively, to every woman who reads this 





All the machin- | 








| JOURNAL and writes us for 


SAMPLES 
that she SAVES MONEY 


on every yard of medium and fine Dress 
Goods—25 cents to $2.50 a yard—by 
sending us her order. 


If you’re interested in 


SILKS 
of any kind, write us for samples. 
pay you. ; 
Special facilities for filling your 
LETTER ORDERS 
Fall Catalogue and Fashion 
Book ready September 15th. Send 
your address ; it goes to you Free. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
115, 117, 119, 121 Federal Street 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


“EASY” TO SWEEP 
BEATS A BROOM 


Use any of our highest- 
grade durable sweepers 


It'll 













“ EASY,” 
“ACME,” 

“IMPERIAL,” 

“SUPREME” 


“Glass 
EDGE.” 


POINTS ON THE “EASY.” 

Has the celebrated Cam Movement, adjusting the 
Brush to all grades cf carpet by simply raising or 
lowering the handle while in operation, doing away 
with the labor of pressing the Sweeper down _in order 
to do good work, making it, as it isnamed, the Easiest 
running Sweeper on the market. It has our 
Common Sense Dumping Device; all you have 
to do to dump, is press lightly on the lever; no necessity 
to hold the pans open. 

CATALOGUE FREE. If your dealer does not 
keep the Goshen Sweeper, send us your order 
and we will have itjfilled. 


GOSHLUN SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A lady’s fine watch—four- 
teen-karat gold filled; jew- 
elled works; stem-wind- 
er; stem-set; a warranted 
time-keeper; a gem to look 
at: THIS IS the NEW 
QUICK=WINDING 

‘*Waterbury.”’ 


No cheap Swiss watch can 
compare with this perfected 
product of American ma- 
chinery and brains; they 
keep quality up and prices 
down. Nota cheap-looking 
watch, but a low-priced one 


Your Jeweler sells it. 





MUFFS 






COLD 
WRISTS 


THE cuffs can be turned in out of sight. Made in 

all combinations of fur from $2.00 up. 
Send for catalogue of new styles of Fur Wraps and 
other Fur goods to 


WALTER BUHL & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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THROUGH VICTORIA’S DOMAIN 


By Rev. T. De 


tepublicans and Demo- 
crats in America have been 
brought up on the theory 
that the aristocracy of Great 
Britain lives a fictitious and 
stilted life in aim. My 
own ideas on the subject 
have been reconstructed by 
my present visit. There are in the world 
three kinds of aristocracy: the aristocracy of 
wealth, the aristocracy of birth and the aris- 
tocracy of goodness. The last will yet come 
to the ascendancy, and men will be judged 
not according to the number of dollars they 
have gathered nor the fame of their ancestors. 
But if I must choose between the aristocracy 
of wealth and the aristocracy of birth, I 
choose the latter. I find that those who have 
been born to high position wear their honors 
with more ease and less ostentation than 
those who come suddenly upon distinguished 


place. 
* 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND 


‘XO far as I have this summer seen the 
homes and habits of the aristocrats of 
England, I find them plain in their manners, 
highly cultured as to their minds, and many 
of them intensely Christian in their feelings. 
There is more strut and pretention of manner 
in many an American constable, or alderman, 
or legislator, than you will find in the halls 
and castles of the nobility of England. One 
great reason for this is that a man born to 
great position in Great Britain is not afraid of 
losing it. He got it from his father, and his 
father from his gr randfather, and after the 
present occcupant is done with the estate, his 
child will get it and then his grandchild, ‘and 
so on perpetually. It is the man who has 
had distinguished place for only two or three 
years, and may lose it to-morrow, who is es- 
pecially anxious to impress you with his exal- 
tation. His reign is so short he wants to 
make the most of it. Even the men who 
come up from the masses in England to po- 
litical power are more likely to keep it than 
in America, for the member of the House of 
Commons may represent any part of England 
that desires to compliment his services instead 
of being compelled to contest with twenty 
small men in his own district, as in America, 
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UNOSTENTATION OF TITLED PEOPLE 

hee > unostentation seen among those who 

have done their own climbing is true, 
also, of those who are at the top without 
climbing at all. The Marquis of Townshend, 
who once presided at my lecture at the Crys- 
tal Palace, had the simplicity of a child, and 
meeting him among other men you would 
not suspect either his wealth or his honors. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury is like a good old 
grandfather from whom it requires no art to 
evoke either a tear oralaugh. The family of 
Lord Cairns, the highest legal authority in 
England, is like any other Christian home 
which has high art and culture to adorn it. 
Among the pleasantest and most unaffected 
of people are duchesses and “ right honorable”’ 
ladies. The most com, 'etely gospelized man 
lever met was the Earl of Kintore, since de- 
ceased. Seated at his table some years ago, he 
said: ‘‘ Do not forget our journey next Sab- 
bath night.’’ It was useless to tell me not to 
forget that which I had so ardently anticipated. 
At six o'clock his lordship called at the hotel, 
not with carriage, for we were going where it 
was best for us to go afoot. With his servant 
to carry his coat and Bible and psalm book 
we sauntered forth. We were out to see some 
of the evening and midnight charities of Lon- 
don. First of all we went into the charity 
lodging houses of London, the places where 
outcast men, who would otherwise have to 
lodge on the banks of the Thames, or under 
the arch bridges, may comein and find gratui- 
tous shelter. ‘These men, as we went in, sat 
around in all stages of poverty and wretched- 
ness. As soon as the Earl entered they «!] 
knew him. With some he shook hands, which 
in some cases was a big undertaking. It is 
pleasant to shake hands with the clean, but a 
trial to shake hands with the untidy. Lord 
Kintore did not stop to see whether these men 
had attended to proper ablutions. They were 
in sin and trouble, and needed help, and that 
was enough to enlist all his sympathies. He 
addressed them as “gentlemen’’ in a short, 
religious address, and promised them a treat 
“about Christmas,” telling them how many 
pounds he would send; and accommodating 
himself to their capacity, he said: “ It would 
be a regular blow-out.’’ He told me that he 
had no faith in trying to do their souls good 
unless he sympathized practically with their 
physical necessities. 

From this charity lodging house, which the 
inmates call the ‘‘ House of Lords,’ we went 
to one of the inferior quality, which the in- 
mates call the ‘‘ House of Commons.” There 
were different grades of squalor, different de- 
grees of rags. From there we went to mis- 
sions, and out-door meetings, and benevolent 
rooms, where coffee and chocolate were 
crowding out ale and &pirits. Ready with 
prayer and exhortation himself, his lordship 
expected everybody with him to be ready, 
and, although he had promised to do the 
talking himself, he had a sudden and irresisti- 
ble way of tumbling others into religious ad- 
dresses; so that, at the close of this Sunday, 
which I had set apart for entire quiet, I found 
I had made five addresses. But it was one of 
the most refreshing and instructive days of 
all our lives. As we parted that night on the 
streets of London, I felt 1 had been with one 
of the best men of the age. I have never met 
him since. Not long after he went home to 
his Master to receive his reward. 





Witt Talmage, 


D.D. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S APPROACHABILITY 


as of the most unpretentious men of 
KR England are the most highly honored. 
Gladstone is not afraid of losing his honors, 
while, with coat off, he swings his ax against 
the forest trees at Hawarden. His genteel 
visitors may, with gilt-edged book in hand, 
prefer to recline among the geraniums and 
hawthorns of this country residence, but as 
Mr. Gladstone has so much hacking and hew- 
ing to do at political antagonists, at ‘Haw arden 
he keeps his hand in by cutting down trees. 

In a picnic of working people assembled on 
his lawn one summer day, Mr. Gladstone, 
while making a little speech, said : 

*“ We are very proud of our trees, and are 
therefore getting anxious, as the beech has al- 
ready shown symptoms of decay. We set 
great store by our trees.”’ : 

‘Why, then,’ shouted one of his rough 
hearers, ‘do you cut them down as you do?” 

“We cut down that we may improve. We 
remove rottenness that we may restore health 
by letting in air and light. Asa good Lib- 
eral you ought to understand that.’ 

So Mr. Gladstone, though holding the 
strongest political pen in England, is easil 
accessible, and is not afraid of being contami- 
nated by contact with his constituents. 


* 


ENGLISH NOMENCLATURE 


T is well for every one crossing the ocean to 
know beforehand the difference between 

the use of certain words in England and 
America. The American says ‘“ depot,” the 
“nglishman says “station.” The American 
says ‘ticket office,’’ 


the Englishman says 
‘ booking office.””, The American says ‘‘ bag- 
gage,” the Englishman says “luggage.” The 
American says ‘‘I guess,” the Englishman 


says ‘ I fancy.’”’ The American ss ays * ‘crackers,’ 
the Englishman says “ biscuit.’’ The Ameri- 
can says “checkers,’”’ the Englishman says 
“draughts.” The American says “ yeast,’’ the 
Englishman says “‘barm.” The American 
calls the close of the meal ‘ dessert,” the En- 
glishman calls it “sweets.” The American 
says “sexton,” the Englishman says ‘ door- 
keeper.’’ The American uses the word ‘‘clever” 
to describe geniality and kindness, the English- 
man uses the word“ clever ”’ to describe sharp- 
ness and talent. 

But it is not until you get into Wales that 
you feel yourself perfectly helpless. If ever 
there was a land of unpronounceable names, 
surely Wales is the foremost. 


* 


A LAND OF UNPRONOUNCEABLE NAMES 


Nae Welsh language is said to be only 

econd in sweetness and rhythm, but the 
English tongue seems to be crowding it out. 
The melody of the Welsh vernacular I must, 
however, takeon faith. I give my readers an 
opportunity of practicing the music of the 
names of some of the Welsh valleys, such as 
Llangollen, Maentwrog and Ystwyth ; of some 
of the Welsh medicinal springs, such as Llan- 
wrtyd, Trefriw and Llandrindoe; of some of 
the Welsh mountains, such as Pencwmcerwyn 
and Aanfawddwy. If you are at all puzzled 
with the pronunciation of these names, then 
get one of the Welsh dictionaries, entitled: 
“ Dymcehweliad allor uchel y Pab.” And if 
then you cannot succeed you will perhaps 
stop, and be as ignorant as lam of a language 
which the Welsh say has in it capacities for 
tenderness, and nice shades of meaning, and 
pathos, and thunderings of power beside 
which our English is insipid. 

Considering the fact that the language is 
spoken by less than a million of people, the 
literature of the Welsh is incomparable for 
extent. The first book was published in 
1531, and consisted of twenty-one leaves. 
Four years after, another book. Eleven years 
after, another book, which they strangely 
called “ The Bible,’”’ containing the alphabet, 
an almanac, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and some- 
thing about their national games. An as- 
tounding “ Bible” that was. Eighteen years 
after this another book appeared. The slow 
advancement was because the prominent 
men Of the English nation wanted the Welsh 
language to die out, on the supposition that 
these people would be more loyal tothe throne 
if they all spokethe English language. But, 
afterward, the printing press of Wales got into 
full swing, and now books and periodicals by 
the hundreds of thousands of copies are 
printed and circulated in the Welsh language. 
But, excepting a few ballads of an immoral 
nature, corrupt literature dies as soon as it 
touches this region. 

Many bad English novels that blight other 
countries cannot live a month in the pure at- 
mosphere of these mountains. The fact is, 
that the Welsh are an intensely religious peo- 
ple, and one of their foremost men declares 
that in all their literature there is not one 
book atheistic or infidel. 

The namby-pamby traveler, afraid of getting 
his shoes tarnished, and who loves to shake 
hands with the tips of his fingers or with his 
hand on a level with his cravat, and desires 
conversation in a whisper, would be disgusted 
with Wales. But they who have nothing of 
the fastidions in their temperaments, and 
who admire strength of voice, strength of arm, 
strength of purpose and strength of character, 
will find among the Welsh illimitable enter- 
tainment and opportunities for profitable 
study. They are the most genial and hearty 
of all people, I think, I haveever met. When 
they laugh they laugh, and when they cry 
they cry, and when they cheer they cheer, and 
there is no half-way work about it. They are 
sincere, and they are natural in showing their 
sincerity. 


EARLY MORN IN 
now 


SCOTLAND 
seven o’clock in the morning, 


Lig 
and I am writing at a window looking | 


out upon the river Tay 
of Scotland. When the Romans, many cen- 
turies ago, first caught sight of it, they ex- 
claimed: ‘ Ecce Tiber!” within sight of scen- 
ery which Walter Scott made immortal in his 
“Fair Maid of Perth.’’ The heather running 
up the hills to join the morning cloud of the 
same color, so that you can hardly tell which 
is heather and which is cloud, beauty terres- 
trial and celestial, intertwined, interlocked, 
interspun, intermarried. The incense of a 
gentleman’s garden burning toward heaven 
in the(fires of the fresh rising sun. Ivy on 
the old walls; rockeries dashed with waterfall 
and fringed with ferns; hawthorn hedges 
which halt the eye only long enough to ad- 
mire ,before it leaps over. The glades, the 
farmste: ads, the soft plush of the grass which 
has reveled in two months of uninterrupted 
moisture. Seated in an arm chair that an 
ancient king might in vain have wished for, 
writing on a table that fairly writhes with 
serpents and dragons and gorgons done in 
mahog i and place to take 
pen and paper for communication with my 
JOURNAL readers! 


, Which is the Rhine 





TRAITS OF THE SCOTCHMAN 


HERE is something about the Scotch 
character, whether I meet it in New 
York, or London, or Perth, that thrills me 


through and through. Perhaps it may be 
because I have such a strong tide of Scotch 
blood in my own arteries. Next to my own 
beloved country give me Scotland for residence 
and grave. The people are in such downright 
earnest. There is such, a roar in their mirth, 
like a tempest in ‘‘ The Trossacks.’ 

Take a Glasgow audience, and a speaker 
must have his feet well planted on the plat- 
form, or he will be overmastered by the sym- 
pathy of the populace. They are not ashamed 
to cry, with their broad palms wiping away 
the tears, and they make no attempt at sup- 
pression of glee. They do not simper, or 
snicker, or chuckle. Throw a joke into a 
Scotchman’s ear and it rolls down to the 
center of his diaphragm and then spreads out 
both ways, toward the foot and brow, until 
the emotion becomes volcanic, and from the 
longest hair on the crown of the head to the 
tip end of the nail on the big toe there is par- 
oxysm of cachination. No half and half 
about the Scotch character. What he hates, 
he hates; what he likes, he likes. And he 
lets you know it right away. He goes in for 
Lord Saulsbury or William E. Gladstone, and 
is altogether Tory or Liberal. His politics 
decided, his religion decided; get him right, 
and he is magnificently right; get him wrong, 
and he is awfully wrong. <A Scotchman sel- 
dom changes. By the time he has fairly 
landed on his feet in this world he has made 

his mind, and he keeps it made up. If he 
dislikes a fiddle in church you cannot smug- 
gle itin under the name of a bass viol. And 
I like this persistence. Life is so short that a 
man can’t afford to change his mind. 


* 


BAPTIZING A SCOTTISH BABY 
bf I forget it, I must tell you how I 

baptized a Scotch baby down in the 
center of England, and with this I must close. 
It was about ten o’clock at night, at the close 
of a lecture, and in the private parlor of a 
hotel, that a rap was heard at the door. 
Word came in that a young man was there, 
desiring me to officiate at a baptism. I 
thought there must be some mistake about it, 
and so delayed my appearance. 

About five minutes before the starting of 
the rail train I came to the door of the pri- 
vate parlor and confronted a young man in a 
high state of excitement. He said that he 
had come all the way from Scotland to have me 
baptize his child. I told him the thing was 
impossible, for the train would go in five 
minutes. But this only made the man more 
intense. So I said: ‘“* Where is the baby? 
I have no time to wait.” The young man 
rushed down stairs, and returned with the 
mother and child. As she unrolled the boy 
from her plaid there came to sight the proph- 
ecy of a genuine Roderick Dhu. I wanted 
an hour to baptize a boy like that. Scotch all 
over. What cheek bones, and what a fist! 
Give him plenty of porridge and the air of 
Loch Vennachar, and what a man he will 
make! Chief of Clan Alpine! I asked the 
mother what she was going to call him, and 
she said ‘t‘ Douglass!’’? What a name, suggest- 
ive of victory, defeat, warrior, blades and 
gates of Stirling Castle! 

But it was no time to indulge in Scottish 
reminiscences. If that infant Highlander 

yas to be baptized by me it must be within the 
next sixty seconds. I had the father and 
the mother, and the baby, and the minister, 
but no water. I hastily scanned all the 
vases and cups in the room. ‘There was no 
liquid in all the place save the cocoa left 
over from the evening repast. ‘‘Get some 
water in a second,’ I almost demanded. 
From the next room the father returned 
in a moment, bringing a glass of it, clear, 
bright water, fit to christen a Douglass, opa- 
line as though just dipped by Rob Roy from 
Loch Katrine. ‘‘ Douglass!” I called him, 
as the water flashed upon the lad’s fore- 
head, quick and bright as the gleam of Fitz 
James’ blade at Inverlochy. I had no time 
for making out a formal certificate, but only 
the words, “ Baptism, August —th,” the name 
of Douglass and my own. As I darted for the 
cars, the young man submerged me with 
thanks, and put into my hands as a baptismal 
gift the “ Life of Robert McCheyne,” the glori- 
ous Scotchman who preached himself to death 
at thirty years of age, but whose brave and 
godly words are still resounding clear as a pi- 

broch among the Scottish hills. 
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You don’t know 
what 
PERFECTION IN COCOA 
means until 
you have tried 


Vonelouters 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST 


manufactured at the 
Royal Cocoa Factory 
of Holland. 
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Beautify Your Home 
ime ade beautiful at an MODERATE COST 

Send for catalogue—FPREE—illustreting our 

large variety of MANTELS; GRILLS and 


FRET Work for window and door ornamen- 
tation. Easily put up. 


BRIGGS & LEIBIUS, 315 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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Mandel Brothers 
CHICAGO 


Are the leading aggressive Dry 
Goods house of 1892 


















To test their resources, send for 
their new Shopping Guide 


Ask for samples from the strong- 
est Dress Goods stock in America 


Send an order for one of their 
many special things, a Complete 
Outfit for Infants 


25 Pieces for $9.75 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





This Department is conducted and edited by 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. 
Address all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ERHAPS I may be 
very radical stand, but 

think it is the right one. 
The right of every woman 
born is to look her best, and 
the girl who does not do 
this, who permits herself to 
look untidy, who allows her 
hair to be arranged in 


taking a 
I 


an 
aT unbecoming manner, and 

AD 
we who does not care whether 
her finger nails are in 


mourning for the rest of her appearance or 
not, is the girl | would like to strike off my 
list. It is the right of every woman, and 
when I say every woman I mean every girl, 
to look not only her best, but as pretty as she 
can. She owes it to the world at large. 
When the good God made men strong He 
made women beautiful, and though the 
beauty of the heart is, after all, the greatest, 
that of the face is the outward expression. If 
your temper is bad, it shows in your ugly, 
tightly-fixed lips. If you have been careless, 
and permitted your digestion to get out of 
order, it shows itself in a badly blotched com- 
plexion. If you are indolent and indifferent, 
your eyes lack clearness and brightness; and 
if you are lazy, the ugly arrangement of your 
hair tells the story. Most of all, if you do 
not care enough for somebody to give a gen- 
tle pressure of the hand that may mean, “I 
sympathize with you,” or “ I will help you,’ 
or,“ Llove you,” then the hands are rough to 
the touch, the skin is not white, and they 
are hard as the proverbial rock. Now youn see 
what I claim for women’s rights; these rights 
once taken possession of will control the 
world, for a loving, sweet face will do more 
to influence a vote in the right direction than 
all the loud speeches ever made by politicians. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE’ HANDS 


LL the poets have written about beauti- 
ful hands, all the painters have given 
to the women who represented their ideals 
the most lovely hands, and lovers all over 
the world dilate on the slender and aristo- 
cratic or dimpled hands of those who rule 
their hearts. It has been said that it takes five 
generations of gentle breeding to form a beau- 
tiful hand; but this may be doubted, inas- 
much as some of the most delicate and best- 
shaped hands are frequently seen not only 
among women who work, but among women 
who do manual labor. ‘ But,’ says some- 
body, ‘‘keeping the hands in perfect order 
means a great deal of trouble.” Well, it may 
require a little thought at first, but it is regu- 
lar, rather than troublesome, treatment that 
is necessary. If your hands have gotten into 
a bad condition, just begin by giving them, 
for a week or two, a bath every night. You 
laugh at the idea of a bath for your hands, 
but it is a special kind of a bath you want, 
for you are treating ten good little workers, 
and trying to get them in good condition. 


THE CARE OF THE HANDS 


O from the druggist get enough silver sand 
to cover the bottom of a basin, and on this 
pour very hot water, throwing in some small 
pieces of soap, so that a lather is quickly 
formed. Then put in both hands, enduring 
the hot water, and washing one hand over the 
other for about ten minutes. After this dry 
them with a soft towel, pressing down with 
it the skin that is around the nail, and which 
this treatment has loosened. Then use some 
pleasant cold cream, strawberry, or any other 
unguent that you fancy, taking a little at a 
time, and rubbingitin so well that your hands 
will entirely lose that unpleasant greasy feel- 
ing that often comes. The next morning give 
them a good bath in tepid water, with soap, 
using the nail brush, but not using it too 
roughly. If your nails are inclined to be 
brittle, rub a little vaseline on each one every 
night; this will soften and whiten them, and 
cause the offensive skin which grows about 
their roots, as weeds about a flower, to be eas- 
ily pushed down. The professional manicure 
is given to cuttingthisskin. I do notbelieve in 
this. If it cannot be pushed down after the hand 
bath with a soft towel, or with a small stick, 
then it needs the softening treatment that 
comes from vaseline, or one of the creams. 
Once you begin to cut the skin it grows with 
great rapidity; and from my own experience 
I can say that you will have sore and bleeding 
nails that are neither pretty nor necessary. 
If a stain comes on your nails, a little lemon 
juice will quickly remove it. If your hands 
are inclined to get red, learn to hold them up, 
rather than down, and remember that tight 
lacing will not only make a red nose, but will 
alsc make red hands. A child has, curiously 
enough, a keen appreciation of a beautiful 
hand, and will notice it, and grasp for it sooner 
than it will a beautiful face. You know, my 
dear girls, as well as I, that the beautiful hands 
in the world are those that are not only per- 
fectly kept, but which do lovely service, 
smoothing the brow of the sick, touching 
gently the sad wounds, and knowing how to 
express by a gentle pressure that which the 
lips may not speak. It is the heart’s own 
way of telling of sympathy. 


RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 


THOSE DREADFUL FRECKLES 
NHEY seem to trouble nine girls out of 
every ten, and | am sure 1 do not know 
why. Inthe first place, the girl who has a 
freckle or two on her face announces to the 
world at large that she uses neither paint nor 
powder. Then, too, she tells that she has been 
living in that best of all things—the sunshine, 
But, somehow, the freckles trouble her; her 
sweetheart thinks they are rather pretty. But 
she does not agree with him. And she is always 
asking: **‘ What will take away the freckles?” 
Well, my dear girl, if you got them a week 
ago, ora month ago, or some time during the 
summer, the juice of the lemon, with a tea- 
spoonful of borax in it, dabbled on them, will 
cause them to disappear. That is, if you ap- 
ply this treatment regularly, not if you put it 
on to-night, and forget it the three nights 
more to follow. Sometimes, if they have only 
just come, a few drops of benzoin, putin the 
water until it gives it a milky look, used for a 
few days, will cause them to disappear. And, 
by the by, a very nice woman wrote and told 
me that she could not get benzoin at any drug 
shopin town. Well, just let her tell the chem- 
ists themselves that they keep a very poor 
stock of goods when they have not that. Five 
or six drops of it in a basin of water will make 
it look like skim milk, and make it smell like 
the fir or cedar trees, while it will cool a sun- 
burned face, and give what doctors call “tone” 
to theskin. But, my dear girls, [ do not want 
you to bother about the freckles. They are 
really not worth it. Instead, make up your 
mind that they are sun spots, put on your face 
to tell the world of the sunny disposition that 
you have, and of the glad spot that you make 
at home. 
THE COLORLESS GIRL 


—_ EK is always coming to me with a moan. 
h She says her skin has no color, that it is 
not even clear white; that it looks pasty and 
gray. I have given her advice and advice, but 
lam going to try itonce more. Her skin will 
be pasty just as long as she thinks sweets are 
better than roast beef, cake more delightful 
than potatoes, and preserves to be given the 
preference to healthy soup. She upsets her 
stomach, and then she wonders that her face, 
which is the thermometer of her stomach, 
should change as it does. To get a clear skin 
she must eat properly, exercise well, and keep 
her temper in good order, A clear-white skin 
may be perfectly healthy, but a pasty one is 
not. There is no use in recommending any 
patent wash to clear this skin, for it will 
not do it. First of all, it needs severe treat- 
ment from the doctor, with the diet laws 
strictly followed. After that I can recom- 
mend, as does my friend Mrs. Mallon, a few 
drops of gin thrown into the water in which 
the face is bathed. This will tend to exhila- 
rate the skin, and even to cause a little color to 
come to the surface. But, living properly, 
obeying what your doctor has to say, and 
taking regular exercise, will do more for the 
pasty skin than anything else in the world, 
Though, by the by, you must not get into the 
habit of sleepingin too hot a room; dress ina 
warm one, but sleep in a cool one, and follow- 
ing my other suggestions, the pasty skin, like 
the ugly girl, will be athing of the past. 


YOUR EYES AND BROWS 

ta course, my dear girls, you want your 

eyes to look clear and bright, and your 
brows to be well shaped. About your eyes: 
They will never beclear unless your digestion 
is in good order, and they will never be bright 
unless you have made up your mind to give 
happiness to some one else, and then it is re- 
flected in them. As to your eyebrows, if they 
have an aggressive way of standing up, and 
do not shape themselves well, just dip your 
finger in the vaseline every night, press them 
down to place, making them shape the desired 
curve. If they are very heavy, brush them 
with a tiny soft brush, but do not, under any 
consideration, permit anybody to induce you 
to cut them, for they will only grow in thick, 
stiff and ugly. If, through some accident, you 
have an absolute lack of eyebrows, I do rec- 
ommend one simple deception, and that is the 
soft eyebrow pencil, which may be gotten in 
any color, only costs ten cents, and yet drawn 
cleverly over the brows, or the place where 
the brows ought to be, will give the expression 
to your face that was there when the brows had 
not disappeared. By the by,I wish that none 
of my girls would ask me about depilatories. I 
think all of them more or less injurious, and 
when the use of them is once commenced it has 
tobe kept up. If you do what is right, it is go- 
ing to look out straight from your eyes and 
tell the story to all the world; it is going to 
make them beautiful, bright wells of thought; 
it is going to make them, in reality, the win- 
dows of the soul—of the soul that is good 
and pure. For my beauty training I recom- 
mend nothing that will do any harm; but 
there is plenty of time in life—plenty of time 
between the working hours for the girl to take 
care of herself, and to make herself lovely, and 
that is what I want all my girls to do. I want 
them to be full of love in their hearts, and I 


want this love to speak out in the loveliness 
of their faces. 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 


J. F. S.—Girls of seventeen should wear their dresses 
well below their ankles. 


EMILie—Your questions as to what a man requires to 
study at college will be best answered by a professor in 
one of the colleges. 


MoLLY BAWN—AS you are studying in a class under 
the artist, there would be no impropriety in your posing 
before the Class for him. 


ANNA~—In addressing a letter to a gentleman, it fs 
considered better form to write: “ Mr. John Brown,” 
rather than “ Mr. J. Brown.” 


C. N.—For suggestions as to the care of the skin refer 
to the article on “The Care of the Complexion,” by 
Mrs. Mallon, in the August JOURNAL. 


A Fonp RrapeR—Mitts are not considered in good 
taste with evening dress; instead, kid gloves either 
dressed or undressed should be worn. 


E. M.—Ordinary toilet powder will do to dust the hands 
before the gloves are assumed, There is a powder sold 
for this purpose, but a good plain powder will answer 
just as well. 


M.A. aNDOTHERS—The first effects of sulphur and 
molasses is to bring out on the skin all the impurities in 
the system, but these will wear away in time, and your 
skin will be white, smooth and clear. 


PaNnsy—lIt is usually customary to delay beginning 
to eat your dinner until some of the others at the table 
have been served. (2) Finger bowls are not put on 
the table until the dessert has been removed. 


LILIAN—It is proper to recognize, by bowing, ac- 
quaintances whom you may see on the other side of the 
street. It is not necessary lo attempt to attract a young 
man’s attention so that he willsee you and bow to you. 


SErp—AS you live out of town it would be the most 
courteous and proper thing, when your society meets at 
your house, to give them some simple entertainment, 
either in the form of a tea, or in any manner that you 
desire. 


L. E. N.—Even “ Leap Year” does not excuse your 
kissing the hand of the man friend who brought you 
some flowers. (2) I should think you risked breaking 
your neck if you attempted to retain a man’sarm while 
1e was driving. 


J.J. V.—Give your card to the servant at the door and 
go into the parlor until you hear whether your friend is 
at home or not. ‘The proper visiting card is a medium- 
sized one of plain white, with name and address en- 
graved upon it. 


R. T. R.—The thjrd finger is the one counting from 
the index finger, the thumb not being included as a fin- 
ger. (2) It would not be proper to wear jewelry while 
you are in mourning, though, of course, no objection is 
made to an engagement or wedding ring. 


M. G.—White mousseline de soie will make a pretty 
wedding dress, and as it is quite wide will not be ver 
expensive. (2) Ices, salads, cold meats, lemonade and, 
of course, bride’s cake mnakes a suitable summer supper. 
(3) As the wedding is in the evening, the bridegroom 
should be in the usual evening dress. 


HeELEN—I think even if you only serve ice cream and 
cake it will be wiser and more comfortable to have it 
on the table, As the party ix so small you will need no 
other refreshments, and you can make your table look 
pretty by an arrangement of flowers or ferns in the 
center, and the dishes holding the pretty cakes will tend 
to decorate it. 


May F.—In answer to the invitation, write on note 
paper and not on your visiting card: * Miss May accepts 
with pleasure the kind invitation for Monday, June 
twenty-fourth, at eight o’clock.” It is not necessary to 
reply to an “at home” card; that is, if you do not go 
you send your card, either by post or messenger to 
represent you. 


Hupson—Your friends are quite right. When you 
have finished eating, your knife and fork should be laid 
side by side at the side of the plate. Itis not proper to 
pile the dishes one on top of another. Leave that for 
the maid servant. I fully appreciate your desire to 
learn todo what is right, for the small proprieties of life 
make it smooth. 


M. L. P.—When your plate is passed for a second 
helping of some dish, lay the knife and fork well at one 
side so that there may be sufficient room for the server 
to give you What you Wish daintily. (2) The speaking of 
kind words is not of necessity flattery, If people took 
more care to speak the kind words life would be richer 
and fuller in every way. 


L. A. B.—When you are asked by a friend to corre- 
spond with him or her, and do not care to do it, and yet 
do not wish to hurt their feelings by refusing, it will 
be wisest to answer the first two or three letters, making 
the time between each one a little longer until gradually 
the correspondence drops. (2) Formal correspondence 
is seldom carried on nowadays, people only writing 
when they have semething to say to each other. 


Lity—I do not think that ice cream is injurious, but 
I cannot advise exactly how much any one person 
should eat. (2) Do you think you would care any more 
for meif you knew how old lam? And do not you think 
there isa little lack of courtesy in asking my age, and also 
in asking meif |lamaChristian? Try and remember 
that the first evidence of real Christianity is the doin 
unto others as you would be done by, and that would 
of course, mean not asking impertinent questions. 


D. E. S.—A waitress should, of course, attend to the 
strangers at the table at first; when there are no 
strangers present the older members of the family 
should be given this courtesy. (2) Stewed tomatoes should 
be eaten with a fork. (3) The words “mother,” “aunt,” 
or “church” are only written with a capital when some 
special one is referred to. (4) I cannot recommend any 
face powder, although [ believe there are some fine 
ones that, properly used, are not injurious. (5) Plain, 
white letter paper, unruled, is always in best taste. 


BLUE Eyrs—I do think it decidedly wrong for a girl 
to permit a man to kiss her unless he is engaged to be 
married to her; and even when that state of affairs 
exists I think that she will find that her kisses will be 
more appreciated if she is not too generous with them. 
(2) If, as you say, you have a pleasant home anda father 
who is willing to take care of you, I think you are doing 
wrong to go out into the world that you may make 
more money. A woman's place is essentially in the 
home, and when she is placed as you are she is simply 
taking the bread and butter from some other girl’s 
mouth when she forces her way into the working 
world and claims a position there. 


A SURSCRIBER AND MANY OTHERS—There are’so 
many of my dear girls who have said kind words to me 
that I want to thank them again and again. Perhaps it 
may interest them to know that for some time I have 
been a bit of an invalid, and if their letters have not re- 
ceived the quick responses that they ex pected it has been 
because, though the heart was willing, the brain and the 
hands were weak. I also want to ask of them not to re- 
quest me to give any advice about patent medicines, 
about depilatories, about hand-writing, or various shades 
of hair. I know I have only to ask this, for as love 
begets love, I am certain that my affection for my girls 
has given me a real love in return. 


E. V.—In calling upon two sisters, or a mother and a 
daughter, two cards should be left. In visiting your 
friend from out of town you should certainly ask for 
her hostess, hog regret if you do not see her, and 
leave acard forher. (2) While visiting in astrange city it 
is perfectly proper to send a card to a man friend upon 
which is written your present address and the length of 
time you will be there. (3) When a man friend sends you 
flowers for some special occasion thank him at the 
time ; itis not necessary to offer him a boutonniere. (4) 
After a wedding reception it is not necessary to express 
thanks for a pleasant time. The bride thanks each one 
who wishes her much happiness. (5) When your mother 
is unable to call with you, you leave her card with yours 
and if your hostess is out you need give no indication 
of the fact that she was not with you. 
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A BRIDAL PRESENT 


‘The Marriage Service 


with 
Wedding Certificate 
Printed in two colors at the DeVinne 


Press. ‘Title-page designed by Roush. Sub- 
titles, initial letters and borders printed in 
red. The Service and Certificate in red and 
black. Blank pages for signature of Bridal 
Party and friends, with rules to pages. Beau- 
tifully bound in white Leatherette, beveled 
boards, gilt edges. Cover stamp a chaste 
floral design in silver, and title in delicate 
blue. The Service said from this book 
makes a most complete and beautiful sou- 
venir of the Wedding. 

With surnames on cover in one line, separated by a 
dash, stamped in Silver. Price $1.00, post free, 

There are two editions: “A,” with Certificate for 
Protestant Episcopal Church; “ B,” Certificate suitable 


for any Christian Denomination. 
Also iin Morocco or Calf binding, $3.50. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York 


“I don’t read 
everything 


that appears in the many music journals 
that I receive, but 


I do read 
everything 


that appears in THE MUSICAL MESSEN- 
GER.” Thus writes one of the most promi- 
nent teachers in the United States. ‘‘ The 
Musical Messenger ’’ contains good reading 
for teachers, pupils, amateurs, and every- 
body at all interested in music, as well as 
the prettiest music, vocal and instrumental, 
that is obtainable—and lots of it. It is an 
enterprising monthly. 

Single copies, 15 cents; $1.00 per year; 25 cents 
for a 3 months’ trial. Valuable premiums for clubs. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publisher§S 

141 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
40 Bible House, New York 








We engrave 


Wedding Invitations 





and Announcements 


in the most correct form and perject 
manner ; our samples (sent post- 
paid on application) will convince 
you. We have the most perfectly 
equipped establishment in the coun- 
try for executing orders for every 
class of Engraving, Printing and 
Binding. 


Jos. Fichbaum & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mention “ The Ladies’ Home Journal,” 


FASHIONABLE_—™ 
a — STATIONERY, 


SAMPLES FREE, 
THAYER & JACKSON STATIONERY CO., 
245-247 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 








I-00 Visiting Cards, We will engrave a copper 

plate and print 50 visiting cards for $1.00, Samples, 
4c. Satisfaction guaranteed. For 10c. we will mail copy 
of our book,‘'Card Etiquette.” Bellman Bros., Toledo, O. 


Rookwood 


The methods in use at the Rookwood 
Pottery are directed to making each 
piece individual in color and design ; 
hence it is impossilJe to issue a cata- 
logue. ‘ The ware may he had at the 
Pottery or from a leading dealer in 
each large city, whose address will 
be given upon application. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY, CINCINNATI 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Crown Caramels 
FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, don’t accept in- 
ferior kinds. Send $1.00 to the makers and get, 
postpaid, 2 Handsome Pound Boxes. 
+ W. F. PARKER & CO., OXFORD, PA. 


TIM UYUP UTA Tia ta Pi ia Pin le Pik le! 


PREVENT - CORSETS - BREAKING 


at the waist, also repair broken ones in 5 minutes with 
The Pearl Corset Shields. Lady Agents earn 
$3.00 to $5.00 daily. Send 25 cents for sample pair and 
terms. Address EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


WANTE 


experience. 
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—Lady experienced in book canvassing, to travel and 
appoint agents. No canvassing. State age aud 
ELLIOTT & BEEZLEY, 4th and Walnut Sts., Phila- 
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THE JEWESS IN AUTHORSHIP 


By Apram 8. 


Isaacs 


HE literary and learned 
woman who used to be 
an object of profound 
curiosity has ceased to 
be ararity. With the 
new education, and 
woman's rapid ad- 
vance in all fields of 
activity, she turns 
naturally to literature, 
and the world is the 

gainer. It is true France, Germany, Italy and 
England numbered their women writers a 
century and more before Sorosis was organ- 
ized, and America had women poets and novel- 
ists long before Vassar was founded, or Har- 
vard dreamed of an annex. But the recent 
awakening has been on a scale peculiar to our 
own age, and bids fair to assume still more 
imposing proportions in the near future. 

\ HAT is the relation of the Jewess to 
j this literary revival? What part does 

she take in authorship? Is she silent or re- 

sponsive? What is her record? 

Restricting ourselves to English and Ameri- 
can literature, it is not to be expected that 
Jewesses as yet are closely identified with 
authorship to any large degree. In our own 
country, for instance, it is obviously un- 
fair to compare the Jewess with the non- 
Jewess in the realm of literature. The former 
must have a little more time for development, 
As late as 1850 the number of American Israel- 
ites was limited to some thousands; to-day the 
Jewish population is still comparatively small 
—a few hundred thousand. Bearing in mind 
the vast proportion of emigrants who have 
to be fused into an American type, it would 
certainly be premature to demand any marked 
literary development. The great majority 
have to work for their daily bread in less 
fascinating fields than literature. 





r["WO*Jewesses, the one at rest in the old 
Jewish cemetery in distant Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, and the other in Cypress Hills, in 
the fast-growing city of the dead close to New 
York, take rank with representative literary 
women of our age. The works of both belong 
to the present, and are likely to survive for 
decades to come. It was in 1847 that Grace 
Aguilar passed away in her thirty-first year. 
Her stories, such as *‘ Home Influence,” “ The 
Days of Bruce,” “ The Vale of Cedars,” reveal 
not alone a high order of literary excellence, 
but vigor and maturity. Of fragile physique, 
but remarkable intellectuality, she devoted her 
powers to authorship. But hers was a higher 
aim than merely to amuse, In her religious 
works, and those bearing on Jewish history 
and doctrine, in prose and verse, she strove to 
raise her race to a loftier consciousness of their 
duty and mission, and to educate the general 
public as to the character of her creed, so often 
misjudged and caricatured. Her writings 
breathe a spiritual aroma that indicate the 
true woman, a refreshing breadth of view, and 
a chivalrous ardor. It was a woman battling 
for truth, education, liberality, and her works 
have won her a place in the ranks of the best 
and purest of womankind. 
Of Emma Lazarus it is unnecessary to say 
aught. Her works praise her in the gates. 
Like Grace Aguilar, she was inspired by high 
ideals, but she was more fortunate in her sur- 
roundings, and .enjoyed the friendship of 
prominent American authors, while Emerson 
was her guide, and she was a guest at his Con- 
cord home. She loved art and music, Heine 
and the Greeks. Her “* Admetus”’ is a singu- 
larly polished and graceful poem; her transla- 
tions from Heine show strength and beauty. 
Her “‘ Alide’’—a prose romance of Goethe's 
youth—is attractive in its luxuriance of phrase, 
Sut not all the claims of general culture made 
her silent when her voice was to be heard on 
a different theme, and her poems in behalf of 
the Russian Jews disclosed her spiritual fire. 
With no less enthusiasm she advocated man- 
ual training and agricultural pursuits for the 
Russian immigrants. Like Grace Aguilar she 
died too early to accomplish her ideals. In 
literary breadth and insight she was superior 
to her English sister, but not in intensity of 
religious conviction. 
N°? literary Jewesses of the past or present 
+ compare with those two Esthers of the 
pen. Penina Moise, whose hymns were the 
subject of an appreciative article in the 
“Critic” a year or two ago, Rebekah Hyne- 
man, whose ‘The Leper and Other Poems,” 
was published in Philadelphia in 1853, Mrs. 
Celia Hartog, the author of graceful tales and 
poems—the list is not a long one that sur- 
vives. The encouragement given to young 
Writers in the pages of Mr. Leeser’s ‘ Occi- 
dent,” a Philadelphia pioneer in Jewish jour- 
nalism, and the favorable opportunity offered 
women writers in the Jewish press of to-day, 
have not been without their results in fitting 
them fora wider literary field, which some are 
already occupying, with every indication of 
success. Lee C. Harby's earliest efforts tiius 
won recognition. Helen K. Weil has done 
more than apprentice work. Mrs. Rosalie 
Kaufman, Josephine Lazarus, Mary M. Cohen, 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, Mrs. M. D. Louis, 
Ella Jacobs, Henrietta Szold (who translated 
an elaborate biography of Fleischer, the Ori- 
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entalist, for the Smithsonian Report, 1889), 
Debbie H. Silver, Jennie W. Netter, Frances 
ITellman, Ruth Ward Kahn, Nina Morais 
Cohen, Mrs. 8. A. Dinkins, are not unfamiliar 
names, and the list could be increased by Mrs 
Rosa Sonneschein, Caroline Cohen, Myrtilla 
Mitchell, Annetta Kohn, Belle Moses, Isabella 
R. Hess, Elizabeth F. Aaron, and among the 
English sisterhood by Emily Harris, Amy 
Levy, Re Henry, Ada 8. Ballin, Rosa Emma 
Collins, ‘‘ The History and Literature of the 
Israelites,” by the Misses de Rothschild, is a 
work of merit, They were not the only mem- 
bers of that family to engage in literature. 
Anna Maria Goldsmid translated from the 
German and French, and her volumes possess 
permanent worth as a vindication of Jewish 
doctrine from the liberal point of view. Miss 
Goldsmid, who died a year ortwo ago, belonged 
to one of the most representative Jewish fam- 
ilies in England, Mrs. Harriet Lieber Cohen, 
of New York recently issued a translation of 
Sacher-Mosoch's, ‘‘The New Job,’’ and has 
ready for publication a collection of his short 
tales fromthe French. Bella Lowy is thechief 
English translator of Gratz’s “ History of the 
Jews;” Mrs. C. H. T. Collis has published a 
book of travels; Lady Magnus’ “ Jewish Por- 
traits” and ‘ Outlines of Jewish History ” have 
been reprinted in Boston and Philadelphia re- 
spectively. The success of Martha Morton, of 
New York, as adramatist, has been proved by 
her “The Merchant,” and “Geoffrey Middleton, 
Gent.” This list, which does not claim to be 
exhaustive, throws light on the versatility of 
the Jewess, at least. She can write graceful 
poetry, translate learned historical works, be- 
come historian and essayist, contribute stories 
and sketches to the magazines, publish tales for 
the young, editspecial departments in the press, 
issue a Hebrew grammar—as did Ada 8. Bal- 
lin—and enter into the spirit of Browning, like 
Mary M. Cohen. She can be critic, satirist, 
idealist, philosopher. She need not confine 
her effyrts to Judsea, She can claim a hearing 
from the public at large on all themes dear to 
humanity, andif she does her work well recog- 
nition will follow. She is not likely to forget 
the claims of her own special race, their eleva- 
tion and enlightenment, but she will be quali- 
fied to advance on aline with cultured woman- 
hood of every nation and creed, 


‘T T is not difficult to forecast the future of the 
: Jewess in authorship. She is a partaker 
in the new education ; she enters all the pro- 
fessions; she shares the ripest culture of the 
time; she responds to every movement that 
leads to honest, helpful living. The educated 
Jewess who graduates from Vassar or Bryn 
Mawr, from Cornell or Barnard, who pursues 
higher collegiate training at Harvard or Yale. 
is on the same intellectual level as her non- 
Jewish chum. Her work in literature will 
follow the bent of her tastes and capacities, 
and will not be so much a question of her an- 
cestralreligion. Herwomanhood and woman- 
liness will guide her right, and as the religious 
instincts of the Jewess are innate, and her 
domestic qualities strong, one may expect her 
to champion all that is pure, and sweet, and 
wholesome. She will be enthusiastic and 
resolute, but however positive her convictions, 
she will not be less feminine in their utter- 
ance. Her ideals will be those of her age, and 
her inspiration the never-ending, ever-vary- 
ing drama of humanity. 


rMHE work of the Jewess in authorship will 

hardly vary in quality and tone from 
that of her non-Jewish sister, and the charm 
and potency of her message will depend upon 
her spiritual insight and intellectual range. 
Sut there is every probability that for some 
years to come her attention will be largely de- 
voted to education. The problems which are 
due to the Russian exodus, the spectacle of 
poverty, ignorance, over-crowding in our large 
cities must influence the sympathetic women 
of Israel. The American Jewish Publication 
and Historical Societies furnish a congenial 
field for her efforts, and in the department of 
Jewish Sabbath school.and devotional litera- 
ture many can find ample opportunity for 
their talent. She has become a leading factor 
in charitable movements, and her experience 
in theclass room and kindergarten, in personal 
service among the poor and agencies for sani- 
tary relief, will prove fruitfulin due time. One 
Jewess, prominent in her day in education, 
furnished the model of “ Rebecea”’ to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and the line of Rebecca Gratzes will 
never die. 

We find, then, that despite obvious limita- 
tions due to small numbers and very recent 
disfranchisement of her race, the Jewess in 
English-speaking lands is in touch with the 
literary movement of her time, andis utilizing 
her opportunities. She will become more and 
more closely identified with literature as she 
shares the intellectual tendencies of her en- 
vironment and strives to influence mankind 
With every barrier razed that once checked her 
progress, with the universities, the arts, the 
sciences all open to her, she feels keenly the 
double triumph of the century—as woman as 
well as Jewess. Whatever record may be hers 
in the future, whatever achievements she may 
claim as her own, she will write no unworthy 
line, utter no false note, if she be true to the 
ideals of Judaism and womanhood. She has 
everything to spur her on—in the broad re- 
public of letters there are no distinctions of 
sex or creed, class or condition, race or 
nationality. 
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a FRITZ -I have never heard of the story of “* Ernes- 
ine.’ 


evinson—The word “girl” occurs but once in the 
ible, 


Curtous—Matthew Arnold was the author of the 
phrase ** Sweetness and Light,” 


Mrs. L. W. M.—“ Hazel Kirke,” was written and 
dramatized by Steele Mackaye, 

Vicror—College.journalism originated at Dartmouth 
in 1806 with Daniel Webster as one of the editors. 


E. L.—The authors of “Don Cwsar de Bazan” are 
D'ennery and Dumanoir, Thehero’s name and all isin 
Victor Hugo’s * Ruy Blas.” 


ALICcE—The author of “ The Sweet By and Bye,” is 
Dr. S. Fillmore Bennett, a letter care of the Jour- 
NAL Will be forwarded to him. 


CarriE L.—The story of “ Relations-in-Law,” has 
never been published in book form, and can only be 
had in the numbers of the JouURNAL 


VrERA—I know nothing of the personality of Martha 
Finley. (2) A letter addressed to Mrs, Wilcox, care of 
the JOURNAL, Wiil be forwarded to her, 


Mrs. P. M, H,—The story of “ Dora Thorne” was 
written by Charlotte M, Braeme, who often wrote under 
the nom de plume of * Bertha M, Clay.” 


E. 8S. H.—Charles Brockden Brown is 
spoken of as the first American novelist, 
Adler” is the nom de plume of C, Heber Clark. 


enerally 
2) “ Max 


Ep1tTH—Both Edna Lyall and Marie Corelli are Eng- 
lish women; @ portrait and sketch of the home life of 
the former will shortly appear in the JOURNAL, 


KEELY—The southern war song, “ Maryland, M 
Maryland” was written by James R. Randall, of Balt 
more, It was published and set to music in 1861. 


F. G.—T have no idea of the present whereabouts of 
the writer, Katie Maud St. John, to whom you refer, 
whether she is living, or doing any literary work. 


A. M.—‘*Comprehensive Physical Culture,” by Mabel 
Jenness, will be sent you by the JouRNAL, postage free, 
for $2.00; “In My Lady’s Dressing Room,’ for $1.50, 


B. 8S. D.—I do not know the poem “ The Death of the 
Old Squire,” but perhaps some of our readers, seeing 
this, can supply the information. If so, I will print it, 


A. R.—" Foolscap,” as applied to a certain size of 
vaper, is said to be nothing more than an adaptation, 
rom similarity of sound, of the Italian foglio capo, a 
folio-sized sheet. 


C. D.—Never send a manuscript to the home or pri- 
vate address of an editor. He does not like his business 
to follow him into his family life. He more often, very 
justly, resents it, 


FANNY Q.—No one can advise you as to which period- 
ical would **be most likely to accept a young writer's 
first effort.” Icverything depends upon the character 
of the first “‘ effort.” 


MARIE Loutse—The JouRNAL can procure and send 
you either one of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s two books of 
ywems, “ Poems of Passion,” or“ Poems of Pleasure” 
for $1.00 each, postage free, 


TINQuIRER— Professional books and instruments in the 
actual possession, at the time, of a physician arriving in 
this country would be admitted free of duty, They 
would be defined as “ tools of trade.”* 


E.str—If you wish to provide against the possibility 
of having a flat manuscript returned to you Pided, pin 
a request to that effect to the manuscript, and any 
reputable editor will respect your wish, 


EsTeELLA—Members of Charles Dickens’ family ad- 
vise me that the novelist never expressed a particular 
yreference for any one of his works, nor had he a 
avorite character, unless it was “ Little Nell.” 


Rerecca—Thomas Hardy’s novel “Tess” can be 
supplied to you by the JOURNAL, postage free, for $1.18, 
(2) Ilenry Irving's “Shakespeare,” with notes, is accu- 
rate and a good type of a popular Shakespeare, 


IpA—Mr. Bok does not read manuscripts “ for pay,” 
nor will he express an opinion on your work for re- 
muneration. Hereads manuscripts only with one point 
in view, namely, their availability for Tug Labiss’ 
HomME JOURNAL, 


CHARLOTTE W.—The most desirable size of paper to 
use for the manuscript of a book is 53g x 84% and leave 
liberal margin on left side of sheet. Unruled paper is 
preferable. The best mode of forwarding a manuscript 
depends upon the size, 


Saran—Browning himself admitted that there was 
no historical foundation for his poem, “ How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent,” the distance 
between the places being too long for any horse to 
have traversed in the specified time, 


CHRISTINE—I cannot give a list of the names and 
addresses of literary syndicates inthiscolumn As I 
have repeatedly said, a complete list isgiven in Eleanor 
Kirk’s book, “ Periodicals That Pay Contributors,” 
which the JouRNAL Will procure and send you, postage 
free, for $1.00. 


H.K 


—The first newspaper publishers were the Chi- 
nese 


The “ Journal of Pekin” was established A. D. 
911. (2) Horace Greeley founded the “ New York Trib- 
une” in 1841, (3) “Ouida,” the novelist, is a woman, 
Her name is Louise de Ja Ramee, She is an English 
woman, in spite of her name, 


J. R. M.—I cannot search out for you, or any one 
else, suitable recitations for certain occasions, or tell you 
where certain “ pieces”? can be found. There are sever- 
al good collections of recitations, suitable for all occa- 
sions, published, and by writing to the Book Depart- 
ment of the JoURNAL you can easily find out all about 
them. 


F. D. X.—If you wish to copyright your play, send 
one dollar to the Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. Send also your own name and address, and a 
printed or type-written copy of the play, and ina few 
days he will forward you a certificate of copyright. 
You would be perfectly safe in submitting your play to 
any respectable theatrical manager in the country. 


Laura—The heroine of Madam Cotter’s “ Elizabeth; 
or, the Exiles of Siberia,” was Pauline Lupulova, a young 
woman who actually walked from Siberia to St 
Petersburg to beg the Emperor to pardon her father, who 
had been guilty of stealing plate from the Empress 
Catherine. The Emperor granted her request, but her 
health was so broken by fatigue and exposure that she 
died. 


ANNIF B, C.—Where the author of the work you de- 
sire to translate is living, I should certainly first seek 
his permission ; where the author is dead, apply to the 
publishers. (2) Translations are generally submitted 
to editors without solicitation, except in special cases, 
where they select a certain story which they desire 
translated for some particular purpose It must be re- 
membered that the new Copyright law secures to 
American authors the right to translate or to dramatize 
their own works. 


Miss WaLFrornp—You have ho right to ask any editor 
to read your manuscript “at once.” I think authors 
sometimes forget the fact that the submission of a 
manuscript to an editor is seeking a favor at his hands, 
and to demand a courtesy is hardly good taste. Editors 
are very busy people, and they can give only a certain 
yortion of their time to the reading of manuscripts, 
Jo not get the idea that they have nothing else to do, 
Reading manuscripts is but a very minor and insignifi- 
cant part of their work, 


P. A. R W.—If you are desirous of writing for the 
press keep your eyes open for subjects and try by con- 
stant study and practice to obtain a clear, direct, origt- 
nal style. hee long words and long sentences, and do 
not attempt to imitate anybody. Have a good, un- 
abridged dictionary upon your desk, a book of syno- 
nyms and a good, English grammar, which you will do 
well tostudy. With this advice and these aids, and a de- 
termination only to write when you have something to 
write about, you will succeed if you have average 
abilities. 
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The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, con- 
taining the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing 
interest. and the opening chapters of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY entitled ‘‘MAM’ZELLE BEBB,”’ besides 
New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. The most com- 
plete magazine for ladies published. Price, 30 Cents. 
Yearly, $4, including the Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


4 NEW NOVELS 15 Gents 


All complete in the OCTOBER number of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broacway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


A Piano 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


If you do not keep it. 

We think you will keep it. 

It pleases everybody. 

It is an honest piano. 

It is the WING Piano. 
Worth /ooking at. So is the price. 


Whatever piano you buy, there are piano 
secrcis you ought to know, Our /vee book 
tells them. Send a postal card for it. It 
may help you. 

ESTABLISHED 1868 


WING & SON, 245 Broadway, New York 
Ass bbb bb bbb bb bbb bb bb bb bb bbb bbb bbl 


+ To Make Money Quickly 
-and Easily Secure an’ agency for THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
“The Busy Man’s Magazine,” the most popular 
monthly ever published ‘The “ Boston Globe” 
says: “ To read a number 1s to resolve never to miss 
” 82.50a year. ‘Trial subscriptions, 5 months 








On Trial 








one. 
for #1, on which renewals for a year can always be 
obtained, Send for free sample copy, terms to 
agents, ete. Mention this magazine, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
13 Astor Place, New York 
“THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the very best periodical 
of its kind we have ever had. It is especially valuable to busy 
people.""—Mrs. John A. Logan. 


**It is really invaluable.”’-Edward W. Bok 
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HEAPS OF MONEY 


By W. E NORRIS 


25 Cents 


For sale by all Newsdealers or sent upon receipt 
of price by 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY 
No. 142 Worth Street, New York City 


Catalogue 4000 titles free upon application. 
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The Art Amateur} 


Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 
(mentioning this LADIES’ HomME JOURNAL , 











FOR $ advertisement) I will send 4 numbers of 
this sumptuous practical art magazine, with 17 ar- 
tistic color plates of Landscape and Marine; 
Flowers and Fruits; Figures and Animals; 
China Painting and General, Decoration, 
State class of subject you prefer. You receive 32 
large supplementary pages of working designs, with 
directions , as also for the color studies in the 4 
numbers. The Art Amateur contains won 
Jessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel and China 
Painting, Carving, Embroidery, &c. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates), 25 cents. Illustrated catalogue 
of Color Studies for 2-cent stamp. MONTAGUE 
) MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York, ) 
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CHICAGO 








A guide to the World's Fair City, 632 pages, 
72 full page half-tone engravings, 4 maps, 
including large illuminated map showing 
AND streets and avenues, parks and boulevards, 
industrial ee ttre, location of World's Fair, 

ete. This is indispensable to all intending 

THE visitors to Chicago and the World's Fair. 
Bound in cloth, gold finish, postage pre- 
aid to any address in the world, $1.00; 


WORLD'S found in paper, 50 cents, Address 


FLINN & SHEPPARD 
FAIR 
9) is the title of an 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
th 
BABY’S Bl RTH RIGH artistic book, 
6x 9 inches, beautifully printed on fine enameled paper, 
yrofusely ornamented and illuswated, containing over 
Ti00 Euphonic Names for Boys and Girls. Parents will 
find this a priceless treasure when they are looking for 
appropriate names to bestow upon their little ones, 
Mailed for 50 cents. Address cs 
H. M. CRIDER, Publisher, York, Pa. 


“IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE” 


A Fascinating Story by Blanche Fearing. THE LATEST HIT. 
“The Boston Herald” says of it: ‘*The work carries the reader 
along with delightful curiosity to the end.” Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
4000 more CaNvasseRs waNnteD. Circulars free. 
SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 69 Dearborn Street Chicago 
a home travel 


TOU RISTS’ CLU B idea for readers 


and clubs. Special books not required. Prospectus free. 
Entertainment Bureau, Lock Box 989, Chicago 


SECOND EDITIO Although “Her Brother Donn- 


+ ard,” by E. E. Veeder, has oni 
been published little more than a year, the second edl- 
tion isout. 50c. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott, Publishers. 


ULTRY RAISING, A pleasant and profitable occupation for 
women and others. 52-page treatise with 100 illustrations by 
mail for 2 dimes (or Postal Note). H, E. Kuhns, Box 201, Atlanta, 
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Sk EDITED BY © MAUDE 


HAYWOOD 


Miss Maupe Haywoop will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to MISS MAUDE HAYWOOD, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 


SOME ADVICE TO ART STUDENTS 


URING this month a 
great number of girls 
will be gathering from 
all parts of the States 
to various art schools 
in the great cities, all 
with the view of study- 
ing in the different 
branches, but in many 
cases with widely dif- 
ferent aims and ob- 

jects. Someare now coming for the first time, 
perhaps having obtained their present oppor- 
tunities through their own personal exertions, 
and are full of hope and enthusiasm, but with- 
out a very definite idea of what is before them, 
and of the path which must be trodden to 
reach their goal. Others are well advanced in 
their work and settling down—to continue our 
metaphor—into a good, steady, swinging gait, 
which means success in the end. Out of the 
vast army of so-called “students,” these words 
are addressed to those earnest workers who are 
beginning or persevering with a true love of 
their art and the legitimate ambition of one 
day ‘‘ doing something,’ whether their aim be 
already a definite one, or at present unsettled 
in detail. 








O those who are beginning, or about to 
make a start, it may be said and reiterated 
in any number of ways and with endless good 
reasoning, but always coming down to the 
same simple piece of advice: learn to draw 
before attempting to paint; learn to draw 
well; learn to drawthoroughly. Begin at the 
inning, and do not expect to start in the 
life class. Work steadily upward, but be 
content with slow progress at first. The early 
steps in acquiring any knowledge are always 
more or less difficult because of the drudgery 
entailed. A girl coming from some little 
country place, where knowledge of art was 
scanty and her own efforts and struggles on- 
ward almost the only experience in actual 
work that she has known, will learn much in 
the first few weeks by observation and by con- 
tact with her fellow-workers, both as to her 
pesoent capabilities and future prospects. 
uch will be a revelation, and she will be*for- 
tunate if sufficiently quick to realize from the 
first how probably mistaken, or at least in- 
complete, her own previous notions of the 
character and requisite period of a thorough 
art education have been. Whatever the ulti- 
mate ambition, or the definite aim in view, the 
beginning will be invariably the same, and in 
joining any art school it is wisest to follow out 
exactly the course suggested by the directors 
of the classes and to take their advice, after 
having stated to them clearly one’s require- 
ments and object in studying. In the early 
stages of education in any pursuit, it is best 
for the student to rely on the judgment of ex- 
perienced persons rather than to persist un- 
reasonably in her own views, which in rare 
cases may be justifiable, but are usually only 
obstinately held to in the face of contrary ad- 
vice, as the result of ignorance, not of wisdom. 
It is, perhaps, a little disappointing after 
having done really very pretty work at home 
to have only a rather uninteresting set of free- 
hand, or cast drawings to show as the result 
of one’s first term at the long-talked-of art 
school, but the knowledge that the right road 
has been found and entered upon, ought to 
brace the student against the decidedly irri- 
tating comments of her friends and acquaint- 
ances, who realize as little as she herself did 
once, the methods of an art training. 





PIECE of practical advice which girl 

students away, perhaps, from home 
care for the first time, will do well to heed, is 
the counsel to be prudent and regular as to 
meals and exercise. Much has been written 
from time to time about the importance of 
having a proper mid-day repast, and the folly 
of women who habitually perform a long 
day’s work on insufficient nourishment, and 
it is to be hoped that few are unwise enough 
to deliberately risk the undermining of their 
constitution by disregarding medical advice 
and authority on this point. The other requi- 
site to good health, namely, adequate exercise 
and recreation, is no less important. The 
close application and the mental exertion en- 
tailed in art work demands daily relaxation 
and, if possible, out-door sports, or at least 
plenty of walking, but preferably with some 
object in view and with a companion, for a 
solitary constitutional is with most of us a 
poor antidote to nervous fatigue. Some kind 
of recreation which takes the thoughts entirely 
away from one’s work, giving change of occu- 
pation to the mind as well as to the body, is 
recommended by all doctors in giving advice 
for a healthy rule of life. Driving, riding on 
horseback, playing tennis, or going in fur gym- 
nastic training are all good tonics, while riding 
a bicycle, when not indulged in to excess, is 
most healthful and of growing popularity 
ament the brain-workers of to-day, who are 
sensible enough to recognize the necessity of 
caring for their physical well-being. 


JIOLLOWING the put porns of enthusiastic 
beginnings and ardent hopes, comes al- 
most invariably a time of great depression and 
discouragement, which is by no means an in- 
dication of failure or incapability, but quite 
the contrary. A self-satisfied pupil is always 
the most disheartening to a teacher. But to 
the student the periodical recurrence of these 
fits of discouragement are very trying, and 
ainless met in a philosophical spirit, may prove 
a hindrance to progress. Perhaps after some 
successful attempt, which actually had seemed 
a promise of real advance in the work under- 
taken, a day follows full of failures, owing to 
some unrecognized cause, which results in a 
iresh access of disgust at one’s own slowness, 
and doubts of ever making headway. More 
experienced hands will unite in advocating 
the student to take fresh courage, and to make 
renewed efforts in th face of even the stupidest 
blunders. Encouragement ought to come 
with the realization that the best lessons are 
not only learned, but much more deeply im- 
pressed, through the painful experience of our 
own failures. We may have a principle ex- 
pounded to us, and may have even at the time 
appreciated it to some extent, but the truth of 
it is never so forcibly brought home to us 
until after we have by heedlessness or inability 
failed through its disregard. Everyone must 
learn their own lessons by separate and indi 
vidual experience, a master can only guide, 
admonish, or correct. This is true of educa- 
tion of any kind, most clearly expressed by 
the oft-heard exclamation: ‘“‘1 have been fre- 
quently told so-and-so, but now I see it for 
myself,” and every fresh lesson learned in 
thus coming to see for one’s self is an added 
revelation, giving a new sense of power to the 
pupil. Some temperaments are more prone 
to alternate fits of elation and depression than 
others, although this characteristic is more or 
less common to all artistic natures. Certainly 
depression and discouragement should be 
bravely fought against, because indulged they 
simply increase and paralyze all the powers 
and energies, more often causing failure than 
being actually the result of it. The very 
nature of art work being, if earnestly under- 
taken, really very exhausting, increases any 
previous tendency to nervous depression, and 
it is safe to advise students never to try to 
judge for themselves of their progress at the 
end of a long and trying day. 
been said on this subject because this liability 
to unwarranted discouragement is a very real 
evil among some of our students, and is apt to 
affect both health and spirits, so greatly do 
the physical and the mental react one upon 
the other in our complex being. 


pe or later, if a student perseveres 
b steadily, there will come a day when, 
with a glad sense of power and a humble 
realization of the vast amount yet to be learned, 
the feeling will be experienced that the first 
principles of one’s art have been truly mas- 
tered, and that one has gotten beyond the 
early groping, tentative efforts, and is begin- 
ning, even while still often falling short in 
actual results, yet to see and to understand 
more clearly the requirements and possibilities 
of the work, with an increasing facility in its 
execution. From this date a new era should 
commence, with a redoubling of efforts and a 
yet braver facing of difficulties, with the en- 
couraging recollection of past success. A 
fuller use of one’s time becomes possible with 
increased ability. At this point the cultiva- 
tion of a habit of constant sketching, more 
yarticularly with a regard to the future spec- 
alty in view, which by now has in all proba- 
bility been determined on, will prove of un- 
told value. The drawing afterward from 
memory all the careful studies and sketches 
made in class from still life or from living 
models is recommended as the most excellent 
possible practice by experienced artists. It 
trains the faculty of observation and makes 
the student more and more quick to see and 
to remember, giving a habit of thoroughness 
and attention to detail which it is most advan- 
tageous to acquire and which, carried into the 
higher branches of art and employed in con- 
junction with a certain refinement and sen- 
sitiveness of artistic fecling, together with the 
power of giving vivid and adequate expression 
to that which is so inwardly perceived, goes 
far to make up the sum of great genius. 


ITH advanced students, the principal 
danger to be feared in the training re- 
ceived in an art school is that of falling into 
conventional habits of thought and expres- 
siori. This must be earnestly *combatted by 
the persistent effort to think and see for one’s 
self and the giving the fullest possible scope to 
one’s own individuality and imagination, and 
particularly avoiding the fatal weakness of 
copying, consciously or unconsciously, the 
tricks or methods of any favorite or admired 
master or fellow student. To do so simply 
fetters the freedom of a proper and full de- 
velopment of the powers, and stifles the origi- 
nality which each human being surely does 
possess, unless it has been put to death through 
overmuch or mistaken training. 


So much has ° 


FRENCH TAPESTRY PAINTING 
THE 


PROCESS OF STEAMING 


HEN the painting of a tapes- 
try in the French dyes is 
finished, it is necessary ,to 
fix the celors by the action 
of steam in order to render 
them indelible. The pro- 
cess is sufficiently simple 
for an amateur to be able to 

undertake it successfully and with but little 

trouble. If the artist not possess a 

regular studio, the apparatus may be set up in 

kitchen or outhouse, or in any convenient 
place, provided there is not sufficient draft 
to run the risk of condensing the steam, for 
it must be borne in mind that steam never 
causes moisture until it becomes condensed. 

The action of dry steam fixes the dyes, but in 

condensing it would ruin the tapestry by 

making the colors run. 

The apparatus required consists of a cylinder 
made of tin or zinc, a boiler, and either a gas 
or an oil stove; the former method of heating, 
being more reliable and less troubleto manage, 


should 


should preferably be chosen when it can be | 


conveniently used. 

The cylinder, which is open at both ends, 
may measure from twelve to fourteen inches 
in diameter, and for ordinary use about sixty 
inches in height; for very large pieces of work 
it can be provided with an extra piece to give 
the necessary additional height, made to slip 
into the top and fitting tightly in place, but 
which is removable when not required, The 
boiler should be about twelve inches in depth 
and made so that the cylinder fits into it 
easily. It should stand upon feet so that the 
stove can be placed beneath it. In preparing 
to steam, fill the boiler about two-thirds full 
of water and place a piece of soft old toweling 
over the top of the boiler before putting the 
cylinder into it in position; this is to avoid 
danger from the splashing of the water, and to 
prevent the escape of steam where the cylinder 
Slips into place. Be sure to put in enough 
water, as directed, for the results of its boiling 
away altogether would be disastrous. 

HE tapestries which are to be steamed 
must .be sewn together to make one 
continuous piece, which, for a cylinder of the 
dimensions named, may be in length a yard 
and a half, or slightly longer, and in width 
from three to three and a half yards. This is 
then rolled loosely so that in hanging the 
layers of canvas are quite separate, not touch- 
ing each other nor the sides of the eylinder, 
in order that the steam may have free and 
equal circulation. Fasten the roll by means 
of string inserted with a packing needle and 
tied to a cross-bar, which fits over the top of 
the cylinder and thus holds the tapestries sus- 
pended in place. Throw a thick Turkish 
towel, old woolen shawl, or piece of coarse 
blanketing over the top of the cylinder, by 
which means the steam is allowed to find an 
outlet, but escapes slowly. Everything being 
satisfactorily arranged, the stove may be 
lighted. The time allowed for steaming is 
from an hour to an hour and a half and up- 
ward, counting from when the water begins 
to boil. Too short a period will not properly 
fix the dyes, and too long a steaming bleaches 
out the paler tones and makes the deeper 
coloring disproportionately heavy and strong. 
It is important that the water be kept boiling 
fast during the whole time allowed, otherwise 
the steam might condense and trouble ensue. 


HE allotted period having elapsed, the 
business of taking the tapestries out must 
be undertaken. This should be done deliber- 
ately, without either dallying or haste. Being 
provided witha pair of thick gloves to prevent 
the hands being scorched by the hot steam, 
turn out the gas, remove the top covering, and 
standing upon a step-ladder or a chair, seize 
the cross-bar in the middle and lift the tapes- 
tries bodily out. Cut the fastenings of the 
roll, separate the pieces and hang them up to 
get cool. It is better not to fold tapestries for 
some little while after they are steamed, for 
the canvas seems to retain a certain stiffness 
just at first which causes the appearance of 
scratch marks where the piece is doubled over. 
After several months they become perfectly 
soft and may be folded without injury, al- 
though at all times it is perhaps better to 
roll them on a stick. 


er 


ARTISTIC SACHETS 


HE following suggestions give a pretty and 
novel idea for the decoration of sachets 
of any shape or size, in dimensions according 
to the purpose for which they are intended. 
They are treated to represent framed pictures. 
A piece of stiff paper or thin card-board is cut 
out of the requisite measurements determined 
upon for the size of the sachet in hand. In 
the center of this an opening is cut, which 
may be round, oval, or irregularly and fanci- 
fully shaped. The border or frame so left is 
covered with silk or satin of any rich or 
delicate tone selected, and the inner edge 
treated with a cord either to match, or of a 
gold color, or any preferred finish may be 
adopted. A piece of bolting cloth, which has 
to be afterward lined with white, is inserted 
in the frame to form a background for the 
picture, which may have for subject flowers, 
figures, or any pretty and appropriate group. 
A spray or wreath of flowers may be suitably 
painted upon the ‘frame.’ The sachet is 
made up and lined in the ordinary manner 
and may be finished with lace, cord, or ribbon, 
yaying particular attention to obtain a good 
armony of the contrasted or relative tones of 
color employed. In the painting, either water 
colors or oils may be used. Water colors are 
easier to manage, and perhaps give daintier 
results upon the bolting cloth. When oils 
are employed upon the fabrics they should be 
thinned with fresh spirits of turpentine and 
sparingly applied in order to avoid the danger 
of their spreading. 
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IVERS & POND 


PIANOS 


How to get one. Where no 
dealer sells them we sell directly 
from our Factory. 

Write us and we will mail 
Catalogue free, quote prices and 
give full information. 

We sell on easy payments, 
take old pianos and organs in 
exchange and send new pianos 
subject to approval, to be re- 
turned at our expense for rail- 
way freights both ways if not 
satisfactory. Write us. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Co., Boston 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 








Stn on 
ey. 


BSYRANGE, BUT TRUE! Send your address, at once, os 
postal, and learn how I GIVE AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300 Organ 
and three $so Sewing Machines. Tell which you need, 
@KO. P. BENT, “ Clerk No. 15,” Chieago, Ill., M’f'r of 
“CROWN” PIANOS and ORCANS. (Estab. 1870.) 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y 
DETROIT, MICH. 
634 WHITNEY BLOCK 




















THE BROAD STREET 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and@ 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of 30 Pre 
fessors is the best that money can procure. The ap 
wintments are unsurpassed, Eighth year opens Sept. 
, 1892, Illustrated catalogue free. 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding, Day and College Preparatory for girls. 36th 
year opens September 28th. For circular, address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal, 
Miss Saka LOVISE TRACY, A. M., Associate Principa), 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 








Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate and college preparatory 
cours¢ Careful attention to morals and manners. New buildings, 
steam heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 
Ladies from a distance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enterat any time. For cata 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Obio. 

jook-keeping. Business 


HOME STUDY. Beekxcertns, .tusines 


Arithmetic, Letter-writing, Shorthand, 
etc., thoroughly taught by Mail at Low Rates. 7 years’ 
Success. Catalogue free. ‘Trial lesson, 6 cents stampe 

. 


Bryant & Stratton, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


HE 
T APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall paper and carpet 
designing, and mnakes aspecialty ofthe ARCHITECTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Catalogue free. For further information 
apply to Miss ELLEN J. POND, Sec’y, 200 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


ha ORTH AN D The OSGOODBY 
SCHOOL OF 
STENOGRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. In- 
struction by mail only. Terms, #10.00, including 
necessary books. Instruction thorough and complete 
Synopsis for 2-cent stamp. 


HORT-HAN o of Books and helps 
ELF TAUGHT for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Send for Catalogue 





Sh rth d at home. The simple, non-shading, non-position, 
0 an connective vowel Pernin method easily learned y 
mail. Trial lesson, circulars FREE. Write H. M, PERNL, 


Author, Detroit, Mich. 
Will open a Home 
MISS C. J. CHAMBERLAYN and Day Schoo! for 
Girls October 5th, 1892, at 64 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Prospectus sent upon application. 


STAMMERING 


“T am glad it is demonstrated that this distressing 
difficulty can be cured. Rev. S. T. Ford, Syracuse, 
N.Y.” Send for “Special Defects, Their Causes an 
Correction.” E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 

The SOUND DISCS 


PARTIAL DEAFN ES ' are guaranteed to help 


a larger per cent. of cases than all similar devices com- 

bined. he same to the Ears as glasses are to the Eyes. 

Positively invisible. Worn months without removal. 
H. J. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















A Ghotehing Camera that reflects 
any small picture life-size sent 
on trial. Catalogue (A) free. 

Cc. R. JENNE, Fort Wayne, Ind 
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IDEAS 


IN ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


As Created and Worked out by Skillful Fingers 


MAKING RUSSIAN LACE 
By SaRA HADLEY 


T atime when things Russian are so 
much in favor, some specimens 
of modern Russian lace making 
will doubtless prove interesting. 

< The illustrations here given are 

sufficient to show its peculiar 

characteristics, and to serve as a 

guide to those workers who might care to de- 

sign for themselves larger pieces of work after 
the same style. 

The manner of making this heavy lace ren- 
ders it so dura- 
bie that it would 
seem almost im- 
possible for it to 
wear out, 

It is composed 
entirely of needle- 
work stitches, no 
braid of any kind 
being introduced. 
It therefore takes 
time and patience 
in the working, 
but is propor- 
tionately valua- 
ble. The pattern 
should be traced 
in outline on colored paper muslin, backed 
with a heavier material to make it strong 
enough to resist the pull of the work. In fact, 
the foundation is prepared just the same as 
for making modern point lace, composed of 
linen braids and lace stitches. The mode of 
working, however, is somewhat different, be- 
cause instead of building up the pattern on 
the braid it is built up on strands of the linen 
thread used for making the stitches. Linen 
thread No. 25 is the size intended for the pat- 
terns given in the illustrations. The square 
doily, Illustration No. 3, measures six and a 
half inches when finished. 





A TIDY END (Illus. No. 1) 





AN OCTAGONAL DOILY (Illus. No. 2) 


Begin the work by laying a double thread 
from corner to corner, catching it to the foun- 
dation ; when the work is entirely finished the 
foundation must be cutaway without severing 


the threads. Sew over and over the laid 
threads the whole length of them closely 


enough to make a strong cord; repeat the pro- 
cess from the opposite corners; then putin the 
straight and corner bars in like manner. Next 
build up each form in its place with button- 
hole stitches over one or two threads, accord- 
ing to the required thickness, except where the 
stitches are open, in which case no foundation 
thread is needed. In every case begin with 
the wheel in the 
centre of each 
section of the 
pattern. 

The octagonal 
doily, Mlustra- 
tion No. 2, meas- 
ures eight inches 
from point to 
point. The mid- 
dle star is first 
made, building it 
on cross bars as 
already de- 
scribed; next 
the bars in each 
point are laid, 
also the crossbars 
between each 
point of the cen- 
ter star ; thenthe 
forms in button- 
hole stitch are 
filled in, starting 
from the star. 
In making the 
points which 
fori the octagon 
the outside open- 
work pattern is 
first put in, the 
bars and maltese 
crosses being afterward added, but not before 
the long straight bars between the points are 
worked to hold them firmly in position. 

fhe small wheel, Illustration No. 1, is in- 
tended for use in groups of twos or threes for 
scarf or tidy ends, or any given number can 
be joined together in squares or circles for pin- 
Cushion covers. In making the wheels, which 
should measure two and three-quarters inches, 
the work is commenced from the outside. 





A SQUARE DOILY IN RUSSIAN LACE (Illus. No. 3) 


WORKED BY ROYAL HANDS 


HE two accompanying illustrations of 
needlework designs for sachet and sofa 
cushion will doubtless prove interesting over 
and above their intrinsic merit when it is 
known that they were designed by a royal 
lady, the Princess Louise, daughter of the 
Queen of England, who herself possessing no 
mean skill with pencil and brush takes a spe- 
cial delight in 
encouraging 
art education 
among wom- 
en. These 
pieces of work 
were designed 
by the Prin- 
cess for a so- 
ciety of which 
she is presi- 
dent, and 
which in 
character 
bears some 
analogy to 
the societies 
of Decorative 
Art in this country. Illustration No. 4 gives 
a pretty example of ribbon embroidery on 
cream-colored satin. The material employed 
for the ground must be of the very best to 
ensure its being sufficiently close and firm to 
stand the puncturing necessary in order to in- 
sert the ben. Narrow ribbons of the most 
delicate coloring, both plain and: shaded, are 
employe’ for working the design, as shown in 
the drawing. The stems and the tiny white 
flowers ou the right-hand side of the center 
group, also the musical instrument, are ren- 
Seoul in embroidery silk. 

The cushion (Illustration No. 5) 
is made in linen of a delicate écru 
shade, finished off with a scant 
frill of the same edged with lace. 
The design on the center of the 
cushion and the border 
pattern on the frill are 
worked in flax thread of 
soft hues. As a border 
upon the cushion itself, 
rather a coarse lace is in- 
serted between two rows 
of narrow cord, the outer 
one forming the edge of 
the cushion. 


TREATMENT OF LACE 


rT\HE proper treatment 

of the various kinds 
of needle-made laces, after 
they come from the hands 
of the worker, and before 
they are ready for use, is 
by no means an unim- 
»0ortant branch of the 
Knowledge requisite for 
the production of really high-class 
work. If the pieces have become 
soiled in the making, which, with 
careful handling, should not be the 
case, the work must be washed in the 
ordinary manner; and if this be 
rightly done, it ought afterward to be 
indistinguishable from new lace. The 
art of cleaning and restoring lace 
was counted among the necessary accomplish- 
ments in the days of our great grandmothers, 
and no one proficient in making it, nor, in- 
deed, any one owning real and valuable lace, 
ought to be ignorant of how to care for it 
themselves, although it is much better to let 
it be treated, when necessary, by a professional 
cleaner, than to attempt to wash or get up lace 
at home without knowing the proper method 
of doing so. 

If sufficiently clean, when the work is fin- 
ished new lace needs merely to be slightly 
damped, and pressed with a moderately hot 
iron. Weta very thin cloth in water, wring 
it out as dry as 
possible, lay it 
over the lace, and 
iron until the 
cloth is dry. 

For soiled lace 
(whether ma- 
chine or hand- 
made) wind it 
around a bot- 
tle, previously 
covered smooth- 
ly with a clean 
piece of white 
flannel, place it 
in a pan of clean, 
cold water, with 
a small piece of 

ure soap in it. 
Be sure not to 
employ the ordi- 
nary laundry 
soap, which is 
sometimes com- 
posed of injuri- 
ous ingredients, 
Allow the water 
to boil for about 
an hour, gradu- 
ally pouring off 
the dirty water, 
and adding clean 
until it ceases to become soiled. The bottle 
should have been partially filled with sand, 
in order to keep it steady in the water. Ifthe 
lace should have been dirty, a small quantity 
of salt may be thrown into the water. For 
old lace which is valuable, and has become 
much stained, an English authority recom- 
mends soaking it in good olive oil for a num- 
ber of hours, or even for several days, after- 
ward washing it as described above. 





AS WORKED BY THE PRINCESS LOUISE (Illus. No. 4) 
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FEATHER EDGE WORK 
By Sara HapLey 


HE illustration printed below 
shows a pretty and novel use 
for the dainty and inexpensive 
feather edge braid, which, al- 
though much employed as an 
edging in various kinds of work, 
has not hitherto found a sepa- 
rate and distinctive use. The 
idea of constructing designs for mats and 
other purposes merely by twisting the braid 
into graceful and appropriate forms, which are 
afterward sewn together to keep them in 
place, will come as a happy suggestioi: to 
many, and 
more especi- 
ally to those 
who, while 
appreciating 
pretty and 
dainty work, 
have not yet 
attained to 
any great 
skill with the 
needle. This 
work requires 
no knowledge 
of either lace 
or embroid- 
ery stitches, it 
being merely 
necessary to catch the braid together accord- 
ing to the pattern chosen, by passing a thread 
through the “feather edge”? loops. The de- 
sign given here (Illustration No. 6) is intended 
for a doily. 
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A NOVEL WALL POCKET 


HE particularly pretty and novel wall 
pocket described as follows, is rendered 

in materials especially suitable for a girl’s 
sanctum, where delicate tints prevail, while 
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A SOFA CUSHION BY THE PRINCESS (Illus. No. 5) 


the furnishings are all on a simple and inex- 
ensive scale. If richer coloring and costlier 
abrics are employed in its manufacture, the 
idea can be effectively carried, out for a hand- 
somely decorated parlor. 

The foundation is a circle of card-board, 
measuring ten inches across, out of which a 
seven-inch opening is cut, thus leaving a cir- 
cular ring an inch and a half in width. This 
is to be covered with white linen, upon which 
scattered sprays in Dresden coloring are em- 
broidered in silk. The linen is pasted on to 





FEATHER EDGE DOILY (Illus. No. 6) 


the card-board at the back, the edges being 
cut up, turned under, and carefully laid down 
with flour paste. A duplicate ring of card- 
board is then covered with some of the mate- 
rial of which the pocket isto be made. The 
front and back of the ring are pasted together, 
this being a quicker and neater method of join- 
ing’them than attempting to do so by means of 
sewing. This ring is intended to lie flat 
against the wall,the pocket made of the silk 
being sewn all around to its outer edge, and 
forming a hanging bag about twelve inches in 
length. The lower part is finished by being 
gathered and tied together with a ribbon bow, 
three or four inches of the silk forming a full 
ruffle below, which is edged with white lace 
about three inches in depth. Lace slightly 
full is also sewn around the lower edge of the 
ring which forms the opening. The whole 
thing is suspended by three bands of ribbon 
coming from the center and from each side of 
the ring, and drawn together into one large 
bow at the top, bows being also placed where 
the side bands of ribbon start from the ring. 
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Lace Materials 
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IMPORTED BY 
MISS ANNA M. PORTER 


100 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Appliqué, Honiton and Point Lace Braids, Pur- 
lings, etc. Send for sample card, enclosing stamp. 
Reduction to teachers. 

We make a specialty of the basted doilies. Send 
35 cents fora basted finger-bowl doily, with silks, 


or 50 cents for one commenced. 


How to do Cut Work 
To everyone sending a TRIAL SUBSORIPTION to 


ILLUSTRATED DIRECTIONS 
The Modern Priscilla 


An Illustrated Jour- 
nal devoted to Fancy 
Work,Painting,House- 
hold Decvration, ete, 

Contains the latest 
designs for Art Needle- 
work, New Patterns 
Knitting and Crochet, 
Complete Instruction 
in mbrowWery and 
Painting. 

Yearly subscription, 
cents. TR 


4 

THS, 10 CTS, 
st Free, 

+ LYNN, MASS, 






















Special Discounts on 
Address PRISCILLA PU 








EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends; one ounce in a box—all 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents. Would cost $1 to buy in 
the regular way. 100 Crazy Stitches in each 
yackage. Send Postal note or Stamps to 
THe BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., Factory, 6 Union 8t., New Lon- 
don Conn. Waste Filoselle, 25 cts. per oz, 


bg " tyr bivyy.y 
MENTION THIS PAPER, 





Agents wanted. Ladies can make from $10 to $20 a week. * Last 
and best work on Art Needlework,” 10 cts, 


Ovvices: . 
625 Broadway, N Y. 120 Kingston 8t., Boston. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md 





Send 10¢, for Sangie Spool 


Send 10c, each for 
| Twilled Lace Thread | Illus. Crochet Books 
| 500 No, 1 and No. 2. 


$2000: 


GOLD COIN 


Yards. 





ing —— a 
GLASGO 
LACE THREAD. 


our dealer for circulars giving full information. If 
had of him, writeus. DO NOT DELAY. 
tability # hed 





Ask 
not to 
orougbly satisfactory proofs of our reliability 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co,:Box 4).Glasgo, Conn. 





STAMPING PATTERNS AND 


EMBROIDERY MATERIALS 
send 2c. for 1893 Catalogue show- 
ing hundreds of new de- 
signs, with size and price 
of patterns, You can do 
your own stamping. Good 
money made in stamping 
for others. 

Ba” Don't fail to send for 
catalogue. Address 


JOHN 8S. PIPER 
502 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 










Send [% 


best Made. oUinoe box, 000 





a aes SILK 
. Pas 40 her Sr Mention 
CENTS. Sosto’ this paper. 





Stamping Patterns 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 

article of wearing apparel without 


SEW LESS ssi sr acs sare 


a package. Agents wanted. Send stamps for Catalogue. 
MRS. A. GAIL, Station W, Brooklyn,N.Y. Box 123 
Sl LK Remnants for Crazy Patch large pkg. 

pretty pieces, 10 cents, 25 skeins all colors 


Emb., Silk, 20 cents. Cat. and Crazy Stitches with 
order. LADIES ART CO., Box #1, St. Louis, Mo. 





The Invisible Mender. Mends any 








A ROLL OF Sent . approval to 
PERFORATED STAMPING Bend stamp for ciren: 
PATTERNS lar, 6. 6. MUBBELL, 











PILLOW SPS Atiy mecerpiatea, matted for 19 Cts. 


2 sets for 25e. Agents wanted. TT. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 
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PEAR E owner of two or three 
Lee half-worn skirts, a bit of 

A velvet, etc., is not as forlorn 
as she may feel, as “ make- 
overs” and combinations are 
all right for the fall fashions. 
The shirt waist developed 
into a long Russian blouse, 
round waist or jacket bodice is a boon to peo- 
ple who must save as much as possible to get 
one new gown a season. As velvet, silk and 
wool fabrics wil! be in style, the economical and 
ingenious home dressmaker will find her path 
comparatively clear, provided she uses taste 
and judgment in combining the proper ma- 
terials and shades. Now that red is again 
stylish, it will help out wonderfully, as it goes 
with nearly everything, becomes many people, 
and brightens up the dullest and most hope- 
less of Gontrived gowns. A red cashmere, serge 
or surah waist may be worn with navy, black, 
green, gray or brown skirts. If possessed of 
only a small quantity of the red goods, make 
it as a plain waist coming from five to ten 
inches below the waist; if you have not this 
length then wear it under the skirt belt. A 
turn-over or high collar and deepcuffs, nearly 
to the elbow, finish the waist, and the trim- 
ing may be machine stitching, feather stiteh- 
ing with embroidery silk, a batiste strip of 
Russian embroidery or cross stitch embroidery 
done in bands on the goods in red, black, 
green and yellow cotton or silk. Or another 
style would be to edge a turn-over collar and 
turn-back cuffs with a knife-plaited frill of the 
goods, and to havea jabot ruffle of the same 
down the front. 


STILL FURTHER DETAILS 
N EARLY every one has a navy blue and 


a tan dress at hand, and both have 
seen their “best days.” Use the navy blue 
for a bell skirt witha flat border of tan stitched 
on the edges, or a cluster of alternate blue and 
tan bias folds or three tiny overlapping folds 
of tan, each two inches wide. If of a short 
figure, use the tan for a panel on one side, 
which style is reappearing. Cut the tan waist 
off, wear the skirt belt over it and add an Eton 
jacket and a corselet of the navy blue goods. 
If of a stout figure use the navy for a pointed 
basque, with full sleeves to the elbows and a 
vest of tan; deep cuffs of the blue. Green and 
gray may be combined in the same manner, 
also brown and tan, or two shades of a color. 
An old black dress can be cleaned, make after 
the prevailing fashion in skirt, jacket fronts, 
round or in Eton style added, and a full front 
of Seotch plaid surah bought. A silk jacket or 
jacket fronts, full vest, corselet, entire sleeves 
or deep cuffs, skirt ruffles or border may be 
evolved out of a half-worn plain, glacé or 
striped silk and be combined with a woolen 
skirt and partially worn waist. Contrasts 
answer as well as shades of a color, but in 
either case harmony must be studied or the 
effect will not be a success. 


VELVET AND VEL‘ ETEEN 


HE most convenient and probably the 
most worn material for combinations 
will be velvet and velveteen, which enriches 
and agrees with every material in the way of 
silk and woolen dress-goods. Either a darker 
shade or a contrasting color may be used for 
entire sleeves, deep cuffs or short sleeve puffs, 
a short jacket or jacket fronts. Other acces- 
sories are in the form of revers, pointed or full 
vest, collar, skirt border and panels; Mm fact, 
many are the uses to which these pile fabrics 
are put, and they are universally becoming. If 
a good velvet is bevond the means, use a gqod 
velveteen, of which there are many brands, 
Hither velvet or velveteen must be cut with 
the pile running down, and above all the pieces 
must be matched, cut alike by the grain of the 
cloth or the material will shade and wear 
differently. Cuta border on the exact bias for 
askirt. A tiny ruffle and bias folds of velvet 
are also fashionable trimmings. For a dressy 
evening waist nothing is prettier than a velvet 
Eton or zouave jacket, with a blouse and full 
sleeves of surah, China silk or crépon, which 
can be worn with silk or woolen skirts of a 
similar or contrasting color. 

If any velvet is at hand that can be reno- 
vated and used, do not hesitate about attempt- 
ing the task, as it is easy to dor Fill a large- 
mouthed pan with boiling water, leaving it on 
the stove so that it will continue to boil. Two 
persons should work together, as one holds 
the veivet close over the steaming water while 
thesecond one brushes the pile up with a whisk. 
brushing briskly against the pile. Then let it 
dry—do not lay anything upon it in the mean- 
time—and if still crinkled or crushed-looking, 
repeat the steaming and brushing. ‘Two at- 
tempts will certainiy freshen the velvet, and 


a aged one will answer. Dust the velvet 
fore steaming it. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


DRESS MAKING 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully an- 
swer any questions concerning home dressmak- 
ing which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL 
sisters. While she will answer by mail, if stamp 
is inclosed, she greatly prefers to be allowed 
to reply through the JOURNAL, in order that 
her answers may be generally helpful. Address 
all letters to MISS EMMA M. Hooper, care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABOUT YOUR GLOVES 


\V HEN the home dressmaker has com- 
pleted a gown her next thought is of 
the hat and gloves to accompany it. The lat- 
ter does much in giving the gown astylish air, 
or if the gloves be illy selected the whole gar- 
ment is ruined in the eyes of all beholders. 
Suéde or undressed ghoves do not wear as well 
as glacé or dressed kid, but are still favored for 
dressy calling and church wearin eight button 
mousquetaires, unless a four button glacé of the 
most expensive brands is preferred, as it often 
is by very conservative taste. The ordinary 
four button glacé glove is worn for shopping 
and traveling. The buttonless Biarritz glove 
at one dollar is very stylish for traveling 
and morning wear, and should fit looser than 
a “real” kid glove. Heavy kid gloves, piqué 
sewed, that is, with the raw edge lapped over 
and stitched down, are worn by many well- 
dressed women with morning costumes don- 
ned before two P. M. Ileavy kid gloves having 
tilburied or faced palms are worn for driving, 
with four brass buttons fastening them, 
Gauntlet gloves of castor, undressed reindeer 
or heavydoe skin, often miscalled “ dog-skin,”’ # 
are fashionable for horsewomen. White suéde 
gloves are worn in the evening with any 
color, or the toilette is completed with har- 
monizing gloves of a delicate shade, as laven- 
der, flesh, palest of yellow, pearl, ete. Selt 
stitching is more stylish than black on any 
glove just now. Tan and gray shades lead for 
day wear, though some faney shades otf 
English tan, a brownish red, willow green end 
navy blue are to be seen, but they should be 
worn with costumes of the same tone and 
avoided unless One possesses many changes. 
The lacing glove suits persons having fleshy 
wrists. A perfect fit does not mean a cramped 
appearance of the hand, 


WHAT NOT TO WEAR 


T is as important to know what not 
to wear as what to wear, and 
while many fashion writers, 
guides to beauty, etc., tell us what 
we should do, they are not as 

- ready in saying what pitfalls must 
be avoided by every woman desiring to look 
as well as possible. It is possible to do this, 
and should be the aim of the feminine sex to 
dress as becomingly as possible, without ex- 
ceeding their means, injuring health or neg- 
lecting home duties. 





THINGS TO BE AVOIDED 


AUVE, nile green, rose pink, clear white, 
1 steely gray, yellowish tan and sky 
blue when of a sallow complexion. Plaids, 
broad stripes and light colors when short and 
stoutin figure. Fluffy skirt trimming if under 
five feet four inches in height. Hairline 
stripes, plain skirts and flat vests when thin 
and slender in person, Turn-over collars 
when possessed of a long, thin neck. Collars 
without a finish in the way of a white cord, 
plaited ribbon, folds, ete., when of a dark or 
sallow compiexion. Dirty white kid gloves 
on a rainy day or while traveling. Over-trim- 
med dresses and hats for traveling, also trains 
on traveling or tailor-made gowns. 


SKIRTS, WAISTS AND HATS 


KIN-tight bell skirt fronts with a prominent 
h abdomen, and basques very short on the 
sides with very large hips. 

Round waists, square yokes, balloon sleeves 
and excessively tight collars when full in form, 

Large hats for shopping and evening wear, 
and black hats if of a brunette skin, unless 
blessed with rosy cheecks. 

‘The extremes in dress, as one dressing too 
old, too young, too plainly or too elaborately 
for the occasion, time and wearer's position in 
life. Linen collars with a homely neck, ditto 
linen cuffs with dark, thin or wrinkled hands. 
Tightly drawn back hair with a thin face, and 
a high coiffure with along head. 

rick red, emerald green, orange and yellow 
tan with red hair. Electric blue unless pos- 
sessed of a clear, rosy skin and light hair. 
Short-fingered gloves and too tight a fit. 

Broad coat-tail backs to basques with wide 
hips. Poorly fitting corset under a well fitting 
dress. White muslin petticoats for street wear. 
Bordered lace veils unless they are worn be- 
low the chin, and dotted veils with weak eyes. 
Trailing skirts on a stormy day. Ripped or 
torn kid gloves at any time. A round corse- 
let with a short waisted figure, when a pointed 
one will give the desired tapering appearance. 
Large buttons for fastening @ waist over a 
stout figure. Rose pink accessories with a 
wrinkled face or neck. Gray or navy blue 
face veils over a sallow complexion, when 
golden brown will have the opposite effect and 
ar the skin. Round turbans with a 
full face and a peaked crown with a long or 
sharp-featured face. 


DRESSMAKERS CORNER ®: 
i om 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 








Boys’ MornerR—Read answer to “ Mrs. Maggie V.” 


Jessik DeaNs—Occasionally the back of a skirt is 
gathered, so why not try this plan if ‘so tired of a bell 
back?” 


Mat D.—Trim the evening dress with satin ribbons, 
unless you have a corselet of velvet, in which case use 
satin back velvet ribbon. 


Abbift—An article upon combinations appears in the 
October number. (2) Ked silk shirt waists, lined, will be 
fashionable all the winter. 


Mrs. D. H.—Do not dress a girl of sixteen as a young 
woman; she is only a miss, and will be a woruan soon 
enough without hastening time, 


SABRKINA—For an ocean voyage in November you will 
certainly require your sealskin coat and the homespun 
dress, Witha fanuel wrapper for berth use, 


QUEEN MoTHER—Read answer to “Short Clothes.” 
(2) You can buy feather stitching by the yard or piece 
for stitching down over the raw seams of the cotton 
dresses. 


Mrs. JAMES W.—I know of an excellent dressmakers’ 
school, but of course they teach only one system at it; 
send me your address and a stamped envelope, and I will 
send you the address privately. 


MRS. MAGGIE V.—Get a reefer for the three-year-old 
boy. (2) Sew his kilt skirt permanently to a ribbed 
underwaist. (3) A white serge jacket suit has a blouse 
of white china silk for fall wear. 


KATHRYN—It requires six yards of black taffeta silk 
for the simplest silk petticoat, and eight yards if you 
wish a cluster of narrow ruffles over the bottom one or 
balayeuse, as it is usually called. 


FALL Bripié—October is a favorite month for brides, 
(2) You should provide both fall and winter dresses, 
(3) Two hats, a wrap for each season, tea gown and 
flannel wrapper, besides the list furnished. 


LADY Bretry—Your inquiries should have been di- 
rected to the Fashion Department. (2) When practi- 
cable, suitable costumes for short, stout figures will be 
illustrated in THe LAviIES’ Homr& JOURNAL, 


CaRA RoMA—This pretty name that you have “ just 
picked up” means “love in Rome. (2) Willow green is 
a soft shade similar to the color of the leafof the willow 
tree, Which has almost a gray down over its surface. 


SHorRT CLoTHES—Put your baby in short dresses, 
cambric, lawn, nainsook, ete., in September. October 
is rather late fora first attempt of this sort. (2) Long 
sleeves and flannel for skirts and under-vests, of course. 


TILLIE S.—Velvet will be very fashionable in the fall 
for sleeves, jacket or corselet on silk and woolen dresses, 
(2) Use a shade darker than the gray or a rich, dark 
shade of green that combines beautifully with steel and 
pinkish, gray shades, 


Mrs. Joun D.—You have already read of the new 
shades in the September issue; golden and deeper 
browns, dark red and navy-blue you can wear. (2) 
Your lavender tea-gown will prove more becoming 
with a front of creamy-pink Japanese silk. 


Mona F. G.—Pink is not becoming to a sallow com- 
plexion, but isif the skin isclear, though pale. (2) Wash 
your hair once a week in salts of tartar and water to re- 
move the oily feeling. Rinse it twice in clear, warm 
water and then in cold water to avoid taking cold, 


Mrs. R. T. U.—The really first-class ladies’ tailors do 
not make a walking gown to drag the streets. (2) Use 
velveteen binding and canvas facing as usual on the 
skirt; the canvas must be a true bias to set evenly. (3) 
Little girls wear reefer jackets and Watteau cloaks for 
the fall. 


Mrs. Cuas. E.—It is impossible for me to give ad- 
dresses and recommend firms in these columns, as you 
must see for yourself that it would be a free advertise- 
ment for the people thus quoted. Write me a personal 
letter, enclosing stamp and address for the information 
desired. 

Cc. LS. or N. C.—Guimpe is pronounced as though 
spelled“ gamp.” (2) Your hair and your sister’s are de- 
cidedly red, (3) For a girl of fifteen, skirts should be 
made to her shoe tops. (4) Navy and electric blue, gray, 
cream, green of a light shade, deep garnet, lavender and 
pale blue. 


PatTTir“«—Use the red cashmere skirt for a Russian 
blouse to wear with the brown and black skirts, (2) 
Add three tiny bias ruffles overlapping each other of 
darker silk, acorselet, sleeves and plastron of the mauve 
crépon for fall evening wear. (3) Bengaline, taffeta, 
glacé, satin, or surah, 


I. A. G.—You will have to sponge and press the flan- 
nel dress, but if there isa tailor near you get him to do 
it; if not, proceed as follows: Wring a wet cloth out 
until it cannot drip, then lay it on the right side of the 
flannel and iron with a hot iron until perfectly dry, 
pressing hard upon the iron, 


MATRON—Dress according to your looks, though 
there is really but very little difference between a 
matron of thirty-five and one of forty years. Perhaps 
your sister looks younger than her years, or has always 
dressed younger than you, (2) There is a harmless 
wrinkle remover, but I cannot personally recommend 
any cosmetics. If you desire any addresses, send a 
stamped envelope, as [I have stated many times pre- 
vious to this. 


CouNTRY GirRL—Princess gowns will not be as much 
worn as jacket and round waists, though always in style 
for house costumes nowadays, with a draped front. (2) 
Blazers have not had their day, and such suits will be 
worn With lined waists until winter, though an Eton 
jacket suitis newer. (3) A dressmaker understanding 
cutting and fitting does not use paper patterns. (4) 
Send me your address if you want to know anything of 
a system which you can learn at home, 


J. Mc. F.—I am sorry that your letter arrived entirely 
too late to appear in a previous number of the LapIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL. If you have not purchased your 
dress get one of navy-blue or golden-browe serge and 
trim with a pointed girdle, deep cuffs and collar of vel- 
vet or velveteen. (2) A bell skirt, full sleeves, coat-tail 
basque and break the skirt on either side with a few 
folds running into the belt. (3) A princess is not becom- 
ing to one having a prominent form in front. 


SUBSCRIBER—You would have to enter a millinery 
school, or one for dressmaking, and learn the minute de 
tails before attempting designing. There are probabl 
such places in Chicago, as there are in New York, but a 
you do not know of any write me, giving address, and I 
will send you an address in New York. After a course 
in such schools you will find it easier to secure a posi- 
tion than to seek one where you would have to work up 
from the lowest round of the ladder of success. 


L. M. H.—Use black bengaline silk for deep cuffs to 
lengthen the velvet sleeves. (2) The draperies that will 
come in during the course of time will not look like those 
of long ago. I cannot tell you how to remodel the dress 
unless you are willing to cut it. (3) Use the gores, a fan 
back and V front, with a cording of velvet down each 
seam, full velvet sleeves and a pointed basque, also 
corded. In place of one deep flounce have three tiny, 
pe ges gy | ruffles on the skirt edge; corded revers will 
also add a dressy finish. 


R. C. 8.—The simplest cap for a widow is a three- 
cornered piece of tarlatan with a ruche of the same 
around the three sides. It is worn with the point for- 
ward and has strings of the tarlatan tied loosely over the 
back of the hair, (2) Navy-blue or golden-brown serge 
at seventy-five cents, with corselet and deep cuffs of 
velveteen and edging of iridescent blue beads at thirty- 
five cents. (3) Full sleeves falling over elbows, deep 
cuffs to wrists, high collar, round waist with corselet 
deep in front and as mapante py | to two inches in the back, 
or loose jacket fronts and a full vest ; bell skirt having an 
outside hem stitched twice on the upper edge, or a bias- 
gathered ruffle, 
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Everything 


Comfortable feet are worth every- 
thing. Alfred Dolge’s Felt Slip- 
pers and Shoes secure health and 
comfort. 


‘““ a Pu i Pin vd 9». 
On a Felt Footing, 
A 32-page pamphlet, beautifully 
illustrated and printed, describing 
the goods, and giving good reasons 
for their use, sent 


Free 


If you mention THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL. 


Daniel een cF Co. 


Sole Agents 
Union Square, New York 








get one that will make you and 


your dress fit each other as they 


ought to, and as_ they 








will, if you get the right 


corset. The 


“ Glove- Fitting” 
is what you want. 
It is 


from one end 


celebrated 


of 


the world to the other 
as the ‘‘ perfect-fitting”’ 
corset. All leading dry 
goods houses recommend 
it. It is guaranteed, and gigs 
if it shouldn’t be satis- yar 
factory, you take back your money. 


A LANGDON & BATCHELLER'S S 
GENUINE 


'S CLOVE-FITTING}! 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FI g 
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JAROS HYGIENIC 
ey UNDERWEAR 


MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


A PROTECTOR against 
COLD as weit as HEAT. 


Mrs. Peary, the first AMERICAN 
WOMAN at the 


NORTH POLE, 
and the entire Arctic Expedition, 
under Lieut. Peary, U.S. N., is provided with the 

OS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 
Dr. Mary E, Jones, of Boston, to India; Rev, Sam’ l Jessup, of 
New York, to Syria, wear these goods in the Tropics. 
Endorsad by PHYSICIANS. Elaborate Catalogue FREE. 
“ee Mention this publication, 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLOAK FREE 








CATALOGUE 


Write to-day for our new FALL AND 
WINTER CATALOGUE, the finest ever issued. 
Over 100 beautiful illustrations. A correct 
Fashion Guide. Quotes prices astonish- 
ingly low. Ws are the LARGEST EX- 
CLUSIVE CLOAK and FUR HOUSE 
in America. Make our own garments. 
Carry the biggest line, and save you fully 
25 per cent. over all competitors. Write 


for catalogue to-day. GRAND CLOAK CO. 


S. W. Cor. State and Adams Sts., Chicago 


KING PHILIP CAMBRIC 


Plain Nainsooks 
and White Lawns 
Are the BEST 


Send stamp for Samples 


KING PHILIP MILLS ; 
85 Worth St., New York 
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COSTUMES OF EARLY AUTUMN 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


HE so-called tailor-made suit, 
in its absolute simplicity, 
could only be worn by 
women whose figures were 
absolutely perfect; as these 
women were few, and the 
tailor-made suit is most de- 
sirable, the tailor has learned 


to combine with it soft 
waistcoats, velvet or fur, or 
even to put upon it what 


might be called veritabletrimmings. Still, he 
is clever enough never to permit it to lose its 
tailor-made appearance, that is, through per- 
fection of pressing, through care as to the 
lining, and a willingness to fit and refit the 
tailor-made suit makes it bear a mark as posi- 
tive as that of sterling silver. 

In fitting a cloth suit, the modes of fitting 
peculiar to the tailor are many in number, but 
good in result. ‘The measurements are numer- 
ous; the first fitting is an ordinary cotton 
lining; the second one a silk lining. the third 
one the silk and the material, the fourth one 
the almost finished bodice, which usually 
needs then only a few mistakes rectified, and 
there is the finished bodice for the head tailor 
to see in its entirety. No critic is so severe as 
is the master of the establishment, and a 
slight wrinkle will cause him to order the 
taking apart of the bodice and the making it 
so that it fits like the proverbial glove; the 
same care is shown in fitting a skirt, and at 
the really good tailor’s a long train cloth skirt, 
unless it were for evening or house wear, is 
not even considered. 


SOME OF THE NEW MATERIALS 


MONG the prettiest of the new materials 

for the cloth gowns are those showing 

very light backgrounds with hair lines or 
checks of a darker shade upon them. The 
hair lines are rather newer, and are almost 
invariably seen on a smooth surfaced cloth. 


White is shown with a hair line of dark 
brown, dark blue, gray, purple and, oddly 


enough, emerald green. ‘The checks are in 
blue and white, brown and white, black and 
white, blue and black, blue and green, gray 
and black, brown and white, brown and mode, 
and are in both smooth cloths and rough 
cheviots. The latter, by the by, I can _per- 
sonally com- 
mend for 
general street 
wear, as a 
well-made 
suit of it has 
visited the 
cleaner’s sey- 
eral seasons 
and expects 
to be worn 
still another. 
Plain dark 
blue cloth 
combined 
with dark 
green cloth is 
a combina- 
tion that is 
obtaining, 
and as the 
shades used 
are those in 
the green and 
blue plaid 
familiar to us 
all they really 
harmonize 


very well, 
Sometimes 
the yvreen 
trimming is 
of the cloth 
and some- 
times of vel- 
vet. It is 
rather more 


effective when 
the velvet is 
used. Ev- 
ery woman 
should know 
—that is, ev- 
ery woman 
whohasgiven 
itathought— 
that soft vel- 
vet is the 
most becom- 
ing of all 
trimmings. 


THE NEWEST COSTUME 


(Illus. No. 1) 


A BLUE AND GREEN COSTUME 

HE costume that suggests the Russian 
blouse, and yet lacks its unshapely and 
untidy air, is shown in Illustration No. 1. The 
skirt is of blue cloth with a broad band of 
dark green velvet about the lower edge. The 
blouse is laid in three full box plaits from the 
neck down; that however, do not flare, and it 
is confined at the waist with a pointed girdle 
of velvet that hooks just in the center and by 
its point accentuates the waist line. The 
sleeves are full ones of the cloth drawn in at 
tue wrist to a velvet band and having cap 
sleeves reaching nearly to the elbow, and deco- 
rated in the same way. The bonnet is a small, 
close-fitting one of blue felt, having just in 
frontan Alsatian bow of green velvet, while 
green velvet ties are knotted underthechin. The 
wearer having a rosy complexion dares assume 
a green veil ‘of fine net, dotted with chenille. 
The gloves are the usual dark tan ones that 
accord with everything, are of heavy kid and 
closed with four large buttons. This costume 
may be cited as one that could be made by a 
dressmaker as well as a tailor, for there is no 
absolute plain surface that requires the heavy 
hand of the manly presser, or the critical eye 

of the autocrat of the fitting room. 





THE PLAINEST OF SUITS 


FROCK that is the acme of simplicity is 
- shown in Illustration No.2. Itis made 
of brown and white cheviot, the skirt, care- 
fully fitted, is without a wrinkle and un- 
trimmed, the beauty of the gown depending 
entirely on the perfection of its make and the 
smart air of the bodice and .waistcoat. The 
waistcoat is of brown and white striped ma- 
terial fitted closely to the figure, buttoned all 
the way down before by bullet buttons of 
pearl and having a high 
collar of the same ma- 
terial. This is made ex- 
actly like a gentleman's 
waistcoat with the excep- 
tion that bones are run 
from the side seams over 
the stomach to keep it in 
position. There are no 
sleeves, and the back is of 
white muslin. The waist- 
coat is separate from the 
skirt and coaf, and so 
made, that if necessary, it 
can be sent to the cleaners. 
The coat is of the check 
cheviot, fits closely in the 
back and is semi-fitting in 
front, with a shawl collar 
and revers faced with 
plain silk. The sleeves 
are raised on the shoulders 
and have deep turned 
back cuffs of the silk. The 
bonnet is one that in- 
clines to the poke shape; 
it is of brown felt with a 
knot of feathers tied on 
at the back and has the 
strings looped under the 
chin. Such a costume'’is 
one of which neither the 
wearer nor the looker-on 
will tire, and it may, of 
course, be made up in any 
cloth fancied, though the 
result is especially good 
when the coat and skirt 
show a tiny check and the 
waistcoat « hair line. 
Everybody asks me 
“But what do you think 
about it yourself?’’ Well, 
we all learn from exper- 
ience, and my experience 
is, that while in cloth 
owns the solid color may 
e the most becoming, the 
check or stripe will wear best, clean best and 
not grow shiny. A cloth suit grown shiny is 
an extremely disreputable object, so be wise 
and choose the fancy stuffs. 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
QUESTION that is often asked is as to 
the propriety of wearing a bonnet with 
a tailor-made suit. Of this there can be no 
doubt, provided always that the bonnet is a 
simple one. A large picture hat is decidedly 
out of taste with a cloth gown, but a neat 


close-fitting bonnet seems as much a part of 


the trig get-up as does the stiff hat which, 
after all, few women find becoming. 

The wearing of much jewelry with a cloth 
gown is always in bad taste, and though the 
watch is counted a necessity it is considered 
in best taste to keep it out of sight. The four 
button gloves with their heavy pique seams, 
loose of fit and closing with four large buttons 
are in better taste for wear with a cloth frock 
than are the thin undressed kid gloves specially 
suited to wear with more elaborate gowns. 


A CLOTH, VELVET AND SILK BODICE 

HE ingenuity of the tailor in combining 

- materials with a plain cloth bodice is 
shown in the use of cloth, velvet and silk, each 
one being so placed that, while it forms an 
absolute contrast to the other, never takes 
away from the simplicity of the style. In Il- 
lustration No. 3 is pictured such a combina- 
tion. <A closely-fitted coat of dark brown 
cloth having its edges bound with a narrow 
velvet ribbon flares away in front to show an 
écru silk shirt, and below it a high pointed 
girdle of dark brown velvet. The shirt has 
for its edge finish the pretty soft frill which 
even the most general use cannot make tire- 
some. ‘The girdle is laced in the back, so that 
it is possible to make it fit perfectly. The 
high collar is of the silk: the sleeves, slightly 
raised on each shoulder, shape into the arm 
and fit rather closely, having as their finish a 
fold of the silk. The hat is an Alpine one of 
brown felt with three bands of light leather 
about it, and a bunch of cock’s feathers stand- 
ing up at one side. 


ABOUT SOMETHING ELSE 


NHE fact that the girdle of this costume is 
laced in the back to make it set well 
proves what dressmakers have always said, 


that this mode of closing a gown is more cer- 
tain to result in a perfectly fitting bodice than 
any other. Of courseitis troublesome, forif one 
does not have a maid then it is necessary for 
the most patient and willing member of the 
family to do the lacing. But that the result 
is desirable cannot be denied. For an evening 
dress the Jacing in the back is especially com- 
mended, and the tailor seldom fails to make 
his cloth gowns, those of white, pink, yellow 
or whatever the faint shade may be, in this 
fashion. Do not make the mistake of ever 
getting the lacing to a bodice so different in 
shade that it becomes conspicuous, but rather 
to secure one that shall be a perfect match. 
Just remember that it is simply the mode of 
closing, and not a decoration, so that you do 
not wish to draw attention to it. 





ACME OF SIMPLICITY (Illus. No. 2) 


ABOUT THE PLAIDS 


rT ‘AILORS are showing very gorgeous plaid 

stuffs—that is gorgeons in color and 
good and heavy in material. 
green, with a slight yellow line across it, will, 
it is more than probable, be most popular. As 
it will be worn with either a blue or green 
coat, and a fancy waistcoat in harmony with 
this. Another combination like to obtain is 
a mingling of dull red and warm brown; a 
very smart suit made of this has a close fit- 
ting skirt of the plaid with a double-breasted 
jacket of brown velvetine that shows where 
it turns away in front a waistcoat of brown 
cloth stripped with scarlet. With this is worn 
a soft brown felt hat decorated only with a 
double alsatian bow of broad red ribbon. 


Wise women, whether they are tall and slender, 
or 


short and stout, choose that the plaid 
should only be used for 
the skirt, as the figure 
that can wear a plaid bod- 
ice is a very exceptional 
one. Among the cloths 
are combinations of 
brown and green, of 
heather and green, of 
green and black, of three 
or four of these colors 
altogether; indeed there 
are more varieties of the 
plaid stuffs than there are 
plans in stock, 

The silk lining which I 
have always commended 
is arranged this season 
very often almost as a 
silk petticoat, often being 
only fastened to the top 


of the skirt, and some- 
times not having even 
that connection with it. 


The advantage or disad- 
vantage of this must be 
decided by the wearer her- 
self; personally, while I 
do not care for a lining to 
act as if it were glued to 
the skirt, still I rather 
fancy it being caught here 
and there so that the con- 
sciousness of a firm foun- 
dation makes me quite 
easy. The skirt lining, 
though it may be of silk, 
does not need to be of a 
heavy quality, and as it 
adds such an air of chic 
to the gown, makes it set 
better and gives to one- 
self a delightful sensation 
of luxury, I must com- 
mend it. It is not re- 
lated that the wise woman 
of many years ago trou- 
bled herself about silk lin- 


ings, but the wise one of 


to-day is she who, when a silk skirt has done 
its duty, rips it carefully apart, brushes and 
mends it, and keeps it for a lining for her 
cloth, or indeed, any gown. The pink gathered 
frill about the bottom may be of new silk. 


HOW TO WEAR A CLOTH GOWN 


rINHERE is an art in wearing a tailor-made 

gown. The best of tailors may fit you 
perfectly, and yet by your mode of walking 
or silting the good effect may be entirely lost. 
If your gown is dedicated to the street do not 
sit around the house in it, for it will lose its 
shape about the hips, and even when you do 
wear it at home, or in paying a call, sit up 
straight, for it is fitted to certain lines and 
curves of your body, those that are correct, 
and will become shapeless if you attempt to 
distort it by pulling it where it ought not to 
be. Always draw in your belt and fasten it. 
A good tailor 
never makes 
a belt very 
tight, for it is 
intended to 
draw the 
bodice in 
place rather 
than squeeze 
it in. 

At the first 
wearing, if 
the buttons 
are small and 
close, I com- 
mend the use 
of a butto!n 
hook, not 
because the 
bodice is tight 
but to keep 
from. break- 
ing your nails 
and to make 
the buttons 
go into their 
accustomed 
holes with 
ease, A*.ume 
a Jersey orold 
silk bodice, if 
you are going 
to wear a fur 
coat, for noth- 
ing will so 
quickly ruin 
the tailor- 
made bodice 
as the as- 
sumption 
over it of 
heavy furs. Be satisfied if your gown is well 
fitted. You pay for good work, and until your 
gown fits you as it should it is the business 
of the make to rectify the defects. Women 
are inclined to overlook faults in work because 
they do not want to seem disagreeable, and the 
result is that the world is flooded with poor 
workers, whereas if you make it the practice 
of your life to pay well, to insist upon good 
work, you will obtain not only what you desire 
but the thanks of millions of other women. 
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October. Weddings 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue 
will be ready about October 1st. Besides 
general dry and fancy goods it contains a 
complete list of our magnificent stock of 
articles for Wedding Presents, comprising ; 
Bric-a-brac, 

Clocks, Bronzes, 
Novelties in Gold Jewelry, 
Novelties in Silver Jewelry, 
Novelties in Silverware, 
Novelties in Fans, 


Novelties in Pocket-books— 
Silver-trimmed, 


This catalogue will be mailed free on 
application, and selections will be for- 
warded anywhere in the United States. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington, D. C. 








Tailor-made Suit 
$6.75 


Made of the fashionable 
Oxford Wool Cloth in 
black or navy blue with 
the new English basque, 
trimmed with pearl but- 
tons. In finer quality 
cloth, $9.25, $11.50 and 
$13.75. We pay all ex- 
press charges to near- 
est station. 












Send bust and waist 
measure and skirt 
length. 


Catalogue of newest Fall Fashions sent free 


MAHLER BROS. $03 ond 200 Siete Avense 
IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 








had a hard head. He 
was also stiff and un- 
bending. That he was 

















THe PurRITAN 
sharp, whey | by the 
“natives” but the histo- 
of I y O rians also acknowledge. 
It is a mistake 
to suppose that theese . are not still 
well preserved 
The oldest Pin x. THE PuriITAN 
peat ete introduced 
the uritan,’ 
which has every at hd of i be Q 2 
cation possessed by the 
early Puritan, and by a 
new “tumbling process” acquires a polish that the 
former gentleman never could boast of. But why 
dilate on the **Puritan” pin, when you can 
send for a sample, free, and see for yourself? Send 
your address ona postal now, but be sure and 
name this publication. 
“\ American Pin Company, 
\. Waterbury, Conn. 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
RANT 
oben NERTS 
PAIR DRE ALA 
Tuggs® SUPERIOR TO ALL meg 
Sample pair ws either style mailed on receipt o1 2ae° 
I. B. KLE ERT RUBBER com SPARS 
26 to 32 EF. oamen Street, New York 





Recommended for Comfort, Support 
and Fine Form, Comb ines best fea- 
tures of Coss and Waist. Much worn 
by women and misses 

unable to bear arigor- Jackson 
(; ous garment. Snug fit- 


& ting, Low mw gg A nade avOrite 
< Warranted, Equal toany 

RAS > 21.05 Waist. White, Drab, Waist. 
AY te, Gold, Black, “Genuine marked CCC. 
7,000 dealers sell it, Sent post paid for 


$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, Michigan. 


We will send you a fringed linen Tid 
of ** An Q@wl Maid,” Floss to wor 
it, Ingalls’ book of stitches and Cata- 
logue of Stamping Outfits, ete., all for 


six 2c. stamps (12c.) Address J. F. 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 












‘ ladelphia Shopping Agency, 907 Arch 
T#s — Mail erders promptly filled, Goods of all 
kinds purchased. References. HE MISSES EYSTER. 

Send aad cir- 


PHILADELPHIA SHOPPIN cule. 

Miss M. THOMSON, Lock Box 585, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHOPPING Send to ee MARCH 
PRIMER aerans, Pan 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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hd material demands a different kind of 
| brush to cause the dust to fly from it. 

\ For the cloth or woo) gown «a short 
atiff whisk, or a long still brush, is of 

most use. For velvet, a long brush with soft 
fine hairs will most quickly take away the 


bloom of time, and will not remove the rich 
For black silk, satin, or any of the silky 
stuffs a perfectly flat brush made of thick 
plush is most desirable. With the whisk on 
the cloth short, quick strokes should be given, 
strokes that send the dust flying away; onthe 
velvet or silk a gentler stroke is required, and 
in brushing velvet, especially, care must be 
taken to brush with the pile and not against 
it, which means, of course, the brushing up, 
as a good dressmaker always makes velvet in 
that way. On seal skin, or any fur, no brush 
is required; instead, a thorough shaking 
should begiven. ‘These scem like little things, 
but as they go to make your toilette sweet and 
complete they are among the most imp yrtant 
of the small belongings of dress. 


pile. 


MATERIAL that will be favored for tea 

gowns or house dresses during the 
winter is white alpaca. Under its lining of 
white silk comes another one of very thin 
flannel, so that while it has the desired swish 
of the silk it gains a gracefulness from the 
woolen lining that would never come to it in 
any other way. 

Oftenest these house gowns are cut out at 
the neck in the modest English fashion and 
finished with a deep frill of lace. Although it 
would seem as if this fall of lace had been so 
much worn during the summer that it was 
out of vogue, still it must be remembered that 
it is becoming, and when the lace used is good 
it is always in fashion. In the old picture 
books we see that good Queen, Victoria of 
England, wearing just such a bodice, and 
with a rose on one side of her glossy hair, 
which, as is the fashion of to-day, is parted 
just down the center. 


- 


de E turned-over linen collar and deep cuffs 
to match are fancied by women who wear 
close-fitting cloth or suiting gowns. While 
they are decidedly trying, they‘have in their 
air of immaculate whiteness something that is 
indescribable, but which mankind, who very 
much admires them, can only call very 


fetching. 
i YR those who do not know the technical 
term of the seams of gloves it may be 
said that the ordinary close seam is simply 
called “drawing them together;”’ cable” 
seams are on those gloves that have a different 
colored thread from the glove and they are 
over-handed, while the piqué seams lap over 
each other and are sewn through and through. 
These latter, by the by, are oftenest noticed 
on the heavy kid glove with its four buttons, 
intended for wear on the street with a tailor- 
made gown. 


HE very heavy Russian pattern is now 
shown in white veiling. A year ago in 
Paris it was also shown in pale rose color, 
which is much more becoming than the white, 
but few, because of its oddity, have had the 
courage, even when they possessed it, to put 
it on, ee 
HE early autumn will see a novelty in 
shoes that is between the low shoe of the 
summer and the patent leather one of the 
winter. It is the laced one made of undressed 
Russian leather. Delightfully soft to wear, it 
yet protects the ankles from the chilly winds, 
and is most dressy to look at. Thered Romeo 
shoe divided in the center and having no heel 
has been,in the past, dedicated to gentlemen 
for house wear, but an enterprising shoemaker 
has discovered that they look pretty and pic- 
turesque on the feminine foot in the house, 
and so they are offered for this purpose. 


CAPE that will have general wear during 
the early autumn is made of Scotch 
plaid, reaches well below the waist, fits into 
the back and -has a hood lined with plush or 
velvet, the color chosen being that which is 
most conspicuous in the plaid. 
HE woman who can make her bonnet can 
afford to be very vain of the accomplish- 
ment, for the pretty, babylike affairs worn by 
her royal sweetness, the Princess of Wales, are 
all the result of her own deft fingers. The 
Queen of Denmark herself has a decided lean- 
ing toward millinery and taught each one of 
her daughters this art, for, after all, the concep- 
tion of the beautiful bonnet is an art. 


FASHION in perfume seems curious, and 

yet if you ask the women who set the 

styles they will tell you that English rose, 
violet and jessamine are given the preference. 
This is because the odors are dainty without 
their being heavy. Wise nurses or mothers 


never permit in a sick room any perfume 
save that which is extracted from the fir tree, 
and which, beside being pleasant and health- 
ful in odor, is said to be health-giving in its 
properties. 
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YINK batiste is liked for night-dresses. It 
may be made in the simplest fashion, 
trimmed around the neck and front with a 
ruffie of the same, or it may be elaborately 
decorated with white lace and soft pink rib- 
bons. Among the most curious patterns in 
laces for underwear, one that is really odd, has 
for its pattern, above the scallop, a stiff, 
straight apple tree in full bloom. 


T ARGE, soft felt hats, not unlike the Leg- 
Ju horn ones worn during the summer, bid 
fair to be popular during the winter. They 
are dedicated to receptions, or rather dressy 
affairs where a hat can be worn, and are 
trimmed, not with feathers, but with velvet 
flowers tinted to look like the very natural 
ones, 


APEAKING of hats, it may be mentioned 
>) that the black felt will be also in vogue, 
but it will be so hidden under bright flowers 
and Joops of white ribbon that its somber 
shade will be quite overlooked, 


I See wear over the going-away gown the 
- fashionable tailor recommends a long, 
blue cloth ulster, lined with silk of the same 
shade and buttoned, like old Grimes’ coat, all 
down before. This is sufficiently quiet to hide 
the going-away gown, and it makes the sensi- 
tive woman conscious of the fact that every- 
body does not recognize her as a bride. 


rTMIE Watteau effect continues to be liked, 

not only for house wear, but for evening 
dresses, and no gown is considered too elabo- 
rate with such an arrangement, 


rINAE old-time bow is again seen on the 
slipper. It is at its prettiest when made 
of heavy satin ribbon and placed on a velvet 
slipper. Then one feels that the little feet can 
peep in and out, for they are most beautifully 


dressed. 
A. VY ERY elaborate cloak intended for wear 
‘ at the operais a lavender gros grain with 
a hood of white lace. Its elaboration makes 
it impossible for wear at any small affair. 
i is whispered that the Greek knot, with its 
. ribbon about it, is only the forerunner of 
the old-fashioned chignon or waterfall. One 
hopes most earnestly that this is not true, for 
if there ever was an ugly fashion of dressing 
the hair it was this. Just now, when every- 
body wears the hair in a manner most becom- 
ing, there are more pretty women than there 
ever were before, and certainly this ought to be 
reason enough to keep the ugly fashion away. 


+ 


DY the by, speaking of jewelry, it may be 
LO mentioned that the bracelet set with a 
watch is in extremely bad form, and the 
woman who has the best taste wears her watch 
where it will be the least observed. 


rINHE gentlemanly get-up, that is, the one 
4 showing the cloth skirt, regulation shirt 
and flare-away coat bids fair to be in vogue all 
the winter. Certainly as absolute daintiness 
is the necessity for this it must be commended. 
The ugly suspenders will die with the sum- 
mer sun. Womankind never assumed any- 
thing that was quite so masculine or quite so 
ungraceful as these articles; they made her 
figure look badly, and they certainly did not 
make her look more a woman. 
OMEN who do not go abroad are now 
accommodated by the Parisian dress- 
makers in a special way. That is, they send over 
the exact photograph of the gown, giving both 
the back and front view, and telling exactly 
what the combinations are in which the cos- 
tume may be developed. For my own part, I 
do not believe in encouraging this, as I think 
there are a number of good dressmakers in 
America who, if they were better patronized, 
would in timejgain that curious something, 
best called chic, which attaches itself to a 
French composition in velvets or silks. 


FIYHE combinations of lavender and blue, and 
of blue and green, of which I have spoken 
before, are going to havea very decided vogue 
this fall; and yet, unless a great deal of care 
is taken in the arrangement of the colors, the 
effects produced will be more than merely in- 
harmonious, they will be absolutely ugly. 
English women especially are affecting the 
skirt and cutaway coat of dark blue cloth, 
with a shirt or waistcoat of lavender silk. 


HE new vails, those of black brussels net, 

with white flowers or figures upon them, 

have only the advantage of novelty, for they 

are certainly not becoming even to the most 
beautiful women. 
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all these years.’ 


that is worth more than 


and comes in 
able dress goods. 


And now Fashion says: «Your grand- 
mothers knew what they were about; 
your Goff dress braids that have been the standard 
And now we will buy the braid 
velveteen, and costs less, 
130 shades to match all the fashion- 
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~OR once Dame Fashion made 
a mistake. She said: «‘ Throw 
away your dress braids and use 
velveteen,’’ and now she wishes 
she hadn’t. We tried it; 
every particle of dirt 
caught to the velvet- 
een; it was always 
frayed out and rag- 
ged, and ruined our 
Shoes. It was cut 
on the bias, and 
let our dress 
skirts spread all 
= out of shape; 
didn’t hold them 
firm as the old 
braid did. The 
doctors said: «It’s 
- ——  unhealthful; dirt and 
contagion catch in that 
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Dress Stylishly. 


If you desire to dress stylishly one of the things that is most 
necessary is a perfect-fitting, well-made cioak or wrap, When 
purchasing a cloak or wrap, there are four points to be consid- 
ered: you wig a stylish garment, it must fit nicely, the quality 
must be good, and the price must be reasonable, 

How can you get a garment of this kind? Only by having 
one made to order—and that is where we can ald you. We are 
manufacturers of cloaks and wraps, and by selling direct to you 
we save you the jobber’s and retailer's profits, Wecutand make 
every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect-fitting and nicely 
finished cloak, and no matter where you live we pay the express 
charges. 

Jnour new Fall and Winter catalogue are illustrations,descrip- 
tions and prices of jackets fre:n $3.60 up; three-quarter length 
Walking Coats from $4.5 1; Russian Jackets from $4.80 up; 
Fur trimmed Reefers aia Fur lined Jackets; Newmarkets, £6.50 
up; Plush Jackets, $11.95 up; Plush Sacques; Plush Newmarkets; 
Fur lined Circulars; Garments with Watteau plaited and box 
plaited backs; Misses’ Newmarkets, $4.50 up; Child’s Coat, $3.95 
up, and everything that is stylish and pretty in cloaks and wraps, 
We also make higher priced garments up to the finest. 

We will be giad to send you our catalogue, together with a 
48 inch tape measure, new measurement diagram, (which insures 
perfect fitting garments) and more than 


FORTY SAMPLES 


of the cloths and plushes from which we make the garments, to 
select from, onreceipt of four cents in stamps to prepay postage, 
You may select any style garment that you desire from our cata- 
logue and we willmake it to order for you from any of our cloths. 

Among oursamples area choice collection of Foreign and 
Domestic cloakings, including Clay Diagonals, Cheviots, Wors- 
teds, all woo! Beavers, Kerseys, Chevrons, Wide Wales, Devon 
cloths, and everything stylish in solid colors and combinations. 
We also have a special line of medium and light weight samples 
for early Fall wear, and a special line of black samples. We also 
oon pie and cloth by the yard, 

Vrite for our catalogue and samples; show this advertise- 
ment to one of your friends who intends getting a cloak and ask 
her to send with you for catalogue and samples. Each should 
send four cents postage and her name and address, and each of 
you Will save from #2 to $20 on every cloak you buy. Write to- 
day. We will send them by return mail, As to our responsibility 
we refer to the Mechanic’s and Trader’s Bank, New York. 
Please mention THE JOURNAL when you write us, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 
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IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS 
“STUDY TO BE QUIET.” 
OUR READERS TO 


STUDY 
WEAR THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON oP2cxcerBreet HALF-HOSE 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. SHAW STOCKINC CO., Lowell, Mass. 


WE TELL 


TOBE COMFORTABLE. 


DURING WARM WEATHER 
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Special attention is called to this 
of Bleached 
Muslin, which for jineness and 
durability is unsurpassed, This 
cloth is manufactured with 
great care, particularly for 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, 


in 36, 41 and 45 inch widths, 
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and is guaranteed not to Crack 
Vellow. 

Inquire for this brand, and 
take No Substitute. 

In purchasing garments, ask 
for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail 
Dry-Goods dealers in the 


or Turn 








~ ‘Prade-Mark United States. 





FASHIONABLE AND HEALTHFUL 


Superb 


Form 





Made onl 
by the 


THE GENUINE 


Jackson Corset 
Waist 


A perfect corset and waist combined. 
graceful symmetry, and healthful qualities. 
Patented Feb. 23, 1886. 


” Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Perfect 
Fit 
Famous for its style, 


Take no other 
See patent stamp on each Waist. 





IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T IT, WRITE TO US 


Or to the E. T. CORSET CO., Sherbrooke, Province Quebec, Canada 
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THE BABY’S LAYETTE 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


WOMAN is something 
* than a woman who does not 
find the vreatest charm pos- 
sible in the outtit, or luyette, 
ofa baby. The little clothes, 
so dainty and so preitily 
fashioned, all the tiny 
longings waiting for the lit- 
have about them something that 

‘ms to cause all'the motherhood in one to 
rise in the heart Nothing is too good for the 
babv. Nothing is too good for this little 
stranger who, when he comes, reigns supreme- 

over the best of all kingdoms—a mother’s 
Nothing can be too fine and delicate 

-this king who, not reigning over his father, 
yet evokes that most attractive of emotions— 
parental pride. 

But itis to his mother that the wee baby is 
learest; when he gets so he can look and talk 
and say words that to him are a special lan- 
guage which the fond papa believes that he 
can understand, then he gets to be of interest 
to mankind, but before that he simply seems 
a funny little bundle at which a father may 
look with pride, but of which he has acertain 
fear. So for a few months baby is essentially 
mother’s, and as he sleeps in her arms and she 
realizes his littleness, his weakness and his 
implicit confidence in her, she draws hima 
bit closer, leans over and kisses the pink little 
fuce and whispers: ‘* God bless vou all the day, 
and God keep you all the night. 


less 


be- 





tie stranger, 


ieart. 


THE BABY’S WARDROBE 

7 EK woman who has learned to do fine sew- 
, ing gives a thanksgiving for it when the 
time comes for her to prepare the layette for 
the litthke baby who is coming. She knows 
that the must aristocratic baby of to-day has 
no lace on his frock, is not weighted down 
with heavy embroideries, but instead has all 
his clothes beautifully decorated with hem- 
stitching and fine drawn work,and this it 
gives her intense pleasure to do. Each stitch 
set in means so much love and So much hope, 
and the little gowns themselves become mute 
expressions of her happiness. 

For the baby’s frocks nainsook, or cambric, 
is usually chosen, a preference being given to 
the first,as it is so much softer, Little silk 





THI 


DESIRABLI 


BABY HAMPER 


frocks are shown, but a refined taste rather 
hints at their inappropriateness, and the clear 
White nainsook is preferred. For very simple 
little gowns, that is, those finished with a plain 
hem anda few tucks done by hand, cambric is 
generally used, nainsook forming the finer 
and more elaborately wrought dresses, while 
the very sheerest of it is used for the christen- 
ingrobe. <A very delightful baby who came 
as a Christmas vift had in his wardrobe six 
cambrie gowns, six nainsook ones and his 
christening The nainsook ones were 
made with either round or square yokes of 
hemstitch or drawn work, while the christen- 
ing robe had what seemed like a little bodice 
formed of Valenciennes insertion alte rnating 
with drawn work. The tiny collar was a frill 
of the same lace, and the little had 
deep cuffs like the bodice. The skirt had two 
rows of lace insertion and two of drawn work, 
and then came the hem, which was the finish 
to it. Other for an elaborate dress 
show round or square jacket outlines set into 
the yoke. The petticoat worn with this dress 
ls Of nainsook, made elaborate with drawn 
work, while the flannel one has white satin 
ribbon alternating with a lace, and lace frill as 
its finish, 


HIS OTHER BELONGINGS 

FTER his honor, the baby, has had his 
: bath and been powdered and made to 
feel as if life was indeed worth living, then he 
is dressed. He first puts on either his fine 
fannel band, or, if mamma prefers it, there is 
Slipped over his head the knitted silk one that 
takes its place. The flannel band has for its 
finish, at the top and bottom, a row of fine 
feather stitching done with linen floss: of 
these he possesses six; next comes his little 
shirt which is of linen, finished either with a 
frill of real baby lace, which is about a third 
of an inch wide, or better still a tiny scallop 
finely embroidered. By-the-by, you must re- 
member that everything must be perfectly 
smooth, otherwise the tender flesh will be irri- 
tated. Six little shirts are the number that 
this autocrat of the nursery requires. Then 
come his flannel petticoats; these will be very 
Simply made, a narrow embroidery outlining 
the edge or a simple feather stitching taking 
Its place. He wil] have four of these, and the 
one elaborate petticoat to be worn with his 
christening robe. Of white petticoats there 
Will be six, and where nairsook is not used I 
advise cambric in prefere»-e to cotton; there 
1S hot more than a couple of pennies difference 
in the price and it is wider: these are very 
Simple, the hand sewing upon them making 
them beautiful 


rope, 


sleeves 


designs 
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THE WRAPPERS AND COATS 
News prettiest of wrappers is made of fine 
bedford cord in blue and white or pink 
and white; it is either shirred or tucked with 
feather stitching of silk at the neck, and then 
instead of a hem all the edges are bound with 
satin ribbon the color of the stripe. A round 
little collar bound with ribbon, and sleeves 
with cuffs matching the yoke, give a quaint 
appearance to the little garment and add to 
its beauty. The plain flannel wrappers are, 
however, liked by many, and are noted in pale 
pink or blue, and that delicate shade of grey 
which seems dedicated to such little people. 
The coat or cloak is usually of white cash- 
mere, silk or a light weight cloth, sometimes 
instead of white the grey shade being chosen. 
There is not much change in design, for they 
continue to be smocked at the neck to form a 
circular yoke, and some few have a broad rib- 
bon coming around the waist and confining 
it slightly. The simplest of little caps is pre- 
ferred, those made of material like the cloak 
and fitting the head closely like a Puritan 
cap, or if the weather be very warm those of 
shirred lawn being chosen. Just remember 
when the baby starts out in his coach that his 
eyes are not used to the strong light of the 
sunshine, and so fasten around his cap one of 
the long white veils that come over from 
France, and which spread out in the French 
fashion give to his lordship an air ef conceal- 
ing his charms from a world that might be 
dazzled by them. 


WHEN THE BABY IS ASLEEP 

| HOPE that when the baby gues to sleep 

he rests in an iron bed painted, not on 
rockers, but on strong legs; that he has 
in there a couch, that, while it is soft is 
not made of feathers, but instead of fine 
curled hair; this little mattress must be 
taken out and aired every day, or in- 
deed every time after the baby has had 
a nap. The tiny pillow should have 
its slip hemstitched and “ Baby” del- 
icately embroidered in one corner, and bis 
sheets should be finished in the same manner, 
The trimming of his white bed is usually a 
frill of white lace with a quille of colored rib- 
bon above it. while at the foot is a ribbon bow 
of many Joops and ends that fall far down. 
Here in the plainest of night-dresses, made 
of cambric, does the little gentleman sleep un- 
disturbed by pins that prick or buttons that 
rub. The soft pink, blue or white blanket, 
light and fleecy as possible, is bound with rib- 
bon and has histitle embroidered on it. By- 
the-by, these blankets are often among the 
presents sent to happy mothers. <A pretty one 
is of white bound with pale blue, having em- 
broidered in the corner in blue a bunch of 
forget-me-nots, tied with a narrow white rib- 
bon which is really ribbon appliquéd as it 
would be if a bow were tied. Then below this 
in quaint lettering is embroidered : 

“Shut, little eyes, ana shut in the blue; 
Sleep, litthe baby, God loves you.” 

Some have simply the word ‘ rest” upon 
them, others have ‘lie still and slumber.” 
The bed is always white, and the pink or pale 
blue, so exclusively the baby colors, show very 
daintily against it. 


THE BABY’S HAMPER 

tle round baby basket has had its day, 

and in its place is found the dignified 
looking hamper enameled in white and havy- 
ing inside of it a lin- 
ing formed of soft 
silk sachets redolent 
With orris root. In 
the lower part every 
thing required for 
the baby when he 
is first dressed is 
carefully spread out, 
while in the tray 
are the things that 
go to help make his 
toilet. There is the 
chinasoap dish with 
a partition so that 





the soap and the 
Sponge are sepa- 
rated, there is the 


silver or ivory back- 
ed brush, the tiny 
littlecomb, the book 
with flannel leaves 
filled with dozens 
of safety pins of all 
different sizes one 
or two silk towels, 
the powder box and 
puff, the soft linen 
wash rags and two 
or three pairs of the 
tiny knitted socks 
that are to be put 
on the little feet 
that have never 
touched earth be- 
fore. Usually these 
small belongings 
ure presents, and so 
the choice of silver 
or china boxes and 
cups must be left to 
theviver. Afterthe 
hamper is all filled 
che lid may be put 
down and strapped 
with a broad satin 
ribbon having up- 
on it in letters of 
gold that sweetest 
of admonitions: 
“Sing, heart, thou 
art young and the 
world is in blos- 
som.” 








A BABY’S COMFORTABLE WRAPPER 


The weighing basket is not as generally 
known here as it is onthe other side. It is 
usually elaborately trinimed, and while there 
isin it a soft silk mattress upon which the 
baby may rest it is used after that first test as 
to whether the baby weighs five or twenty 
pounds for the toilet basket. An illustration 
of the weighing basket and a full description 
of it was given in the Journa. of November, 
S91, it being the one sent from across the 
water to the little niece of Ruth Ashmore. 
After each little gown has had all the stitches 
put into it, after it is certain that the deft 
fingers cannot make the garments of the king 
any more beautiful, then they should be done 
up in packages and tied with either pink or 
blue ribbons, while between the garments 


should be tiny jinen sachets filled with orris 
root and having their ends fringed. 


get 


It costs 


little two or three 


very money to the 
























JUST FIT FOR A LITTLE KING 


pieces of narrow ribbon to tie the dainty 
jundles together, and they look and are so 
much prettier and daintier than when they 
are simply folded away one at a time. The 
people who make a specialty of manufacturing 
fine baby clothes seldom have them washed. 


THE LAST FEW WORDS 


lis your baby or mine, but whosever it is, I 
| say God bless it, and make it happy. Itis 
in your power to help; are you going to do it? 
The little things in our arms are babies for 
only a very short while, then they are boys 
and girls, but from the minute the baby is 
taken into its mother’s arms and drinks of 
its mother’s milk it imbibes the goodness or 
evil that is in her. Cross and ill-tempered 
yourself, you make your baby so; full of 
happiness and the good-nature that is making 
the best of everything, means having a bonny 
baby that is more than a mere well-spring of 
pleasure. And before the baby comes. For 
its sake think of the good people in the world, 
think of the virtue in the world and cultivate 
in yourself every good quality, every sweet- 
ness, for the baby’s sake. It may be hard to 
do. There may be times when even the 
thought of the little one coming does not seem 
encouragement 
enough; then you 
must remember a 
Holy Baby, born 
centuries ago, and 
realize that to you 
as well as to His 
Mother there will 
be notonly the pain 
but the pleasure, 
and that in becom- 
ing a mother you 
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The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 


The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 


The toes are not distorted as 
by the old style stocki and 
the big toe, having room enough, stays iseldo. 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail, 
Men’s: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 3 pairs fine cot- 
ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.00 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 
lllustiated Booklet on application, 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








Latest Style Coats 
$5.98 


The new double-breasted 
English coat in black or 
navy fine melton, 
tailor-made, with double 
seams, large pearl buttons 
and half-faced with 
plaid wool. In 









wool 


finer 
qualities, $7.50, 
$9.25 and $12.50. 
Sent, paid, to nearest 
express station. Fall 
catalogue mailed free 
on application. 


MAHLER BROS., 503 and 504 
Sixth Avenue 
Importers New York 
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CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE BY 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 








are honored among 
women. Pray God 
to make you strong 
and well, and when 
you are a little 
downeast go and 
look at the dainty 
little dresses, fondle 


the pretty basket 
and look into the 
little bed until in 


imagination you 
may see “beneath 
its coverlet a little 
sleeping head.” 

That will cheer 
you up, and then, 
when the baby is 
your very own, 
when it is close to 
you, when your 
arms are about it, 
and its little head 
is resting on your 
breast, you will 
only remember the 
happiness, you will 
only think of the 
joy, and you will 
feel like tiny Tim, 
as if you would 
like to ask the God 
above to think not 
only of you and 
your king but of all 
the women and 
children in the 
world. That is 
what motherhood 
does for a woman— 
it makes her divine- 
ly charitable. 




















AYER, STROUSE & G MFRS. 412 BWAY, NY. 
SPECIAL PRICES IN 





INFANTS’ OUTFITS 
24 PIECES 


$9.85 
Nice Goods and well made 


4 Cambric Night Slips, 
trimmed with em- 
broidery 38c. $1.32 

2 Day Slips, yoke of em- 
hbroidery and tucks 
fullsleeves 59c. $1.18 

1 Day Slip, yoke of em- 
broidery and tucks, 
fullsleeves - - @c 

1 Christening Robe $1.68 

2 Flannel Skirts 7ic. 1.42 

2 Barrow Coats 55c. 110 

3 Flannel Bands lie. 45¢ 

4 Cambric Shirts, with 
Val. lace edge 12c. 48c 

2 Worsted Sacques 39c. 786 

2 Pair Bootees 0c. De 

1 Piece Diaper - - 55e 


24 Pieces - - + - 90.85 


This is the Cheapest Out- 
fit ever offered ; these are 
ull nice goods, well-made. 
Mail Orders Prom 

ly Filled 


Our establishment is the largest in New York. Mail- 
order system one of the most perfect in America. Our 
fall and winter FASHION ¢ ATA LOGUE, contain: 
ing full descriptions, illustrations and prices of hundreds 
of articles that can be bought by mail sent FREE to 
any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
3d Avenue cor. 59th St., New York 
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PRINTED 


IRISH LAWNS 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES AND LADIES’ 
SHIRT WAISTS 
Great Variety of Patterns in Black, Pink or White 
Warranted Fast Colors 
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CULINARY 


THE LADIES’ 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Some Very Appetizing Dishes as Described by Experienced Cooks 


FOR BREAKFAST OR FOR TEA 





By ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON 
= OME one has said that the 
ma: test of a good cook is the 
manner in which she can 
make toast, both sides 
browned alike. Others have 


claimed that good bread mak- 
ing is a cook's useful 
requirement; certainly it is 
an essential one. But the art 
of making delicious muffins 
for breakfast, or biscuits for 
tea, is not to be lightly considered, and it is in 
the hope that this art may be assisted that the 
few following receipts are given: 


most 


TO MAKE DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


NREAM until very light one large table- 
CO spoonful of butter. Break six fresh eggs, 
separating the yolks and whites. Put the yolks 
with the butter and beat until very light. 
Beat the whites to a stiff froth. Have ready 
one quart of fresh milk, and one light quart 
of sifted flour. Add the flour and milk in 
small quantities alternately to the butter and 
egg yolk, stirring it in thoroughly. Stirina 
level teaspoonful of salt, and last of all the 
egg whites, which must be whipped into the 
batter gently. The stove must be hot, the 
muffin pans well greased, and the muffins 
baked immediately and sent to the table on 
hot plates the minute they are done. 


POTATO JOHNNY CAKES 


VERY good bread for breakfast or tea is 
wile Irish potato Johnny cake. But to have 
it in perfection you must follow the directions 
exactly, and use quick dispatch in making it. 
Peel carefully and boil as many Irish potatoes 
as will make a quart when they are mashed, 
Put them on to boil in time to be perfectly 
done just when you are ready to use them. 
Have ready one quart of sifted flour, into 
which two gills of sweet, pure lard has been 
rubbed. Add one teaspoonful of salt. 

Cream the potatoes quickly until perfectly 
smooth, then put them at once with the flour 
and mix with sweet milk into a pliable dough. 
Divide the dough in half, mold into oblong 
pieces and roll out about sixteen inches long 
and four wide. Put the Johnny cake in a 
stew pan and set in a well-heated oven. Bake 
a nice brown and serve on heated plates. But- 
ter well and eat immediately. This bread is 
velvety, tender and very nice. 

SPANISH BUNS FOR TEA 

QUARTER of a pound of butter, one 

teacupful of cream, three-quarters of a 
ound of flour, three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Cohine powder, half a pound of sugar, four 
eggs, and three teaspoonfuls of almond water. 
Sift the baking powder with the flour. Beat 
the eggs light separately. Cream sugar and 
butter together; add the beaten egg yolk. Stir 
in the cream and flour and egg white alter- 
nately. Stir in well the three teaspoonfuls of 
almond water. Bake in a buttered pan and 
cut in squares. 


THE FAVORITE NAPLES BISCUIT 


NE pound of very fine sugar, one pound 

of flour sifted several times and dried, 

one dozen eggs and one teaspoonful of finely 

pounded mace. Beat the yolks and whites 

separately very light. Add the sugar to the 

yolks and beat well. Then add the whites 

alternately with the flour. Bake a light brown 
and sift white sugar over them. 


LIGHT AND DAINTY CRACKERS 


rTX\AKE a piece of well-risen light bread 

dough about the size of a half-pint cup. 
Work into it a piece of fresh butter the size 
of a walnut. When it is all worked in, break 
the dough into bits as large as a nutmeg. 
Flour the board well and roll very thin. Prick 
with a fork all over and bake quickly a pale 
brown. Do not scorch them in the least. 
These crackers are entirely different from 
those made with unrisen dough, and are es- 
pecially nice for an invalid who has wearied 
of the taste of other bread. 


HOW TO MAKE SCOTCH CAKES 


WO quarts of flour sifted with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. One cup of fresh, good yeast, 
three cups of fresh milk and three eggs. Mix 
three-fourths of the flour (three pints) into a 
batter with the eggs, milk and yeast and beat 
it well. Into a clean, dry tin bucket sprinkle 
half of the remaining pint of flour; over this 
pour the batter. Sprinkle lightly over it the 
remainder of the flour and set it by to rise. 
Do this about dark, and at nine oclock the 
batter will have risen up through the flour. 
Empty the contents of the bucket into a tray 
bowl and mix and knead it well. Put it back 
into the bucket and let it rise until morning. 
Then work into the dough a large tablespoon- 
ful of nice butter. Mold into large sized 
circuit, flatten with the rolling pin to nearly 
an inch in thickness. Grease a pan and put 
them in to rise again; when light bake in a 
quick oven and serve at once. A delicious 
bread for breakfast. 


QUICK CREAM BISCUITS 


WO cupfuls of sifted flour, half a cupful of 
cream, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one of sugar, a tiny pinch of salt. Mix 
the flour, sugar, salt and baking powder to- 
ether; then add the cream and one well- 
eaten egg, mixing all together with a silver 
knife. Handle the dough as little as possible 
while making it into small round cakes. Bake 
in a hot oven for about ten minutes. This 
quantity will make about a dozen biscuits. 


GOODIES OF A BY-GONE AGE 


By 


Fannie L. FANCHER 





AHERE is no gainsaying 
that our grandmothers 
really employed differ- 
ent methods in their 
cooking, hence there is 
some for the 
complaints we = often 
hear that modern 
cooking is not equal to 
that of the past. Sodas 
and baking powders 
being then comparatively unknown, yeasts 
necessarily entered largely into their cuisine. 

An elderly woman told me that she well 
remembered seeing her mother manufacture 
her own alkali from the ashes of burnt corn- 
cobs. 

Having fallen heir to a cook book which 
was published half a century since, I will 
copy, for THe Laptes’ Home Journan, a few 
of these “ old-time” receipts, that those yearn- 
ing for a taste of “ goodies” 
or more ago may be gratified. 


reason 


HOW THEY MADE JUMBLES 


\TIR together till light of color a pound of 
b sugar and half the weight of butter, then 
add eight eggs beaten to a froth, rose water to 
the taste, and flour to make them sufficiently 
stiff to roll out. Roll them out in powdered 
sugar until about halfanineh thick. Cutinto 
strips about half an inch wide and four inches 


long. Join the ends together so as to form 
rings. Lay them on flat tins that have been 


buttered ; bake them in a quick oven, 
BANNOCKS OF PLEASANT MEMORY 


tie to a cream a pound and a quarter of 
b brown sugar anda pound of butter. Beat 
six eggs, mix them with the sugar and butter ; 
add a teaspoonful of cinnamon or ginger. 
Stir in a pound and three-quarters of white 
Indian meal and a quarter of a pound of 
wheat flour. (The meal should be sifted.) Bake 
in small cups and let it remain in then till 


cold. 

N IX half a pound of sugar with six ounces 
of butter, a couple of beaten eggs, a 

teaspoonful of cinnamon. Stir in two pounds 

of wheat flour, a teacupful of yeast and milk 

sufficient to make a thick batter. When light 

bake them in small cups. 


THOSE FAVORITE WHIGS 


NUT CAKES WHEN WE 
H KAT a pint of milk just lukewarm. 
_ Stirinto it a teacupful of lard. (The 
lard should be melted.) Stir in flour till it is a 
thick batter, then add a small teacupful of 
yeast. Setitin a warm place. When light, 
work in two teacupfuls and a half of rolled 
sugar, four eggs beaten to a froth, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon and one of salt. 
Knead in flour to make it sufficiently stiff to 
roll out; keep in a warm place till risen again. 
When it appears of a spongy lightness roll it 
out about half an ineh thick. Cut into cakes 
with a wine glass; let them remain fifteen or 
twenty minutes before boiling them. — Boil 
them in a pot with about a couple pounds of 
lard. The fat should be hot enough to boil 
up as they are put in, and a brisk fire kept 
under the pot. 

It should be kept boiling and shaken con- 
stantly. Only a few should be boiled at once; 
if crowded they will not fry well. If you wish 
to have them nice dip them into powdered 
white sugar as soon as fried. ‘The same lard, 
with a little more added, will answer to fry 
several batches of cakes in if not burnt. 


THE SUGAR DROPS OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS 


ee to a cream three ounces of butter, 
k six of powdered white sugar; then add 
three beaten eggs, half a pound of sifted flour, 
half of anutmeg. Drop this mixture by the 
large spoonful onto buttered plates several 
inches apart. Sprinkle small sugar plums on 
the top, and bake them directly. 


THE COMFITS WE WELL REMEMBER 


IX a pound of white sugar with just suf- 

ficient water to make a thick syrup. 
When the sugar has dissolved drop in a pound 
of coriander seed, then drain off the syrup 
and put the seeds in a sieve with two or three 
ounces of flour. Shake them well in it, then 
set them where they will dry. When dry put 
them in the syrup again ; repeat the above pro- 
cess till they are of the size you wish. 


WERE CHILDREN 


- 


SAVOY CAKES OF OLDEN TIME 


EAT eight eggs to a froth, the whites and 
yolks should be beaten separately then 
mixed together, add a pound of powdered 
white sugar stirred in gradually. Beat the 
whole well together for eight or ten minutes, 
add the grated rind of a fresh lemon and half 
the juice, a pound of sifted flour and a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of coriander seed. Drop 
this mixture, by the large spoonful, on but- 
tered baking plates several inches apart, sift 
white sugar over them and bake immediately 
in a quick, but not a furiously hot oven. 
These cakes make a delicious addition to the 
afternoon tea table. 





T will be seen that when yeast was not em- 
ployed a thorough beating rendered bak- 
ing powder unnecessary. These receipts have 
been given verbatim that their verbose details 
may be compared with those in modern cook 
books, the other extreme of which often ren- 
— them obscure to the inexperienced house- 
wife. 


of a generation | 
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TO MAKE CURRY PUFFS 


OIL one duck, with the liver and gizzard. 

Cut the meat of the duck into dice. Chop 

the gizzard rather fine. Rub the liverto 

a smooth paste with a little butter, and 

mix thoroughly with it three even table- 

spoonfuls of curry powder. Place over the 

fire one quart of the liquor in which the fowl 

was cooked. Add the chopped meat, gizzard, 

one medium-sized onion, grated, one nutmeg, 

yrated, and salt to taste. When it comes toa 

boil add one tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

and the liver and curry mixture, thinned 

with a little of the hot liquor. Thicken with 

three tablespoonfuls of browned flour rubbed 

smooth with three tablespoonfuls of butter. 

This will be sufficient filling for a dozen and 
a half puffs. 

For the puffs, bake cream-puff batter in the 
usual way. While still hot, split near the top 
and fill with the curry. Serve hot. Or, if 
you do not wish to bake the puffs almost any 
baker will let you have them without the 
usual sweet filling. They must in this case 
be placed in the oven for a moment to heat 
before adding the filling. Watch carefully 
that they do not become too brown. 
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THE DELICIOUS MARYLAND BISCUIT 


UNT Hannah's pride was her old-fash- 
ioned beaten or kneaded biscuit, and 
2 this is her receipt: One quart of the 
best flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
four ounces of lard chopped fine and 
rubbed thoroughly into the Hour. Mix with 
cold water just as stiff as possible, so stiff 
that you feel almost hopeless of ever doing 
anything with it. Put it on a board and 
knead until it is perfectly pliable and makes 
a popping sound under your hands from the air 
bubbles breaking in it, and until you ean pull 
it down in long thin strips. These tests 


are 
infallible, but you have to knead hard and 
long before the dough will answer to them. 
When it does yon can make the biscuit. 


Break off pieces about the size of an egg. 
Mould them into round balls, and roll three- 
quarters of an inch thick with a rolling pin, 
Stick through and through five or six times 
with a fork. The oven must be well heated 
but not too hot, or they will be underdone in 
the middle and all of their excellence ruined, 
They will cook in twenty minutes if the oven 
is properly heated. A quart of flour makes 
twenty-four biscuits of ordinary size. 





























Do not restrain your boys 
sports. 

To achieve the full measure of strength, health and stature, boys 
should be encouraged early in life to frequent bathing, especially after 
perspiring and cooling, so that the skin-pores may be promptly opened 


and healthful reaction take place. 




















~ Fee, 


in their instinctive desire for out-door 


The active boy who forms an 


affection for Ivory Soap will be the stronger for it, and “ The stronger 


always succeeds.” 


CopyriGuT 1892, By THE Procter & Gampte Co, 
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SPOONSan FORKS™ | 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue, always giving satisfaction. 
For sale by Grocers. Ask for it. D. S. WILTBERGER, 
Proprietor, 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When you eat MINCE PIE you 
want to feel sure it isCLEAN and 
WHOLESOME as yee as QELICIOUS 





LADIES, PRESERVE YOUR FRUIT WITHOUT HEAT 


Use Pettit’s Cider and Fruit Preservative. Always 
successful, and retains natural fruit flavor. Sold 
everywhere, or will mail a sample box for 25 cents. 


HAMILTON MED. CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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Ss Ned : 
ENGLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Packed and delivered at 3. $9.00 cash. 


R we give this Set asa Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, 


Spices and Extracts. Weare Importers of Tea, 
Coffee and Crockery, and sell direct to Consu- 
mers. 
Price and Premium List. It tells the whole story. 
Costs you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY 


We want YOU to send for our 135-page 


811 Washington Street, Boston 
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wee hy EVERYTHING i. 
~~ SBOUT THE HOUSE 
EDITED BY MARIA PARLOA 


MISS PARLOA will at all times be glad, so far as she can, to answer in this Department all 


general domestic questions sent by her readers. Address all letters to MisS MARIA PARLOA, care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooking receipts are not given in this Department, hence do not ask that they be printed 
and do not send manuscripts of that nature to MISS PARLOA, 


would be 






yr MAPPY the woman CLEANING CHENILLE PORTIERES 
: “he ge say that the house- \V HEN one lives near a cleaning estab- 
! . . . 
hold linen never became lishment it is wise to send one’s che- 


ind 1! 


W Oe rie 1 


tined vil nille portiéres there to be cleaned, rather than 
Ce wer) ind carpets never were to attempt to do the work at home; but as 
ase, & yr oother some of the several correspondents who have 
) that inces ; butas Women are usked advice on the subject may not be ina 
hot so fortunate as to be able position to take advantage of such facilities I 
to do that, it has seemed rth while this Will state that the first step toward an eflective 
month to tus my attention to the general cleaning is to shake the curtains thoroughly 
thject of clear n arious kinds of fabries, as and brush out all dust. Next put two quarts 
nadiries relating to this line of domestic work — of boiling water and two quarts of benzine in 
Constlintly Come to me atub or pail, and after submerging the por- 
tiére in this, cover, and let it stand for ten on 
A GOOD CLEANING FiUID fifteen minutes, \t the end of that time sop 
Ww the washing of an article in soap it up and down, and finally hang it on the 
md water is out of the question, line in the shade, shaking it well to get out 
sponving with some substance that will re- allthe wrinkles. Mach portiere must be treated 
move vrease and other stai the next best in this manner If, when dry, they do not 
thing. Naphthaorbenzine is excellent forthis look perfectly clean, repeat the process. ‘There 
purpose, Pour gat tien pret tain bhieot re must be no fire in the room in which this 
qyulire | A clean tl 1 that To biave ised work is done and the windows should be kept 
Upom silk and woolen fab itha scat LeLOrY open, 
results Is made as follows Put into a barge OIL SPOTS ON CARPETS 
saucepan two quarts of water, half an ounce CeVERAL subscribers ask how to remove 
of borax and four ounes at white custile ~ r ey 
, b coal-oil stains from acarpet. The stains 
soap, shaved fine, and stir frequently until will have din ared ere t} lant hes the eve 
the soup and borax are dissolved: then take Hy -_ rw Sages” ai ~~ or Zs a ps ee 
from thie fire andadd t yo atiart ot cold Wiilel ot the peat sae - ne a the prUperses te 
: - . * kerosene is that of evaporating and leaving 
When the mixture is cold, add one ounce of , . 7 H 
rlycerine and one of ether Bottle and put no trace Of Its presence As, however, this 
. “ tukes time, and few want to wait, such stains 
away for use; it will keep for years . . 
"ho clean ai arti le. fest brush thoroughly can be removed Iyy rubbing briskly with hen 
: ’ zine or naphtha or with the cleaning thaid 
and then spread on atable. Sponce with the re “gig to 
: : ! ; ; mentioned in this number of the Jounnan. 
Cleaning thatd and rub hard until the stains 
disappear, Spots can be removed from carpets CENTER PIECES FOR THE DINNER TABLI 
of Celts Inmet \ DMSIRG for information in regard to 
COFFEE, TEA AND WINE STAINS 4 center pieces for the dinner table, and 
; especially whether tablecloths are used with 
‘ ANY inquiries come as to how these — them, is the ubject of one of my correspond- 
a tials can be re noved from table linen ents’ letters, . ‘ 
If treated at once the eldom) give much Iwo things are understood by the use of this 
trouble Piace the stained part over a large phrase, A “center piece mav be a vase ot 
bowl and pour boiling water upon it until the flowers, a handsome plant, a basket of grow 
stim oa Upper | however, the stains be ine ferns a oclainty piece of trv i-borene fun 
ol ne tidin ind have been washed with ornamental dish of fruit All these would 
mip. Ib WH be dificult to rid of them properly come under that head But there i 
Javelle water Hich can be miade at home or till another kind 
bought of a drug vill doit Put abet Among rich people, when giving an elabe 
half a pint of Javelle water ands Quart al rate clinner, a lone searf of rieh itin ill 
clear Water Tito itn ¢ then be let the plush, lace or fine cmibroidery i spread the 
stuined article soak in this for several hous leneth of the table A kind of center piece 
then rinse thorough ita thiree w ters, It ij more commonly used i a squire of linnd 
only white voods that ean be treated in thi somely-embroidered silk or linen placed in 
manner, as the Javelle Viter bleaches out thie the center of the table The flowers or fruit 
color Vnothes to dois to put a little of are seton this. Pablecloths are nearly always 
the Javelle water in a saucer or small bowl used, Where a hostess has a finely-polished 
denned seoiat the spot in this until it disappears. table she sometimes uses only the center 
Rinse thorou thiy, pieces on this when giving a bane heon or tea, 
, "= ? ns It is, of course, to be understood that in using 
lO MAKI JAVELLE W The the lone searfs of ilk or plush the table is 
NTO it large saucepan, porcelain-lined if very broad and the dinner is served frome oa 
possible, put fot pounds of biearbonate ide table It is alwavs hazardous for one of 
of soda and four quarts of hot water, Stir limited space and means to attempt to carry 
frequently with a wooden stick until the soda out the fads of extremely fashionable women 
is dissolved then add one pound of chloride \ handsome, well-laundried white tablecloth 
Of lime, and stir occasionally until nearly isnlwavs im good taste, aud a dainty square of 
all the solids are dissolved Let the juiid washable material in the center of the table 
cool in the kettle them strain the clea a pleasing addition 
pear throueh a Piece Of Cheese Cloth into wicle 
mouthed bottles Putin the stoppers and set MATTINGS USED FOR WAINSCOTING 
away foruse., The part that isnot clear can be READER ast hhoow Chale petting 4 
put inte separate Votes and used ClOUM TNS A used for a wainseot for hall or st 
White floors and table i ri] tniibige thie hia ! peut cone, cerped Laeoys tained or finished 
sink In miaking this preparation we cnreful ifsc, Wheat qqtuali of matting will do 
hot to spatter it on your clothing: or on the J think this material is mot much used « 
paint. alfa pint of th yater ity bye pout copt by artist The best quality of plain 
intoatub with about a Wer pais of arin China matting costs at Tndia houses from (ifty 
suds and the soiled white ¢ thie me somked in tosixty cents pu ird. Pt is very finel WOoVET 
it. Much of the dirt can be removed by this and one ean pati on it with ease I sanne 
method The Freneh viabucdye es use this miuittings ent be used. which. of course. dee 
preparation for white clothe iwav with the necessity of paintin 
CAUTION IN REGARD ro NAPHTHA Phere is another kind of mattis whieh i 
aie “oe ' used a great deal by artists, but this is to coves 
N APITTEDA and benzine are reflective in the entire wall. It ise i ed both minattis rit 
+ retnovilny vrea- eandadirt from most fal ean is by le Hers ined is really th ch ikke 
ries, and are soe lean, sure, and easily “apoyo edin hy lap It is sewed tovether, stretched 
eradicating buffalo bugs and moths that To use <moothly on the walls and then tacked on, 
them myself in preference to san thing else This is the simplest method of decoration, The 
mn recommending them, however. to mis quality of the moattir may be coarse or fine, 
readers, T always caution them to have the 9 costing twenty-five cents or upward per yard 
Windows opened and have no light or fire in \ matting that is sized, being stiff like buck 
the room when using the articles. To want to ram, is sold to be pasted on the walls like 
say still further that the bottle should be kept paper This costs twenty-five cents and up 
closely corked, and where there is light and ward a vard Some of the mattings are taste 
ventilation, fully decorated Tynecastle embossed canvas 
Sometimes insurance companies have con is another sort of matting to be pasted on the 
tested the pavinent of claims for damages by walls: itis like embossed leather, only in softer 
fire hen it has been shown that there was ane richer tint It costs from one dollar and 
haplitha or beuzine om the premise <1) It 18 a half to ten dollars a square vard 
we thet > dont t! flisidls ! tlie fl Wilt | mitist be rerperabye re 1 that it requires an 
tite tonsethenm and togeto lantit artistic eye and hand to use anv of the mat 
vou ll reed f t} ne tite It ems to { mentioned, and that the furnishing of 
Mme that these t t tyle t t} and rooms must bein harmony with 
thie ’ CKO | se Etienne a'f i | the walls else the rooms mins prove an eyesore, 
hot | ( ra retin thing of beauty, 
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A MATTER Of 


dishes 


INDIVIDUAL TASTE | 


ie arrange in a glass china closet is 
so much a matter of individual taste 
that it would be impossible for one not on the 
rround to answer the inquiri S put to me by 
au woman who desires exact directions The 
best I ean do is to say that almost all these 
closets have grooves in the back part of the 
shelves and hooks on the under part and 
if one has handsome plates or fancy dishes 
they should be set on edye in these grooves, | 
This makes a handsome background Hang 


pretty cups and small pitchers on the hooks, 
and yroup the remainder of the in 
convenient and tasteful manner. 


dishes a 


RECEPTION 


IVERAL requests have come 
tion in the furnishing of a reception hall 
this matter depends wholly upon the 
of the house, In stately city residences 
the reception hall would have a character en- 
tirely different from what it would in a large 
small country house. JT assume that the 
halls my correspondents have in mind are in 
country In that case the floor may 
be polished and a large rug laid in the center; 


HALL FURNITURE 


for instruc- | 


Sr 
Now, 
sty le 


or 


houses. 


or it may be covered with a carpet, in which 
cause get Brussels, with small designs and 
neutral tints. If the room is to be used us a 


veneral sitting-room, 
fortable chairs 
to be 
there 
Some 


have a table, 
,a sofa and a 
supposed that there 
is also a mantel for a 
pictures on the walls, and, if the room 
0 large enough and there be window room to 
spare, a few handsome plants are the 
isfuctory kinds of ornaments one can have 
mist be remembered that the 


Some Come | 
book-case. Itis | 
is a fireplace, so | 
| 
} 
| 


few ornaments 


most sate 
It 


furniture of this 


room may be of as fine a quality as one 
pleases, but always should be plain, 
USEFUL BUT NOT FASHIONABLE 
| I table mats are no longer used at the 
dinner table,’ writes a woman to me, | 


‘what has taken their place?” 
Where one tinds the most elegance such mats 


are no longer used, and nothing is substituted, 
But housekeepers who must economize in 
laundry work still employ them. If used at 
all they should be white and washable. They 
can be made pretty nna dainty when knit or 
crocheted with linen or cotton thread rhey 
het only protect the tablecloth, but also save 
the table from the white marks whieh come 
from the placing of hot dishes upon only two 
thicknesses of cloth; therefore, for the family 
table the mat is not wholly objectionable. But 
when arranging the table for a ceremonious 


meal, use only a center piece, 
CARE 


{OME of 
» the 


AND 
the 


FEEDING PARROTS 
questions asked int 
ure of 


O} 


egard to 


What 


general ( 


parrots are & wt”? SQ 
kind of food to give them, when they should | f Ss. a 

: ; . PS 
have a bath, and how old they should be | & & \" Wg s ‘Sy 
before they begin to talk ? a 


Parrots, like 


children, sometimes begin to | 
talk when nine months old; bat it often hap 
pens that two or three years pass before they 
tall The habits of these birds are a good 
deal like those of a domestic fowl. They like 
to seratch and roll in the earth Some « 


them never bathe voluntarily ; when they Py 


however, they usually spray themselves, rarely 


ever getting into the water, The best way to 
wash them is to shower them with water of 
the same temperature as that of the room, 
Dry them near the fire, and be sure that they 
do not get into a draft while wet Ilave a 
box of earth in which they can occasionally 
scratch and roll Meats and sweets are not 
wood for these bird fresh fruits, boiled pota 
toes, hard-boiled eves, bread and lettuce are 


ill cron, 
thrat Polly 


and, of 
] 


always |i 


COUuTS©, 


knows | 
| 
ANSWERED | 


woman who las written to 


everybody 
a cracker, 


TWO 


| | 


QUESTIONS READILY 
perplex¢ 


one | 


me, to find a reason why milk sometimes | 
Willburnand at other times will mot, before 
it boils also, Why eves sometimes will not 

thicken milk but will separate from it. | 
There are several reasons why milk burns 
If the surface of the vessel in whieh it i 
cooked be rough, the milk will seoreh more 
readily than if the surfiee be smooth If the 
vessel be placed on a hot fire that part of the 
milk whieh comes in contact with the greatest 


heat will burn before that in the Upper purt of 
the dish is even heated 


The safest wav is always to place the dish 


in hich the milk is to be heated in amothes 
containing bot water Jocotatoler Locale of all 
ges ure forsale in kitehen-furnishing store 
oneortwoolk these vy | be found of thre { 
est value dn the kitehen. Tf exes ands tn 


cooked tovether 


lony 





food for infants. 








Levee the eve wil eprarale 
from the milk Watehfiulness is nece iry 
when cooking any form of custard, 

INQUIRIES FROM ONE SOURCI 
SUBSCRIBER wants to know if it) is 

A necessary to take off all the scum from 
jellies and preserves, and if preserves should 
be putin jars when boiling and fullof bubble 

Phe more thoroughly the skimming is done 
the clearer I] be the preserve Let theseum 
rest awhile in the bowl and then skim: off the 
top The clear svrup at the bottom of the 
bowl] can be poured back into the kettle. Cer- 
tainly, preserves should be put in the jars 
while boiling The bubbles are caused by 
steam, not air. 

fhe same correspondent asks what is best 
to iron shirt bosoms on, and how the bosoms 
ire polished how long flat irons ought to 
last. and what the best way to take care of 
tlit 

Bosom-bourds are sold at all kitehen-fur- 
nishing stores; they are usually covered the 
same as a skirt-board At the same stores 
there will be found polishing-irons. <A set of 
good irons ought to last nearly a lifetime ina 
private family The older they are the better 
provided they have been treated well. An 
article on washing and ironing was published 
inthe August number of Tue Laptes’ Homi 
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AIGHLAND 


AGAIN, 


A TABLE LUXURY, 
A CULINARY ARTICLE, 
AN INFANT'S FOOD. 


Unsweetened and Sterilized (Refined) 


A most natural, nutritious, easily digested and safe 
Highland Evaporated Cream 
is simply cows’ milk in an improved form, and is the 


ideal food for infants, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 


Write Infant Food circular 
evaporated Cream booklet entitled "A 
Distt ies. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO, 


Sole Purveyors, 


for our Highland 


DAINTY 


and 
FEW 


Highland, Ill. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
GP 


No Alkalies 





— OoR— 
. _ Other Chemicals 
iy are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’ 


. -BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


' 





Would you have delicious 
biscuit and cake ? 
If so, use 


oma . 





AGQNANW a ” 


SELF- RAISING 
FLOUR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 








Armour 


I xtract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways Of using Armour’s” Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


The Fairy Stov e 











For prepuaru tea and cottee, 
! tur ¢ I | ‘ er, Sentient rucl, poultices, 
! t t 
it FITS ANY LAMP 
cannot get out of order and always ready. Sent to any 
tele for Twenty cents, money or stamps. THe 
Now Mra. Co., Cineinnatl, O. 
is the only Good Nutmeg 
Girater. noes not tear your 
fingers or drop the nutmeg, and 
grates the nutmeg toa shell 
Ask vour Dealer for itorsend 
Be. Tell Your Neighbor, 
Agents wanted. 
" > ke , 7g: ‘ 
tug. 18, 891, THE EDGAR MPG. CO, 


Harrison Street, Reading, Mass. 








BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 


Are the only kind we have in stock. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
New York 


Dec. 2, 1800 














Loose bottoms. Cakes removed 
PERFECTIO re en CAKE mail de . “TINS 
RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D St, Bath, 





OHLO ELECTRIC (€0., Cleveland, wants Agents, Catalogue free 
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THE NEED OF SLEEP 


HILDREN dislike to goto 
bed early, and ion we 
put ourselves in their 

=, place s and view the 
[. matter fromtheir stand 

y point, wetind that there 

Pp is every) reason why 
they should. Insummer 

x the long twilight is just 





bevun. Thedewy fresh 
ness and coolness after 
the heat of the day 
niiaikes uctive exercise 
delightful and yvames 
possible which could not 
be thoueht of Phowonn, 
Who wants to be torn from these pleasures 


and put between the sheets in a warm room 


with the windows shaded? In winter the 
evening Is the cosiest time in the twenty-four 
hours, ‘Tea, or dinner, is over, the }unnnpes are 
bright, the fire shines, the elders have put 
away the cares of to-day and those of to 
morrow are still in the distance The sitting 
room seems much more desirable to the chil 
dren than the quiet bedroom, where there is 


nothing to do but to voto sleep. Seen throuweh 
their eves “ Karly to bed” is a command more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 


mother who does not 


que Ww 
child's wishes 


that thes 


like to see her 
‘Ts it really 
roy to bed so early, 


crossed SuVves 


NECESSITY shrowled 


poor little things. Il remember how | used to 
hate to goto bed. Why cannot they sit up a 
little while longer?” and yields. 

No mother, certainly none of the mothers 
Who vather in the “ Mothers’ Corner’? would 
wilfully deprive her children of food. She 
knows that they must have material, and 
plenty of it, from which te develop bone and 
muscle, nerves and blood. She would shrink 


with horror from the 
children If she 


thought of starving her 
cuts short their allowance of 


sleep she is doing them almost as great an in 
jury. although the effects are not as imme- 
diately visible. 

VEE body is delicate machine All its 


parts are adjusted With the greatest nicety, 
and a derangement of one affects the whole, 
We cannot stop this complicated mechanism 
for repairs, because we do not know the secret 


that would set it going again. 


The repairs 
must be made while it is in motion. What 
happens in sleep? The machine goes slowly ; 
the pressure is lowered, as it were. The heart 
beats less rapidly; the blood circulates less 
quickly ; in a measure the nerves rest. They 
are no longer called upon to carry the thous- 
and messages that occupy them so wisely by 
day to and from the brain. The muscles 


are relaxed, there is no tension in any part; 
each is gaining vigor in the only way it can, 
by rest. Taking all this for granted—for no 
one denies it—how does it affect the question 
of children going to bed early ? 


het > people require more sleep than 
adults, and they need it until they have 
attained their full growth. Their not 
being fully matured, cannot bear great a 
strain as those of their elders. They must be 
longer in a state of relaxation and have more 
time to recuperate. This can only be attained 
by more sleep, and to get this they must be in 
bed early. There is an old superstition that 
the sleep before midnight is more refreshing 
than that had nearer morning. This may 
have arisen from the fact that persons who go 
to bed at a reasonable time are not so ex- 
hausted as those who sit up until the small 
hours, and so feel more refreshed when they 
waken. When persons are over-tired sleep 
does not do them much good, because a 
moderate amount does not give them time to 
rest sufficiently. 


tissues, 
SO 


sO 


NHILDREN, until they are twelve or thir- 

J teen years old, should have at least ten 
hours sleep, eleven is better; until eighteen or 
nineteen, nine hours is none too much. In 
this country our children inherit nervous tem- 
peraments. No hygienic measure soothes, 
qttiets and strengthens the nerves like plenty 
of sleep. Children should never be wakened 
in the morning. Yet the demands of house- 
hold convenience and the claims of school 


make it necessary that they should be out of 


bed at a certain hour, usually not later than 
seven. To make this possible, and give them 
their fair share of sleep so that they will be 
ready to waken of their own accord, they must 
be in bed between eight and ten, according to 


their ages. If bedtime is made pleasant to 
them, as mother-love can make it, with a 


story, a little talk over the events of the day, 
with loving words and ministrations, the hard- 
ship of banishment to bed will be robbed or 
most of its bitterness. 

ELISABETH Ropinson ScovIL 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


GAMES THAT ASSIST THE MEMORY 


by Mi A. G, Lewis 
2 ~ ee s only knew how to 
OD, 4 ¥ . keep their ¢ ‘ peas 
b/(-- , rofit } 
c Pie) ind proltitably occupied 
GCG. AS i at liome, the question ik 
Set (2 ND to bring up children? 
€ ¢ Ww le VW ild be solved quite Stile 
Foo: cessfully. ¢ dren, if they 
&¢ . 
JG xp wo are bright and active, as a 
Littl people oumlit tor be must be “bout some 
this Po play is the thing for them to do 
to pilav we s the best t ny for them to do 
The Germans take front rank in the art of 
combining play and wo Pheir pvames 
amuse dnd instruct at the same time. Many 


otthem are so simi le in construction that the 


making of them forms one of the pleasantest 
features of the yame For instance: Theordi 
nary picture puzzle, that is, a large pasteboard 


odd 
hot only Ihitt 


ard cut into a dozen or 
lavers to puttogether 


picture ¢ more 


shape slor yp 


its original form as a ecard, but also to restore 
the picture to its original and perfect form, is 
used by the Germans in a similar fashion to 


AMUSE p ivers: at the same time the child can 
net help learning the multiplication 
The called “ rechnent lotto on- 
ing lotto It may be easily made, and by 
taking a suflicient number of cards the entire 
multiplication table is covered. It is made 
thus 
Take a 


cut twels 


tabie 


rame is * creck 


From it 
an ordinary 


steboard, 
size of 


large sheet of pa 
e cards about the 


sheet of paper, Puste pot these as Peary 
pictures with well-defined figures and of suffi- 
cient size to cover the entire card. Bright, 
cheerful pictures of animals, birds, children, 
dolls, ete., are best. Set the cards away to dry 
thoroughly, then draw twelve small cireles 
about one inch in diameter upon the back « 

each ecard. Cut through exactly on the lines 
with a sharp knife, being very careful not to 
mutilate the edges of the card-board. Twelve 


lotto rounds are thus cut from each card, and 
atas many places the outlines of the pictures 
are broken, 

Upon the back of 
mark the 


each of the lotto rounds 
numbers to be multiplied, tukine 
for instance, the numbers belonging to thre 
lotto of eights: 8x 7,8 x 5,8 x3, On the 
back of the originaleard from which the round 
hisave cll, paste a thick paper, 
white is best-—then mark upon this paper in 
the twelve places from which the rounds have 
been cut the special numbers which are the 
result of the numbers multiplied as indicated 
on the back of the rounds. Thus on the back 
of one round & x 7 is marked; in the cirele 
where this round belongs 56 is marked. If 
the child is perfectly familiar with the multi 
plication table he will have no difficulty in 
placing the round in the proper place; other 
wise he has still the help of the picture. This 
isanadmirable method of teaching, and is used 


ete, 


been piece of 


in the kindergarten schools of Hurope. The 
score is reckoned thu 

Game, lOO or more, 

Mach round, or lotto, correctly placed 
counts 5, 

Mach round incorrectly placed loses 5, 

Mach plaver who displaces a lotto ineor 


rectly placed by an opponent and puts one i 
its place correctly, wins 10, 

Where several are playing upon either side 
itis a part of the game the mistakes 
of those tpon own side by removing a 
misplaced lotto to put one correctly in’ its 
stead. This saves that side the loss of 10, 

In reckoning the exercise in addition 
and subtraction is called for. Numbers other 
than 5 and 10, say 6,7, 4 and their doubles, 
may be used in keeping the score, 

In playing, if the children are beginners in 


to cover 


ones 


Score 


the study of numbers, one card at a time 
should be filled and the lottos for one lotto, 
eight fives for instance. When the players 


become quite proficient the whole number or 
ecards may be spread out and the lottos for all 
tablesmixed. Inthe latter case a larger num 
ber of children may join in the game. In 
dealing out the lottos, they may be divided 
equally among the players, or in parcels to 
suit those engagedin the game, 

Spelling lotto is also a delightful game, and 
especially suited to assist children in spelling 
correctly. Played with skill by older 
it takes equal rank with “ 
similar in method. The lottos are made like 
“reckoning lotto,’ only the pietures are not 
necessary and letters take the places of figures. 

The list of letters is as follows: 

Kight each of the vowels a, e, i, o and u. 

Baga each he the consonants b, e, d, f, hy 1 

»p, ?, 8, t, wand y. 

“tees each of j,k, vand x (these are called 

single prizes). 


persons 
Logomachy ” and is 


’ 


One each of q and z (these are double 
prizes). 
Kor younger players the lottos may be di- 


vided, giving to each an equal number. The 
contest is to make the largest number of 
words and spell the same correctly with the 
letters apportioned, 


Words of two letters, like in, by, to, ete., 
count 1. 
Words of three letters, like axe, hat, joy, ete., 


count 2 for the word, also 10 each for the prize 
letters “x”? in axe and “3” in joy. 

Words of four letters, like sack, save, ete., 
count 5 for the word and 10 for the prize 
letters “k’’ in sack and “vy” in save, 

Words of five letters, like queer, blaze, ete., 
count 6 for the word and 20 each for the 
double prize letters ‘‘q’’ in queer and “z”? in 
blaze. 

“Quiz” is the most desirable word of all, 
since it contains the two double prizes. 

Any word of more than seven letters counts 
the player 50. To use all the letters appor- 
tioned to a person counts 50 also, 

It is considered a triumph to win 
named score. 

Each misspelled word loses the side five. 
There should be a dictionary at hand, and the 
younger children should be helped to use it. 
This game may be varied to make it more 
interesting to older players. 


the last- 





KEEPING OUR EARS OPEN 


take time to listen 
o busy looking 
“tp THANY, 
piritial Wants 
rdwhen we have so much to do to stop 
fitting answer to some of their searching 


e busy mother 


| y' — 


to our littl 
after theis 
that we have no 


” 


4, or are we always 
temporal needs, which are 
time to attend to 
I know it ist 
and think of a 


their 


questions and not be tempted tosay : tunaway, dear; 
mama is too busy.” TF plead guilty very often; still, 
Vhenm we look back do not we remember how hurt we 
would have felt at such a reply if we really asked an 
earnest question Let us always be ready to listen to 
their little confidences bashfully whispered, and if thes 
tell us of some wrong-doing through the day, listen 
patiently and do not appear too shocked or the further 
confidence will be frozen up and we may have losta 
golden opportunity to help our child 


Always 


are sorry 
was bras 


tripe 
for hil 


Ver ee rpetipe 


son the child’s mind that though vou 
wrong-lolng, vou are so pleased that he 
hto tell you binself, andimot leave it to 
be found outor, perhaps, add astory to his naughtiness ; 
that it niakes itseen: so much less to you if he comes 
intit to yvounud ows yp 

I remember so well how casy my dear 


mother made 


it for us to tell her when we had been naughty or, in 
fact, anything that happened to us. either of pleasure or 
pain, and though she had nine children, large andsmall 
found a ready, patient Gar to listen to all they had to 


Susy 
Phat mother is 
those be 


now reaping her reward; 
and virls have a seeret from her 


not one of 
Mothers! 


this is our safeguard for our boys; gain and keep their 
confidence, you will feel sure they are about no harm, If 
they tell you where they have been and what doing, and 
find you an interested listener, be mot too ready to find 
fault. Morukn LIzzikr. 


AIRING AN INFANT’S CLOTHES 


VERY! HING thatis 
4 oughly aired. Thi 


puton a baby should be thor- 
may seem a truism, but consider 


how thoughtless many people are The majority of 
mothers are careful never to put on a baby a napkin 
that has twiee been stained. There is no danger to the 


child’s health in doing 
there is danger of vers 


so, though it is not desirable: but 
serious Consequences ifa napkin 


is used that has been imperfectly aired after washing 
Laundresses afterironing usually foladit im six or mire 
folds, then place iton the bar The time comes to use 
it. The mother asks: “Is this wellaired?” The reply 
is: “Oh yes: it has been in a hot kitchen for hours.” So 
itis puton the infant, and after a while he shows symp 
toms of cold, or he may ery with pain, or he is restle 
and the kidneys are seen to be very active. That napkin 
is the root of the whole trouble. The air had tot penne 
trated within the thiek folds of the cloth: the insicte 
Was damp. 


Order the napkins to be 


spread out to their full length 
after ironing. 


Do not have them folded. Pf they care 


put beside a hot stove or in the stushine the process of 
airing can be a shorter time than if the 


completed in 
room is cold. Use the same cure in airing 
baby’s erib, Do mot fold then and ron the 
ing the inside damp. 
are apt to be the re 
there are sure to be 
See TO Apparent Catise 
It is well to unfold all baby’s clothes as they come up 
from the wash. Puurn out the sleeves of the shirts, turn 
stockings wrong side out, and make havoe generally 
for the sake of 4 alth. Let the glorious sunlight shine 
fill upon them: before putting them away in drawer 
When taking them out from the drawer air then again 
forashort time. There is nothing like the sunshine to 
purify them. The blankets from the erib should often 
be hung onton the line to air and the mattress should 
be put outasoflen as possible, Do not neglect the 


sheets for 
risk of hay 
If you do, colds or bowel trouble 
ult. If not anything 
minor pains for whieh you can 


SO SeTTOUS, 


too, 


smnall matters of hygiene, for upon them depend the 
welfare, perhaps the life, of your baby. 
THE BABY’S SKIRTS 


sT have heen 


| WISI to help others in a few little way 
little waists with box pleats in front 


helped : Make 


and back,on both flannel and muslin long first petti 

couts. Make them of single muslin, short sleeved and 

low neck, DP shall never have another band petticoat 
These pleats may be let out as the child grows. Our 


doctor believes that the flannel band 


should be discarded 


by degrees in a few weeks. J.B. M. 
THE FIRST PAIR OF SHOES 
| i“ Wattie Leonard Wright” who wrote the article, 
“Why Does Not the Baby Walk?” in the Deceniber 


JourNAL, or any other mother who is anxious about 
her baby’s footwear, will apply to the Pndiaus, PE think 
she willagree with me that they have solved the prob 
Jeni as to Whit is best. 

Shortly after reading her article my 
said he Wits £ voing to give my baby a pair of s 
was then old enough to begin wearing them, 


father-in-law 
Shoes, as he 
I dreaded 


the thought of putting them on him. as TP thought it 
would be torture for a time, but as T knew of nothing 
better T made no objection. When, however, instead 


of the shoes IT dreaded, baby’s grandfather brought him 
a tiny pair of buckskin moccasins, | was very ‘much 
pleased, Baby has worn them now six months, and 
they are still quite good. When they get soiled T wash 
them outwith soap and water, and dry in the shade, I 
always stretch them while wet, so they fit him as well 
now as at first. I think they are ‘far ahead of shoes, as 
they keep the feet warms ind still give all the muscles of 
the foot free play, almost, if not quite as well as if bare 
foot. They can be madeof chamois skinalso. TP hope 
this hint may beas useful to some mother, as many of 


the hints taken from the JoURNAL have been to me, 
A SCOTCILWOMAN,. 
ANOTHER SUGGESTION 
AM a devoted reader of The LAptes’ Home Jour 
NAL, especially the “ Mothers’ Corner’?  T have 


found so much help in those pages, Tam only too glad to 
be of some assistance to at least one of its readers. In 
answerto M. D.C. in June nuniber, TF will endeavor to 
vive her the desired information in reference to baby’s 
shoes, 

For a child six or eight months of age 
be four inches in length by two in width, in the sole, For 
the top part fold the cloth so as to cut both sides to 
gether. It is net necessary to have seams at the back or 
heel, but it is easier tomake when there isone. Measure 
two and one-half inches, double, for the top of ankle, 
then cut a gradual slant three inches in length round 
the toe inalmost a half circle; continue inastraight line 
fouranda half inches to the heel. Theshoe is now cut, 
it must be put together. Find the middle of upper 
where it is to be joined to sole, also the middle of the 
sole, and begin to sew from there both ways toward the 
toe, Atthe toe there will be a little fullness for toes. Sew 
up the front seam halfway and turn the shoe and bind 
the ankle and opening. Hither work a buttonhole or 
evelets. My little boy is running everywhere, and I 
still make those shoes, as they are cooler than ieather 
ones. The difference is T make the sole of medium shoe 
leather and his papa stitches the sole on with shoe 
maker's needle and thread, T then mix one part glue 
and three parts beeswax together, fill up the stitches 
and thoroughly soak the whole sole with it, and this 
shoe wears as well, if not better, than one we buy from 
the store. I trust these directions will be understood 
and prove satisfactory to M. D. C. and, perhaps, others. 

NANNIE R. SWEENEY, 


CHRISTIAN NAMES FOR CHILDREN 


UNDERSTAND there is a book published suggest- 

ing names for children. Will you please inform me 
where I can get it, or suggest something in place of it, 
as Tam anxious to obtain something of the kind as 
soon as possible. c. WwW. 


, the shoe must 


You will find by referring to our advertising 
columns the very book whieh you need. In 
naming your child, remember that it will have 
tocarry its name through life, therefore be care- 
ful and considerate in the choice you make. 
Avoid long and fanciful names. 
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OCTOBER, 1892 


Our book 
‘The Baby,” 
will be sent 
to any mother 
on request. 


Nestlé’s 
Food 


An Entire Diet 


FOR INFANTS 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., N.Y, 
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A NEW DRESS FOR 
TEN GENTS - 


And as pretty as if it 
cost although it 
was only her old grey 
serge dyed a stylish 
navy blue, and worn 
vest made out of a last 
dyed over. Not only that, 


+ 
Plo, 


with a cardinal silk 
year’s blouse 
but the beautiful bunch of tips in her hat 
were old faded grey feathers dyed over into 


new ones. She began it all just to see il 
the Diamond Dyes really wow/d do all that 
people said. She had no faith in home 
dycing, and sending to a dyer’s was so ex- 
pensive—but once began, she did not stop 
till she had an entire new outfit, and now 
even the children’s old cotton school dresses 
and faded stockings are dyed as fast as 
they become shabby. She finds the colors 


strong, beautiful and absolutely fast, and 
knows that home dyeing is a success it 
done with the Diamond Dyes—you may 


know it, too, if you will send stamp for free 
instruction book of home dycing and 4o 
samples of colored cloth, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington,Vt. 


PRETTY 
GIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fashion- 
able to be 

HEALTHY AND STRONG 

BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOLSANDS NOW USE. 
Best for Health, then 
and Beauty. 

Burrons at front in 
stead of CLASPS. 
CLAMP BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose Supporters, 
‘Tape-fastened Buttons 
wont pull off. Cord 
kage Button-Holes 

won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES 
Made in 


FAST BLACK 


drab and white. 
Made Free on receipt 
of price, by 
FERRIS BROS. 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, 















New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & ©O., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 





“WMIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 


Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they’ admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed, Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for e leansing and 
ke eping Dipples sweet and healthy. 


WALTER F. WARF.70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 














A complete garment, worn undet 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 

Misses’, bust measure 28-33, 8.80 
Ladies’, bust measure = 4 1,00 
Ladies’ sa 1.25 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1297 WEST MONROE st.. cnc AGO. 


Send ‘money by Post Office Order. Catalogue Free. 


WARDROBE PATTERNS 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 


infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes, Tcither set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, 4 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 


Mrs. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York. 


WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired, New 
improved styles; per- fect fit. Infants 
outfit, 25 pat., 50e,; short. clothes, 25 pat., 50e.; kind, 
am’t, mat’r’l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life 
free, with each. New England Pattern Co., Box G, Poultney, Vt, 


] 
BABY fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50 cts. Short clothes 


26 pat., 50 cts. Full directions, kind, material required 
-atterns improved 1892. Mrs. F. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N. Hl. 
DAINT Shoes for Baby, cream or white chamois, 

silk emb'd: will not crock: wash nicely; 


send length foot; mailed 50c. L. E. Colby, Rochester, NvY- 











HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
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“CALS YQ es > 


A Department devoted to a sociable 














Address all letters to MRS. 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"fe N an article in one of the re- 
6 Ad age reviews I was startled 
ae iA by the following sentence 
y $542 A “a would be _Satisfac tory 
Bes to think that if women are 
P estes to become more like men 
Be 57 they would at least try to be 
Scope mies like gentlemen.” 

Do we want to be more 
like men? Are we losing not only the refine- 
ment of gentlewomen, but sinking below the 
courtesies of gentlemen? In the race for inde- 


pendence there certainly may be a loss of some 


womanly qualities, but do not let us forget 
that a true man may be a gentleman, and 
that a woman who wears a “vest,” a high 


collar, a “ four-in-hand” scarf,a “blazer,” and 
carries her long-handled parasol as near like 
a cane as possible, if she 


does not carry a 


cane itself, subjects herself to close scrutiny 
in regard to her manners. The modern maiden 
must learn to enjoy her extended liberty 


without going back toward barbarism. If she 
is to roam abroad unattended, and find all the 
riches that there are to be found in this good 
world of ours, she must do it with the man- 
ners of civilized human beings, and net in the 
*rough-shod” ways of savages. If she 1s to 
justify her right to know everything, and to do 
everything in the world of arts and letters, she 


must carry herself graciously. If she is to 
earn her stipend, and with it buy her daily 
bread and her raiment, and pay for the roof 


to shelter her she must doit asa gentle woman 


and not as a would-be and boorish man. 


ww KEN have been Billingsgate fish 
; women, and plowed with a cow as a 
yok e-fellow, and there was ho talk about their 

usurping the place of men. They were so 


like the Billingsgate 


psy: man and the donkey that 
the 


world was not stirred to save them from 
being unsexed, If the golonr vn maiden,”’ 
with an inheritance of refinement and educa- 
tion, and with possibilities far beyond those 
which the gentle maiden of a hundred years 
ago, trained tostand straight by being strapped 
to “back boards,’ 


and to converse sweetly by 
practicing “ prime?’ 


and prisia,” andto make 
rose conserves and fine Inee, could by the 
wildest stretch of imagination conceive —if, 
Say, this young woman going to 
aswavvering fop, ora blah) mw throw: 
ing away her birthright for a of garb- 
ave. Girls, of you, mothers, | implore 
you, to keep sacred every gentle grace of 
Womanhood, Itis your right. Do not let a 
false social standard, or a discouraged heart, 
wrest it from you. If you have leisure, and 
inacity, beware how you sink below the 
manners of a gentleman while array 
yourself in the garb of one. The country girl 
is quite as much in danger. She may be 
loud’? in her fashions and in her conduct, 
and LT know of no place where there more 
painful exhibition of unwomantliness on the 
part of young girls than on village streets. A 
girl who from babyhood is nurtured in the 
pirit of a noble graciousness, though she live 
in the humblest cottage, will be a lady always. 
It was my good fortune recently to call upon 
the wife of a laboring man. So far her 
manner or speech indicated, she might have 
been born into a noble family, and been sur 


become 


is 
yOOT, she 
Hess 
bew 


yo 


1s 


as 


rounded always with luxury. She received 
ne with a dignified cordiality which IT have 
rarely seen equaled. She made no apology 
for her dress, whieh was such as she wore 
about her work. She talked with intelligence, 
Because one must toil one need not lose the 


purity and the tenderness of heart which 


are 
Womans crowh. 
| AVE you room for one more © Just Ationg Our 
selyes?” If so. T wish to contribute tiv mite of 
advice to busy housekeepers and mother Although I 
Cannot properly class myself among the toilers, vet | 
have had my days of trial and tribulation, when the ser 
Vant was non est, an I was, for the time being, cook, 
housemaid and nurse, 

t have tried in vain to solve the problem of house 
work and servants, and have come to the conelusion 
that the best way is not to worry over it, and not under 
lake loo much at one time, 

Thave improved some of the days by committing to 
hemory a number of poems when TL have been busy 
about the house, 

When I have dishes to wash, I take a poem clipped 
from a magazine or ne wapape ror acopy of some favor 
He poet, prop it on the kitchen sink, table or window, as 
may be convenient, and, with an oecasional ghanee at 
the book, I have im this way memorized some of the 
many beautiful poenis Although past the heyday of 


youth and romance, | have washed dishes to the rhythin 


P' Locksley Hall” and have recited * Maud” while pre 
paring dinner. T have rocked the cradle and dusted the 
room to the tune of Jean Ingelow’s sweet lines. T have 
baked cake to“ Maud Muller” and ironed shirts, skirts 
and dresses with the tender music of Longfellow's 
poetry in iny mind. 

One time T, like many others, “fell by the wayside,” 


and a serious illness 
months, 
lescence, 


confined me to the house forseveral 
During the long and tedious days of conva 
when too weak to hold or to read, my 
hemory’s store of poems were a great comfort to me, 
for I beguiled many hours with thoughts that others 
have so beautifully e xpressed. There; [ am afraid my 
int ended advice has proved to be nothing more than a 
tray leaf from my own experience But I trust some 
lisheartened sister may act on the ‘suggestion, and find 
as much pleasure as has J. B. 


Yes! Many 
hot to worry. 


a book 


prob lems are solved by the rule 
It is not easy to learn the rule, 
but once learned life is changed. It is good 
to have the help of such men and women as 
Tennyson and Longfellow and Jean Ingelow 
over our hard places. ‘Their company makes 
hard roads pleasant. 


( (ou Fa es, 
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LEASE advise an anxious elder sister what to do in 
this case, I have two brothers, aged twelve and 
fourteen, Who for some time past have been in the 
habit of stealing money from the purses of the older 
members of the family, and spending it for candy and 
fruit, ete. The management of this, and also the cure, 
rests with me. I have been away for several years, and 
I have just discovered this, although they have been 
doing it for about a year. In every other way they are 
good bpys, aud I cannot understand their fault. 
Mc We 
You are in a hard place, but do not be dis- 
couraged. The records of every school and 
college would probably reveal cases of persist- 
ent dishonesty permanently cured, 
cases th conscience hot 


In some 
awake to the real 


is 


evil. The actor does not realize the sin of his 
act. There must be such a treatment of the 
fault as will make the young thieves realize 
that they are thieves. With the courage and 


tenderness of a surgeon the probe must be 
used till the cause of the weakness is discov- 
ered, In other words, the old-fashioned “ con- 
viction of sin” must in some way be experi- 
enced by your brothers, or there is little hope 
of any lasting cure, There much of 
superficial treatment of evil; it is hidden and 
pronounced cured only to burst out again a 
thousand times worse. All this is very gen 
eral, and so must be any public answer to 
such a question yours. ‘Try to find out 
why they are overcome by this particular 
temptation. Is there a longing for “sweets” 
which ought to controlled, may it be 
indulged a litthe more at the family table? 
Undue repression sometimes lends a strong 
helping hand to temptation. 

Is there no antidote you can administer to 
the self-indulgence? Rouse the chivalric spirit 
of which there 


is too 


as 


be or 


is some small degree in every 
boy; and, working with them, make them 
eager to serve some one else, and in this serv- 


ing their own appetites will be subdued, 
* , # 


\ AY Isayaword to the unfortunate mother who 
4 has rude children? We cannot teach chibdeon 
politeness or gentleness as we te: ch them: calisthenics or 
geovraphy. We cannot command or order them to 
“behave.” We recall the mother who washed and 
dressed her little daughter for a visit and bade her not 
forget her manners: 
“Now, don’t forget 
‘ves, mavam,’ ‘no, 
‘thank you, mavam 
In the friend's house, 
versation the little girl 
seved to her and said: 


to make your curtsey and say 
mavam,’ ‘if you please, ma’am’ and 


during the first lull in the con. 
walked up to the hos » curt 
‘Yes mavam, no ma’am, if you 


please mwa, thank youmaanm; there, ma, will that 
do?’ 

The dear child did the best she knew, but what was 
the matter? A few days ago T was at the table witha 
litthe boy Jess than three years old. Waiting for a 
chance, the sweet voice said: “ Papa, me want more 
leat, pease,” 

“All right, pass your plate.” 

* Just ittie eveney, papas yattie do, sanks.” 

A little while after T bumped against a tiny girl who 
came unobserved behind me, “To beg your pardon, 
Ethel,” said. With perfect grace the litthe lady replied; 
* Pray dow t mention it.” 

These children, of different fainilies, are entirely un 
conscious of their courtesy. They are invariably treated 
with respect and politeness, and it is as natural to them 


as their language. 

This is the only way to have 
gentle, considerate manners. Travelers all agree that 
the Japanese children are the most charming and 
delightful in the wrorld; and such things are unknown, 
unheard of, as slapping, shaking, scolding or whipping 
of children. There is no word in that language for 
“quarreling, 

Gentleness and ceremonious 
the first things they see and hear. If we could only 
realize how impressionable are these plastic, white 
little souls, how careful we should be of ourselves and 
their environments, THANKFUL Morikn 


children grow up with 


~Oliteness are amongst 


imitators. We see our- 


selves reflected in our own, 


Children are great 


and recognize our 
friends in their sons and daughters. The pic- 
ture may not always be pleasant, and we 
should make haste to see if our own manners 
do not need mending before we can hope to 
make our children’s manners fine, 
Gy beet I.) not the father of the family refrain from 
making remarks about the food which is placed 
upon the table, remarks which are apt to reflect upon 
the wife who has ordered the meal as well as upon the 
cook who prepared it? Do not the father’s disparaging 
comments make the children eritical and teach Chem to 
be dissatisfied and dis contented 4 If occasionally the 
food is overdone or tunderdome, or over ensoned or 
under seasoned, night it not be well for the father to ig 
nore the fact? The amother generally sees it at the first 
glance and vows that it Shall not soon occur again, and 
the children are generally too hungry to notice things 
that they are not reminded of. Cannot this generation 
of fathers encourage their children, by example, to re 


press the critical, fault-finding words which nowhere 
find more constant expression than at the table? 
Morith 


It is not considered proper to comment pon 


the food at the table, and if anyone should ob 
serve With serupulous care the propricties of 
the tuble, the head of the house, the father of 
the family,should do so. [tis very ce rtain he 
cannot expect his children to behave better 
than he does, and criticism learned of the 
father may be leveled at him in most un- 
pleasant ways. 

But women are quite as guilty as men of 


this breach of table manners when they are at 


hotels and boarding-houses, and alas, too 
many live in that way. And children are 
more likely to hear the neighbor's food criti 
cized by mother than by father. It would be 
an immense gain in our life if we were all 
more simple in our eating. It would be pos 
sible to bring up children to eat what is set 
before them, asking no questions and finding 
no fault. To secure this the food must be 


wholesome. abundant, neatly prepared and at- 
tractively served, and it must be the 
the parents to take the food without criticism 
and to make the meal hour one of pleasant 
conversation, 


habit of 


AM a young*thousekeeper of four months’ « x perience 


When I became a happy wife I knew very little 
about making a happy home. and | wasted lots of time 
orrying over the menu of the next meal. Now I 
make out a bill of fare for the whole week at one time, 
Sometimes | have to change it slightly, but it is such a 


relief to know what you have 


to cook beforehand. 
ther time saver regards the 


My 
things v 


cay. When we need an article a grand hunt ensues 
through trunks, boxes and drawers. To avoid this I 
have a note book and put down in it the contents of 
each box, drawer and trunk. It is much easier to lool 
over a list than the contents of a trunk. I tried this 


plan in moving with great success. I know what it is 
to leave school for the other kind of school—housekeep 


ing. | have the most patient and the kindest hus band 
who helps me in s0 many ways. A. WwW. 


In your attempts to make your work syste- 
matic, be careful not to lose the benefit of 
variety and surprise in your meals. It gets to 


be wearisome to think of certain dishes re- 


curring with regularity week after week, un- 
less they are great favorites, and even then 


they are enjoyed more when they are in a 
measure unexpected, 


“M ISERY loves company.” 


; lam miserable, not be 
cause of any 


unpleasant circumstances or disa- 


greeable companions, but all on account of my own 
wretched inner self IT have the dearest, most devoted 
husband in the world, surrounded by everything to 
make me happy, engaged in my favorite occupation, 
teaching music, and yet at times J fall into a kind of 
mood when | am cross, dissatistied, irritable, hateful 
and altogether disagreeable both to myself and all 
others, Of course, as there are ouly the two of us, and 
we are boarding, the brunt of all this unpleasantness 


falls on my dear husband, and even he 
pationce with me, for which | miust 
liimn. 

Can you suggest to me why it is that after having had 
for so long an ideal of a sweet-temipered, gentle, lov 
ing woman, and especially wife, and having striven so 
earnestly to realize that ideal in myself, that I miust 
now confess that I am not even a little bit like her? 

am constantly praying ad struggling, but often be 
come so discouraged that | almost lose heart. 
A YEAR-OLD WIFE. 


sometimes loses 
say tl can not blame 


You are thinking too much about yourself, 
and that is one reason for your depression. 
Perhaps, too, you are out of order physically. 
You may need a doctor's prescription. Not 
long ago aman usually strong and vigorous, 
began to lose his appetite and his interest in 
life. Ife looked wretched and = felt’ so for 
weeks, Finally he was persuaded to follow a 
doctor's advice and in three days life had 
changed its hue and he began to look happier 
and soon * Richard was himself again.’ Never 
mind whether you are happy or not, occupy 
yourself constantly with making other 
people happy that you will have no time 
“reflection ;”’ then if you are not better, 
Upon a doctor, 


su 


for 


call 


S it wise for people who have children to keep their 
sinter homes full of visitors? Is sumumer not the 
time when children need special care and is not the con 
Slant presencerof strangers inimical to discipline? 
ONE OF THE ViIsirons, 


It is dangerous for me to attempt to answer 
this question with only a page of room for my 


answer. It suggests the whole topic of the 
treatment of children, and the very delicate 


subject of the } purpose s of marriage. 
to call our homes “nests.” But 
Are they in any sense prepared for 
and producing,” which is what the 
the nest is defined to be 
not 


We like 
they ? 
“ brood ny 
purpose of 
On the contrary, are 
our homes built with every convenience 


are 


except for children? The nursery may be 
wisely selected by exceptionally thoughtful 
parents from the general rooms, but what 
builder of houses ever takes into account and 
plans for the needs of infancy and childhood, 
Parlors, library, dining-room, guest-room, or 
dinary bedrooms, bath-room, kitchen, pan- 
tries, and—tucked away in the least comfort 
able spot—servants’ rooms. These are all set 
down on the plans, but the most) impor- 
tant thing is entirely left out. No wonder 


children feel themselves to be interlopers. 
Now if the 


house were planned for it, and 
the purse allowed suitable guardians, there 
night be stummer visitors without injury to 
the children, If the purse will not allow of 
both guests and children, the children have 
the first right. Ifthe children have no proper 
place “ seclusion, and their regular habits 
must be disturbed by the presence of guests, 
visitors should be rarely entertained. TLospi 
tality belongs first to the angel visitors, who 


tov often make but a brief stay with us. 


Quat LD.or should mot, the laws 

prevail in the family? ag Peach member of the 
family have his, or her, own belongings, or should the 
sense of proprietorship be discouraged altogether? Will 


of mine and thine” 


one course breed selfishness, the other carelessness ? 
This is a question Which has been subject tor discussion 
in our family for years. Mis. W. 


I know of twins who never owne:! 


individually until they 


anvthing 


were twenty-one years 
old. The clothing taken off at night might 
not be worn by the same one next day Jacl 
knives—that most precious possession of a boy 


pocket-books, these were common property, 


Kiderly men now, each owning large property, 
they are as near one in heart as it is possible 
to be, 

In another household IT knew of, a number 
of daughters had a common stock of under 
clothing. Tt was all kept in one place and 
each drew from it) according to necessity. 
This, ] should think, was carrying commun- 


ism quite far enough, 
Unless there is owne rship I do not see how 


there can be any real exercise of generosity. 
Selfishness would be better subdued by train 
ing children to share their own with others 


than by preventing them from having any 
thing to share. <A free and hearty giving 
one’s own for the Histpoprirne ss of the household 
makes the richest family life. Property may 
be the means of binding tovether, though its 
misuse is disrupting. Certain things = be, 
and should be, purchased by the 1 of the 
family for general use, and these things should 
be treated with « 


beac 


are, because it is wrong to 
waste and uselessly to destroy. So there 
should be no room for carelessness whether 


things are owned in common or individually. 


KAS Nbr te 


of 
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“BLESS THE LITTLE ONE” 


Rev. Mr. Hutchinson’s Babe a Rugged 
Youngster 
Every mother will be 
following letter from Rev 
of Freeport, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN MANSE, 
Freeport, N. Y., July 6, 1892. 
We send you by this mail a picture of 
Master Donald when he was fourteen weeks 
old and had used lactated food for twelve 
weeks. We consent to the publication of 
his picture and the facts in his case, because 
we are confident that what has proven such 


interested in the 
. John Hutchinson, 


a blessing to our child 
and to us will bless 
many other little ones 


, and their parents. He 
has been fed on lactated 





Aa “ food by the advice of 
# ~q Dr. W. M. Fiske, of 
f, “t,.* Brooklyn, and he sleeps 
yy ys well nights, crows and 
BLESSINGS HL laughs all day, and is 


the happiest, rosiest, sturdiest little fellow 
that ever filled parents’ hearts with delight. 
The food is all that is claimed for it. The 
starch and cane sugar of other foods would 
make fat, but it is the solid bone and flesh, 
and rosy, rugged health, from using lactated 
food, at which we rejoice. 
Sincerely yours, 
REV. AND Mrs. JOHN HUTCHINSON 

Lactated food is the one artificial food 
that develops a child’s bones and muscles 
and which is easily digestible, as Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s letter and the picture of 
Donald prove. 

Infants who are fretful, peevish and run 
down by the hot weather, at once begin to 
gain when fed with this food. They eat it 
with evident relish and grow strong and well. 


Lactated Food saves babies’ lives. It is the perfect 


substitute for mother’s milk. Regular sized package 
free to any mother who will agree to give it a careful 
trial. WELLES, RicHaARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt 





Jot=ToO 


The Abyssinian Mystery 


Ladies! —You can depend upon Jot: To to 


catch trains for you; to guard your 


pin-money; to go shopping with you; 
in fact 
Jot=-To is better than 4 men to have 


’round! 


ld by 


to keep your appointments 


Jot-To i ill 


stationers, or m tiled to any 
addre upon receipt of price--go cents—with full 
instructions for use. It isn’t a medicine! 


THE JOT-TO CO., 47 LaSalle St., Chicago. 








THE 


VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Artistic Wrought Iron Workers and Manufac turers 


of Iron Fencing, Lawn Seats, Vases, Stable 
Fittings; all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings 
Vaults, etc., etc. 

CLOSE PRICES, NO COMMISSIONS, CATALOGUE FREE 





‘¢It Rests the Back.”’ 
The ‘* Perfect’’ 


Piano Chair 





Daily piane practice may be a daily 
injury if continued with the backless 
stool With the Pert hair it 
becot a duily delight It is 
Adjustable, Artistic, 
Hygienic, 
givin ! at tt houlders 
a ‘ he pla re fatigueis 
felt Send for rated catal 
BLACKMER BROS. & CO. 
415 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IN. 





MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 


Abdominal Hose Supporter 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. $y wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 


rsex. For circulars and infor 
Iwo-cent stamp. Agents wanted 


weakness of the 
miation inclose 


PRESS CUTTING 


WAIST, SLEEVE AND SKIRT CUTTER 
Simplest and most practical ever made. Any lady 


MANUF 
231 Fin 


CTURING CO., 
Avenue, Chicago, 





Til. 








can become a practical Dress Cutter in half an hour. 
“hae” Half price to introduce it send for circular. 
B. M. KUBN, Inventor, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

PROF. RICE'S SELF - TEACHING 

M USI SYSTEM. All can learn music without 

the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Established 12 vears. Notes, chords, 

TAUGHT accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 

ete. Ten Lessons 10 cents. Circulars free. 


RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago 





G. 8. 
Bookkeeping 
HOME STUDIES FREE Shorthand. Only 
tndent in each town given this privilege. Send 
amp for lessens and full information. PERRIUINS 
com MERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and 
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This Department is under the editorship of Epen E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
nswering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 
JOURNAL readers. Mer. REXFORD asks that, as tar as possible, corre sponcents Will allow him to 
inswer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. Where orgy desired, however, he 
vill answer them by mail if stamp is inclosed. Address all lett ys ct to 
EBEN E., REXE IRD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 
HWE frosts THE PLANTING OF BULBS 
which ust N°? rarden should be without bulbs he 
illy COME 4 flowers are more easily grown, Done 
with the lat- more showy, and none disputes the season 
ter part OF with them.’ By a judicious selection of kinds 
Septem ocr the border can be made bright from the going 
will Hmave WP of the snow until the coming of the at 
killed the munis and bediling plants October is the best 
tops of ela month in whieh to plant them If planted 
ioluses, dali 


lias, and 
pl of 
similar 
month 
Select 
lifting them, 
enough 
arth without 





“wnts 


character, 
their roots shou 
some warn and sunshiny day for 
Be sure upply the spade far 
from the plant to loosen the « 
cutting through the and lift them with 
out breaking, if possible. Do mot attempt to 
remove all the earth that adheres 
lifted, but place them where the an fall 
on them fully and leave them there fortwo or 
three vering at night with something 
that will keep them dry. After having been 
lett the sun for a time, the earth 
Will become so dry that it will fall off readi 
when the moved. After being cleared 
ol soil, the 1 to the titi 
awhile, as this causes evaporation of some of 
the juices of the pl int, Which might lead to 
decay if they were at once removed to the 
cellar. A professional florist will tell you that 
more plants of this kind are lost im winter 
from storing while “green,” than from any 
other What he means by tie term 
“vreen”’ is a succulent condition,  Ex- 
posure to the sun and air removes this objec- 
tionable feature. 


the 
uttention, 


ih 
recelyve 


present 


tw away 


roots, 


Us Soon as 


Stith ¢ 
days. co 
eX posed tw 


rowots wre 


the leave roots CX pose 


calise, 


tow 


MORE OCTOBER WORK 


( NUT off the tops a day or two after lifting 
J the plants and several days before stor- 
ing the roots away, so that all moisture can 


dry out of the remaining portion of stalk. If 
this is not done, decay often sets in and works 
down the old stalk till it reaches the point of 
its union with the bulb or tuber, and unfor 
tunately it does not stop there If the tops of 
dahlias and gladioluses are cut off within 
four or five inches of the roots, and they are 
left exposed to the effects of the sun and dry 
ing winds for several days, the moisture will 
be entirely dried out of the stalks, and all 
danger of decay from this source be removed, 
STORING BULBS AND ROOTS 
leer best place to store such roots in is a 

- roomoor cellar that is dry and cool, but 
frost proof. A damp place will be pretty sure 
to induce mould, and though this may not pre- 
vent the roots from coming through the win- 
ter in a living condition, it will so injure them 
that they will be pretty sure to give an inferior 
crop of flowers. LT have found that dahlias do 
well when kept in any place that keeps pota- 
toes well; in too dry a place the tubers become 
shriveled and hard. ‘This should be avoided, 
While they will shrink considerably under 
almost all conditions, they ought to retain a 
certain appearance of plumpness which is in- 
dicative of keeping well. 

Gladioluses [ would wrap in paper and hang 
in some cool, dry closet where they will be 
sure not to freeze, 7 

Tuberoses require a warm room, Wrap in 
paper before putting away. Tuberous begon- 


jas taken up from the beds can be kept with 
them. 


CUTTING AND PRUNING 

GOOD deal can be done now that many 
leave until spring. As soon as leaves 
fall, such shrubs as have not been pruned 
during the growing season can be put into 
satisfactory shape. In doing this 
ful to discriminate as to the character of 
the shrub. Some kinds bloom early in the 
spring from buds which are formed this sea- 
son. The lilacisan illustration, If you were 
to trim it in fall you would be destroying its 
spring crop of flowers. But the rose makes a 
growth of branch in spring from which its 
flowers are produced. Such plants it is 
safe to trim in fall. Many sieute in the bor- 
pe ‘r Will require attention. Some need division 
of the roots, and the formation of new plants 
from the healthiest portion of the younger 
growth. Others have become so matted from 
years of growth that it will be found advisable 
to remove a portion of them if no new plants 
are cared for. All should be dug about and 
manured. Old flowering stalks should be cut 
off, and all rubbish removed and buried or 
burned. By attention of this kind neatness 
can be made to prevail at all times of the year, 
and this in a measure makes up for lack of 
flowers in the garden. Gather up the sticks 
and trellises which have been used as supports 
for plants, and store them away for future use. 
Rake up dead leaves from the lawn and put 
them away in some corner where they will 
rot and furnish material for potting plants in 

a coming season. 


be care- 


any time during this month they are enabled 


to form roots and become thorous rhily estab 
lished before really cold) weather sets in, and 
next spring finds them in readiness for work, 
If planted later they do not have as good a 
chance to prepare for spring. Still, they will 
do comparatively well if not planted until 
quite late in November, as the root will de- 
velop considerably under a soil whose surface 
is frozen over, But early grit is far pref: 
erable. Not only is it for the benefit of the 
plant as regards spring flowering, but it is 
much more agreeable for the rardener, as 
work out of doors on pleasant autumn days 
is conducive to health and enjoyment If 


dome late 


in the season, this work will be pretty 
sure ter be poorly done, aus conditions are 
against the satisfactory performance of it 
Order your bulbs as soon a po sible after re 
ceiving the catalogues sent out by the many 
dealers, have your beds ready for them, and 
plant as soon as possible afler receiving them, 


THE LOCATION FOR BULBS 
| ET the location chosen be a well-drained 
4 one, if possible If not so naturally, 


makeitso. Do this by removing the soil to 
the depth of a foot, or a foot and a half, and 
filling in the bottom of the bed with old rub- 


bi hi, which will keep the soil which you re- 
turn to the bed from settling down into as 
cCompaeh Gh Mass as before its removal, Let 
this drainage material be at least six ineles 
deep, and, if possible, of something that will 
het decay When you throw back the soil 
mix with ita liberal quantity of old manure, 
the “9 ler the better: stir the soilover and over 
till it is light and mellow. Plant such bulbs 
is hs iinths and tulips about four inches un- 
der the soil. Smaller bulbs need not be set 


quite so deeply, Put them about five inches 
apart. 

I would advise planting each kind by itself 
The effect is much better than where several 
kinds are mixed in the beds. The colors can 
kept separate, if desired. As a general 
thing. |] would avoid all formal arrangements, 
Sti? lines and regular rows detract greatly 
from the beauty of effect. Small bulbs, like 
snowdrop and crocus, are most effective if 
planted here and therein the grass, or seattered 
about in the border. Much of the pleasure 
we vet from them comes from the sort. of 
“wild” effect which characterizes the wake 
robin and hepatica, and itis difficult to imagine 
cither of those plants set out in beds or rows 
Without quite spoiling their beauty, whieh is 
in direct conflict with anything like formality. 
Tulips come in several distinct classes. Some 
are early, others late. Care should be taken 
in planting not to get these mixed in the beds, 
Parrot tulips are extremely showy, and are 
most effective when planted by themselves. 
Hyacinths come into bloom pretty nearly at 
one time, will not be necessary 
criminate amony late and early 
effects are produced by planting masses of 
contrasting near each other. One of 
the finest of spring flowering bulbs is the daf- 


he 


iis 


so it 


to dis- 
Pretty 


sorts. 


colors 


fodil, or garden narcissus. These flowers are 
of the richest yellow—some are white and 
yellow—and, to my mind, they are really 


much more beautiful than either the hyacinth 
orthe tulip. If I could have but one bulb for 
spring flowering it should be this. They are 
very fragrant and fine for cutting. Plant in 
clumps. Scilla campunulata is a desirable 
bulb, having blue, white and pink flowers. 
Siberica has flowers of a lovely ultramarine 
blue, and is fine for edging. Snowdrops should 
be planted in clumps. So should the spring 
snowflake (leucojum vernum), which is a little 
later than the snowdrop, which it somewhat 
resembles in form and habit.  Sternbergia 
lutea isa fall-blooming bulb. It will bloom 
ina very short time after being planted. Its 
flowers are yellow and of great beauty. 


CARE OF THE BULBS 

NOVER your beds of bulbs with leaves or 

J coarse manure to the depth of six or 
eight inches as soon as winter weather seems 
to be at hand. While all the kinds named in 
this article are hardy, therefore able to stand 
the winter without protection, they come 
through in so much better condition where 
some protection is given that it is richly worth 
while to be to the trouble of providing it. 

Those who have never grown bulbs do not 
know what they lose by going without them. 
Coming so early in the season, they are more 
highly appreciated than later flowers ; the care 
they require is slight, and the expense of ob- 
taining them is small. 


= FLORALS 
HEISPS ane HINTS | 


S.S.8.—-Cannatr ! tbe kept in a somewhat 
rma place iring ten If ! t, the ‘ b 
pre ire lo start ilo growth, tat th ont rie re 
t hie re lo keep Ubem away trom tre i i 
a » tien 


vssulm 
\ ul 





t It i tn rown from eed It is a profuse 
blower Il very fragrant It in we wlapted lo hang 
i t i tu ! plant ! Vermmber, you Can 

byhon itl Ir t 
LonKist Lil ‘ i tn here ed fro 

‘ 1 Phere rial ite inereot 

bb j ! ergat ‘ , ‘ j 

rh ! t pia fr ( ‘ 
t i pia 1 dot wer 4 
r 

kt Mist) wrecirdietise especial Lhose owned ty 
ftiateurs, are kept at too higha temperature, A 7 
able night temperature for mixed collections whout 
” Vilere hothouse plas “are LrOWL, 50% TOS nay 
be better, Paring the a be 7 iL be sufficient for 
nearly ali Kinds of plan 

BkGinNil M eX perience ith double peflunias 
In Winter has not been a satistactory om It blooms 

ehh With) toner eltirtange thie immer, but afler it bs 
brovght jute the house its flowers almost always fail to 
develop. TLhave not been able wo discover why out of 
doors IIs never as free a bloomer ora urdy a grower 
is Lhe single Kind 

G.-TDam coustantly in receipt of similar complaints, 
Persous Write me that their daffodils bud and blast: 
year alter year itis the same, | cannot tell the reason. 
Ihave advised replanting, division, ete., but those who 
have tried these things write me that there is no im 
provement; the plants grow well, but they will tot 
mature Howers, Can any one tell what the reason is” 

F. S.-One of the most satisfactory late blooming 
border plants is the anemone japonica, Ltis very hardy, 
Its flowers are white anda pale red. T Know of only 
these two varietic Let it form large clumps, which 
it will soon do if givenarich soil, and you will be pleased 
with it, fam sure, as its flowers are very beautiful, and 
seem doubly so because they come at a season when 
there is almost nothing else in bloom, 

i. Wf. N. If geraniums are healthy. and the cellar 
is dry, there should be no difficulty about wintering 
them. They should be given but very little water, and 
kept as nearly dormant as possible by keeping them 
coo! and in the dark. Manyofthe readers of this paper 
have doubtless tried wintering them by hanging tp the 
roots Will some of them: who have been successful 
with this method please tell us how they cared for their 
plants? 

Mrs. Gaeay -The pittosporum plant is hardy at the 
south, but with us at the north it must have greenhouse 
protection. If has a thick, leathery leaf, with a shining 
ur fiance Its flowers are a pale yellow, notatall showy, 
but very fragrant, Old plants attain the size and dignity 
of a shrub, and are greatly prized by those who own 
them. You ean get plants from: most dealers, Grow 
them in loam mixed with some sand, and be careful not 
lo overwater, 

P.M. D.—Yes: there is a yellow jasmine. You can 


Its flowers are 
grandifiorum, but are 


obtain it by ordering jasmine revoltum, 
of the same size and shape of J. 
produced in larger clusters, They have the fragrance 
peculiar to the family to which they belong. This 
variety has thicker leaves than J. grandifiorum, and is 
of half climbing habit. It should be given a soilof loam 
and sand, made rich with old manure, Give it asunny 
place in the window, 


Mrs. Gi. HE. I do not believe that these or any 
other plants | vill ‘mix’ in beds from the root. Tf you 
vrow several varieties together, and save seed from 
them, very likely you will fail to get flowers like those 
growing on the plant from Which the seed was produced, 
One variety may be fertilized by another, and the re 
sult will be flowers quite unlike either parent. In this 
way florists obtain new varieties, But I fail to see how 


there can be any root-union which will catise 
vary from the original form. Will 
observer of the habits of plants tell us 


plants to 
some seientifie 
if this, is possible? 


Gro, HUNTER 





Perhaps the best variety of adian- 
tun for the house is cuneatum., This has very graceful 
fronds of a dark green, and they ¢ freely produced. A 
more delicate variety is a. gracillinuim. ‘This sort is so 
delicate that its sprays look like a mist of green. It is 
an extremely beautiful kind, but hardly as well suited 
to room-culture as the first named variety. Ingrowing 
these plants, care should be taken to keep the air as 
moist as possible about them, and they should be kept 
out of the sun. Give them a soil made up alinost wholly 
of leafimold; alittle sharp sand can be added with bene- 
fit, if the leaf-soil is deficient in fibrous matter, 


Mrs. A. A.C. The tropallum: tricolor is a tuberous 
rooted nasturtivm, which gives its fullest crop of lowers 
in winter. [tis very desirable for pot culture. Pot the 
bulbs and treat as directed for all other bulbs which you 
expect to get flowers from in winter time, They start 
very slowly, and vou tay think they are not going to 
erow, but they seldom fail to doso after atime; there 
fore have patience with them. They send up very 
slender stalks, which it will be necessary to support on 
trellises, After a while these stalks become covered 
with pretty foliage, and by and by hundreds of small 
flowers of searlet tipped with black and yellow are 
produced, 


1. oO. O.-1f the selection of 
blooming were left with me, 


Winter 
TODAS, 


hyacinths for 
I should choose the 


that is. if T could have but one class. My reasons for 
preferring them are: First, they are surer to bloom 
well: second, they send up several stalks from the 


same bulb, therefore you get more thowers ; 
are more graceful, as the flowers are borne 
the stalks, and the crowded appearance peculiar to the 
ordinary hyacinth is avoided; fourth, they are better 
adapted for cutting. You can get them in pure white 
soft rose, light blue and a pale vellow. None of them 
have the rich colors of the other class, but their delicate 
coloring is very fine. 


third, they 
loosely on 


Josie M.—You will find the lantana a good bloomer 
all the vear round. In faet, it may well becalled a con 
stant bloomer. If prevented from forming seed it will 
be always in bloom if given anything like the care it 
ought to get. In this respect it excels the geranium, 
The white kinds are most desirable, but the yellow and 
orange varieties are extensively grown, and every col 
lection Should have one ormore of them, Of the very 
easiest culture, Give any good soil, plenty of water, 
plenty of light and cut off the old flowers as soon as 


past the ir prime, and you will have no trouble in hay- 


ing flowers from your plants every dayin the year. — It 
is well to cut back the old branches from: time to time, 


to induce new growth, as the quantity of flowers 
depends largely on this. 
SEVERAL INQuiRERS—T have frequently spoken of 


the desirability of the canna for winter use 
house, and each year’s trial convinces me 
more of its value. I 

pots all the year round, 
for a season of rest. 
as muchof the older portion of the root as possible, 


more 
keep several plants growing in 


In 


fall I dig outas much of the old soil as can be removed 
without disturbing the roots, and fill in witha rich com- 
As soon as a stalk 
has produced flowers cut it oct, unless it is desiral'e to 
New stalks are pushing at all 
new French sorts are constant bloomers, 
and their flowers rival those of the orchid, amaryllis 


post. The plants grow all the time. 


leave it for its foliage. 
times. The 


aud gladiolus in form and color. 


Miss Cary D.—Of course, as vou say, 


grow plants in. 


a pot-cover of wood 
to the parlor. 
most florists, at low prices. 
home that will conceal the pot effectively. 

the mistake of making it bright or showy, 
tured at home, as it is not intended to ‘display 
simply 16 conceal something. 
nounced” 


away from the growing plant which it covers. 


or 


in the green- 
and 


I find that they care very little 
In spring T re-pot them, removing 


a pot looks 
better when painted, but the question to be considered 
is. is it any better than, or as good as, a porous pot to 
In the hving-room, where the air is 
very dry and warm, I think painted pots are satisfactory 
because they have a tendency to keep the over-heated 
air from causing evaporation through the sides of the 
pot, but in the greenhouse IT would much prefer the un- 
painted pot. Plants grown in such pots can be used with 
imitation leather when taken 
These covers can be bought in all sizes of 
Or a cover can be made at 
Do not make 
if manutac- 
itself, 
It should never be ** pro- 
enough in style or color to attract attention 
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PEATS THE 


| r AN NT 
| Go. 
MEROM CHICA 
will send you his guide ‘“‘*How to Paper’ 
| ~ and 100 beautiful samples of wall 
| paper FREE. 


Good Paper 3c. Gold Paper 5c. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 12% 
I§C per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Agents’ sample books, $1. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


AAMBBAEAM AMADA MMAD MAA 


Fine Shoes trom the Maker. 
Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


In Stvle, Fit and Wear equals 
the best 81.00 Loot sold at Shoe 
Stores. Buying direct from the 
maker wWholesaler’s anid 
retailer's profit Sent postage 
paid lo any r part of l . 8. 

IPA Jk to 4; 

B, (, Dand KE. Opera or 
c Oommon Sense Toe. Send 
$2.40 by Postal Note, Money 
Order or Kevistered Letter 


x atalogue of 


=~ Allen Shoe Co, 


$1 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mathison’s Patent Shoe Buttons 


Dees eee dd DRA AAA AAA AAA AAA DADA bebe bbb bbb babes bbe hahha 
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saves 


widths, 


Satisfaction 
assured or 
money returned. 











Sample Package, 


Vith tools 


») Cts., post-paid 


MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


5 dozen buttons, to apply, 





THE eee AND WINE LILY 


OrCRINUM FiMBRIATI LUM 


Is One Ol Lhe grandest and the 
most spade flowernne of all 
Crintuas Flowers be: l-shap- 
ed, iu lumense umbels very 
large each flower 3to4inches 
across, pure white striped 
with Carmine, very showy 


and delicious y *tragrant 

otted any time this fall at 
will bloom in any window 
‘luring the winter. FINE 
large blooming bulbs, wrap- 
ped in long strands of lovety 
Silvery-grey punish Moss, 
which is so beautiful for 
room and Holiday decora- 
tious, sent post-paid for dtc 
each (will cost vou S10, or 
more, each from Northern 
Florists) A BULB OF TIT 
BEAUTIFUL HARDY GAY 
| FEATHER (LIATRIS) GIVEN 
|} FREE TO EVERY PERSON ORDERING AND MENTIONING 
THIS PAPER 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, JESSAMINE, FLORIDA. 
LOVELY WINTER BLOOMING BULBS. 


The new double Roman Nar- 
Cissusis the grandest olall new 











plauts, bearing at clustera of 
large double blossoins of the most 
delicious Olange Blossom fra- 
grauce, color pure white, with 


Golden Yellow Center, For only 
25c. we will send by 
paid allot the following 1 Bulb 
of the bovel heman Narcissua; 
1 Bulb of the Tite Bermuda 
Easter Lilly | Balb Freesia mest 
magniticent: | Bulb Glory of the 

1 Bulb Roman Hy 
v apikea: 1 Bull Tulip double 
Due Von Th fine 1 Kulb 
Giant Jonquil, yellow and frag- 
rant;1 Bulb Star ©! Bethle 
very grand 1 Bulb Allium 
Neapolitanum, beautiful white 
flowers 1 Bulb Giant Crocus 
golden vellow The 
whichis our Floral Park Ce 


Thal post 


acinth, 
very 


em, 


ae rare bulbs 


Hee 


tion are worth $1.00 May al) be 
planted in pots for winter bloom- 
ing.orin the garden. Ever: one 





4 will bloom,.and we send them tor: 
only25e. Orderatonce. Catalogue sent free, 


J.ROSCOE FULLER &CO.,, Floral Park,N.Y. 


SURPRISE! 


To introduce my Buibs and 
Plants into every home, | of- 
fer this fall 









MiNC 
bulbs ( New 
$1.40), Post- 


winter blooming 
York retail value, 
paid for 50¢. 


CA 
winter-blooming Plants (New 
York retail value, $1.50), Post- 
paid only 60¢, Catuloy. 4e. 


JOHN A. SALZER 


SEED CO., 

LA CROSSE, WIS. 
_ "RRA ReE 
NO is the time to be 
gin filling your 
windows and greenhouses 
with choice plants, to 
brighten the home during 
winter. We are headquar- 
ters for Decorative, Tropi- 
ae my Hardy Plants,both 
Jseful and “Ornamental. 
= “nd stamp for new and 
full descriptive catalogue, 

which tells all about it. 
REASONER BROS.,, 

Oneco, Florida. 


6 BIG FREESIAS ; 


10 Cactus for 81.00 
Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 10cts. 
Catalogue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada, 





, 
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and our new fall 
catalogue for 10 ets. 
Ferris Bros., Kingston,N.Y: 


CACTUS 
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Full Dress Sutts 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 { 


Equal in fabric, style, } 
workmanship, fit and fin- 
ish, to $75 and #100 suits of 
other tailors 


We are the only Tailor- ) 
ing house in the U. 8S. ) 
making a_ specialty of f 
Evening Dress Wear, ¢ 
and we maintain a sepa- ) 
rate department for that f 
branch of our business, 
thus enabling us to produce ) 
such garments at infinitely ) 


less cost than tailors to 
whom the Dress Suit is a 
mere incident, 


The full dress suit is 





now accepted as ) 
a necessity 
It is not only the core ( 
rect dress for evening 
parties, receptions, thea } 
tres, etc., but often other 
forms are absolutely pro- ) 
hibited. 5 
Samples of cloth and 
trimmings, with simple di 
rections for self-measure 
ment, fashion catal . 5 
tape measure, etc., ma ‘ited ( 
on receipt of SIX Cents to ( 
cover packing and postage ) 
Our Fall stock of Suite { 
ings, Overcoatings and { 
Trouserings is very N 


complete, and we can sup 
ply patrons of fashionable 
tailoring at the most favorable prices. Our Mele 





ton and Kersey Overcoat, satin, silk or cloth ( 
lined, for $20, is a rare bargain. ? 
Our Customers Risk Nothing ? 
Garments may be returned to us for any canse, ? 
and when so returned we obligate ourselves to pay ) 
all express charges and return money or make new ( 


garments Without delay or controversy 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 East Washington St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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BEWARE OF Mir ATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 


ad Per goneg te 

















a dollar earned.” 






ry i .' 
PR doe 1 Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50, 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in allretail stores for $2.50, 
We makethis bootoursel ves, there- 
), fore we quarantes the fit, style and wear 
pone is not satisfic d we 
efur vd the money or send 
wtherpair. Common Scuse 
en an d Opera ‘Toe, widths C, D, 
>, B, & EE, sizes 1to8, in 
half sizes Send your 
= size; we will fit you. 


Cataloque 
Free. 








VK. KRIEG& CO. 
bth Warren St. 
New York 








FASHIONABLE HAIR 


if unsatisfactory. 
for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA 
451 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPERS 


The most complete set of samples F R - E ! 


and instructions how to paper sent 

Ve have the largest and best selected stock in the U. 

It will pay you to see our samples before purchasing 
20th Street, Phila, 


Send 








CHAS, M. N. KILLEN, 614 and 616 South 


Almond Meal 


Whitens and 
moves Pimples, 
Wrinkles, Shiny 





MINER'S, 
s the original, 
nourishes the Skin, re 
Kezema, Blackheads, 
Skin, Moth, Tan, 





cent 


by mail (silver or postal note 
H. 


A. MINER, 


lo 


Malden, Mass. 





IT SAVES ¥% THE FUEL! 
an » Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
gt men. look st results, then look at price. FIRST 
ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, andsecures agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR Cu., Rochester, N. Y, 






Ww 
ao a Freckles, Liver Spots and all skin blem 
> ; ish. Ask your dealer for Miner’s (the | 
3 orig rinal), if substitute is offered, send 25 
wy S : 
™“ 


| they 


Ak 
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USEFUL” THINGS =See>. 
1289. WOR TH: KNOWING 
FTEN it is the stray short hint or sugge 


( tion that we read somewhere which 
proves a mountain of help at some critical 
time, and the subjoined little helps have been 
gathered and put together in the hope that 
may be of practical use to some one of 
JOURNAL readers. 





the 


CARE OF 


7 EEP the patient in a quiet, 

with an open fireplace, if possible. Re 
move all heavy curtains, table covers, hang- 
ings and unnecessary furniture. Keep the 
temperature just below 70°. Have as far as 
possible no visible evidences of medicine about 
the room. Keep the patient scrupulously 
clean and neat, and encourage her to habits of 
cleanliness. Allow no perfume to used, 
While waiting upon the wear a gown 
that will wash, and felt slippers. Feed your 
patient often, and arrange the food attractively, 
Do not allow wilted flowers to remain in the 


room, 
| ATITE the affected part in hot water to 
Which a teaspoonful of salt, a table- 


spoonful of starch and a few drops of arniea 


THE SICK 


sunny room, 


be 


sick 


TO CURE A BUNION 











| have been added, wipe dry with a soft linen 
towel and apply iodine with a camel's hair 
brush, Wear a loose shoe out of doors, and 
while in the house a shoe which has the 
leather covering the bunion entirely eut away 
Bunions are caused by undue pressure, A 
good plan, if you have to be out a great deal, 
is to have the shoemaker eut a piece from 
your shoe where it presses upon the bunion, 





We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through 
out the United States for 

A approval The newest 
styles and best of goods 
at lowest prices. No 
money required until 
they are received, No |} 
obligation to keep goods 


and replace it with an invisible patch. 


CARE OF THE PIANO 
— keep a piano case in good order great 
care must be taken in the application of 
so-called “ piano polish” which is constantly 
being offered for the purpose of making the 
instrument look bright. A very little polish 


shou 
with 
clean 


ld be used, and that must be rubbed off well 
a soft woolen cloth. The best way to 
a piano is to use lukewarm water, and a 
fine oil chamois. the case a little 
at a time and rub dry with your chamois 
skin. Bruises may be removed by the appli- 
cation of a little pumice stone. Always use a 
silk duster for a piano, 


Go over 


CLEANING CURLED HAIR 


— KI your mattress into an empty room 
and remove the hair from it slowly, so 
that you may not be choked with dust. Pick 


the hair over thoroughly and wash a little of 
it at a time, through several pails of strong 
soap-suds. When itis well rinsed and wrung 
as dry as possible, lay it in two thin sheets of 
thin muslin, basting them together at the 
ends and tacking them here and there in the 
center, and hang up to dry. Work of this 
kind should only be attempted when the 


weather is likely to be fair. 


SOME W1 


JED skies at sunset indicate fine 
Vv abright yellow sky in the early even 
ing denotes wind; a red sky in the morning 
betokens bad weather. Small dark clouds 
foretell rain; generally the softer clouds look 
the Jess wind but more rain may be expected, 
Fog isan indication of fine weather; 
ALT 


S is 


ATHER WISDOM 


weather: 


so is dew, 


THE USES OF 
sprinkled upon any substance 
burning will stop the smoke 
blaze, Salt sprinkled upon coals that are 
blazing from the fat of broiling cheps will 
cause the flame to subside. Salt used upon 
carpets when sweeping will brighten them and 
act as a preventive of moths. 


SALT 


” that 


and 


TO CLEAN FEATHER PILLOWS 


ee Neg beer pillows may be freshened and 
the feathers made light by placing them 


on a clean grass plot during a heavy rain 
storm. Let them be thoroughly wet, and then 
hungin a shady place to dry. Feather pil 


lows should never be exposed to the sun, 
FUMIGATING 
egret a spoonful of ground 
b upon 4 fire shovel on whieh two or three 
live coals have been placed, and immediatels 
the sick room will be filled with a pleasant 
odor, which cannot be anything but refresh- 
ing tothe invalid. 


A SICK ROOM 


OIL AND GREASE STAINS 
fal SASSER of oil and grease may be entirely 
b removed from carpet or cloth by the 


brisk application of buckweat flour, removing 
the flour as soon as it has absorbed the oil, or 
until the spots shall have completely disap- 
peared, 


FOR TIRED FEET 

TIATIHE the feet in cold water, if possible; 

d if cold water is unpleasant use warm 
and plenty of plain unscented soap, dry thor- 
oughly with a soft towel 
with equal parts of cold water and al 
fag A LT, for table nse, should have mixed with 
bk) it a small quantity of cornstarch before 
putting it into either salt cellar or salt shaker, 


This will prevent the tendency it has to form 
into solid Jumps. 


A 


clot Tae 


cohol. 


SALT FOR TABLE USE 


TO CLEAN STAINED WOODWORK 


LITTLE cold tea mixed with warm 

wi ater and applied with a soft woolen 
wi zpale staine d woodwork look bright 
and fresh. ; 


and then sponge off 
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LOV Ee LY Ww INTE R FLOWE RS 


For only 30 cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the following 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 
once for winter blooming in your window, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming 
1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms, 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very fragrant, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion, 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van Thol, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer, 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty, 
1 Bulb Spanish Iris, a lovely fiower of various colors and a profuse bloomer, 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 
Also our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter blooming, and a sam 
of THE MAYFLOWE K with two clegant large colored plates. All the above for only 30 cents, 
10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. 


only to introduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we 
$1.00. Directions for culture sent with each lot. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWINC SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


i. copy 
vostpaid. These 
We send them for 30 cents 
will send4 of these collections for 


12 Mixed Tulips, double or single..................44 40c | 6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed...... lie 
BE BEAR FOOOES FIGs cc kcveccseses-cecccessssccvcs Boe & Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum . be 
6 Mixed Hyacintha, double or single............ 50c | & Fine named Cacti, different sorts b0e 
as Pompon Hyacintha, mixed, elegant............. Bde 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, b0e 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, all colors...............++- 20¢! & Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts...........50e 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1392. fates wil be of Art, large and illustrated, with colored 


be sent to any one on receiptof & cents, 


offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, Croeus, Narcissus Lilies Freesias, ete., and scores of rare new Bulbs 
and Plants for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice Shrubs and F ruits. It is the most beautiful and 
complete Catalogue of the kind ever issued. re wi ane avents in every town to take Ag rs for our beau 


tiful Monthly Horticultur “ Paper (32 pages), Tl 


1AYFLOWER, 560 cents per year. Liberal premiums. 
Sample copy free. 


OHN LEWis CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Choice BULBS, ROSES 
~ SEEDS AND PLANTS, for Winter Blooming. — 
Our Champion Collection ss 


ly: ic inths for $1. 
THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 


preps aid by m: nail. 
All Rich Colors and the Very Best Kinds, with Large Fragrant 
Flowers—will bloom this winter. 


Addre> 














Anna Marte. = -Bius h, with violet eye, superb 
Roquet Tendre.— Bright crimson with handsome 
Czar Nicholas. —Clear, delicate shell pink. 
Gethe.—A bright, clear, golden yellow. 
Grootvorst.—hose, shaded with deep pink. 

Lord Wellington.—Deep porcelain, with lilac stripe, fine truss and early. 

La Virginite.—Fine, pure, white, large spike. 

La Tour d’Auvergue.—A snow white, rose tracings, superb. 

Noble Par Merite.—A bright scarlet, immense truss. 

Princess Royale.—Large, compact spike of dazzling 
Regina Victoria.— arly, clear red, striped white. crimson. 
Shuakeapeare.—Extra fine, large, splendid lilac Ne Plus Ultra.—A pure, 
Jenny Lind.—Very large, blush white. Extra fine spike and bells 


Our Window Box Gollection CONTAIN f Hyacitin. o lulips, 8 Crocuses, 3 Snow Drops, 2 Daffodils and 3 


all different colors, for only 75e. Try a collection, 
20 Choice assorted single Hyacinths, all colors, *1. 20 choice ussorted Tulips, all colors, 50¢. 10 choice 
Crocuses, all colors, &0c¢, 20 choice named Roses, all different, #1. 


20 choice Chrysanthemums, all dif- 
ferent, wi. Our handsome Illus. @atalogue, describing above Bulbs, Roses and Plants for winter Aart; | 
oT ai di ford 2 L.qont stamp. 


Don’t order your loses, Plants or Seeds before yy prices. 
Full instructions sent with each order how to plant and care | kinds of Bulbs, etc. 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box Ss, octaitmion SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Spring time is Daisy time, 

Nice things come together; 
Summer time ig Rose time, 

Fair and golden weather; 
w ems, Autumn time is frost time 

Forest trees a-flaming ; 
7Winter time is bleak time, 

Ice and snow 


spike. 





Hyacinths in Pot 


Prince von Saxweimar.—A rich, royal purple 


, rand 


waxy-white, extra large, fine 
















Would you 
have it al- 






a-reigning,. 







‘> < 

ways be, POTN 
Rose and Daisy time ? 
Always in your dear home nest 


Have the bright sunshine? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
For all 


seasons Old Dust Washing Powder, 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole aaadiaaiiaiele 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, om 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 











800 
Lovely Louis 


XIV, 
A Take NO “OTHER ry Fe ( Coane woos 


Bow-knot Ring 





Solid Gold set with 4 fOR REASONABLE REPAIRS OF OUR RINGS. Dainty Marquise Ring. 

40 ine i wbae d * o® BRYANT & CO. 10, PNaiden Lane. N. VY, Solid Gold. 5 Turquoise 

and Pearls, Price OLOEST RING MAKERS IN AMER and 16 fine Pearls. Price 
83.00 7 











ELECT ( 
1 P Ss 
1) luk | 
Plomes t 
h 
di ¢ i 
e™~ () i I i n 
f titled to tl . fit of the 
he \ Ww ¢ hn pri puton 
‘ Vas tt ( hart incl t vho 
; } to pay cash rather 
“ty ws / a n m t! i 
Pa 
wy / }) nha ure 
we hy Vi y cle it | CCS 
oy L } Ik 1 th il ¥ nen 
LI Ud the 00d ure flered for 
~ Oy 0 lho Sexes 
te Subscribers who live in th 
~~ country will find in this Sup 
© plement the same varictices of 
woods sold in the lar citi at a lower 
pri ind may make their selections wit! 
confidence, « i ne entirely as 
rep! nted | t ( sporntment 
ometim met with in d with cata 
logue houses of uncertain character may 
be avoided Wi cheertully mad oat all 
times, adjust any matter of Complaint 
Qur Supplement offers in 
fancy work materials — the Ba 
highest grades at the lowest he 
prices. Et hing Filo, Rope : 
and Embroide ry, fast color 
Silks in every shade, and a 
large and varied assortment 
of Stamped Linens 
Books are one of the strong 
features of our Premium 1 de 
partment. ‘They are given as 





premiums, Or sold at very low 







rates. We can furnish any bo ‘k pub- | 
lished—whether on our list or oor 

All the standard works, family and teach 
ers’ Bibles, story-books for boys and virls, 
anything —everything may be ordered 
ol us. 

Order oon as the Supplement is re- 
ceived Don't wait till the great December 
rush is bringing us ten thousand letters a 
day, all demanding immediate . 
attention, when the express ¢£' 
company’s vans and the over- £4 
crowded mail bags make ‘5 
prompt deliveries impossible. a 






Jeautiful gifts in toilet 


voods, dinner and. tea vy" 
sets, all kinds of mechani- *° . 
cal toys, writing tablets, 
jewelry, silver-plated, and 
other household wares, in 
fact everything desirable for 
Christmas gifts may — be 
secured. \\ 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORTUNES can 8 [NAUGURATED 


If you believe in Chicago Real Es 
lot from $175 to $10 at Griflith, Chie ago's 
Manufacturing Suburb, und call on me 
and see the property when you 


Attend the Inauguration, October 
of THE WORLD’S FAIR 


1 Railroads Chicago freight 





tate buva 


21st, 


Oi Pipe Lines, 


THE LADIES’ 


SAFELY GARNERED 
By LILIAN CLAXTON 
\W \S i] 
brief 
\ 1 { il 1 
tn | cn | icl 
He d th rds with quic nile 
I paused, and wondered tor a while 
I marveled at that quiet tone, 
In lich no shade of rrow lay 
And thought of darlings of my own, 
Qt laughing face ty 
And yet not one amon ill th 
Not one, [felt, that I could spare 
“You need not vrieve for me,” said he; 
“Your little ones are not more blessed ; 
This darline child, so dear to me 
Has entered inte rest 
Amid the joys that never fade, 
She dwells for aye, my litthe maid.” 
I saw him raise his e1 ind hand 
Up to the quiet summer skies 
Up to the sinless, better land, 
lo where his treasure lies 
Where with untiring, little feet, 
She treads the City’s wondrous street 
“Your little ones,” he still went on, 
* May live to feel life’s toil and care; 
Sut where my little child has vone, 
Phank God, no pain is there! 
No shade to dim the starry eyes, 


In the deep calm of Paradise. 


Phe coming years will changes bring ; 

Your little ones will older grow; 
But she is still the little thing 

I lov'd so long ago, 


Forever, in the higher place, 
She'll bear the dear and chanveless face.’ 


’ 


Too true! Down here the years roll on, 
And hearts grow hardened and detiled 
She beareth yvet—his little one 
Phe pure heart of a child 
No deeds that he need wish undone 


A very blameless little one. 


I took the picture up again; 

Poo fair, too fair, those childish eyes, 
To dim and sorrow with the pain 

Phat in this old world lies. 
Too free from sin—too free from tears, 
Po shadow with the toil of years. 


“ We Strive 
Qt my 


and argue here below 
steries beyond our ken; 
But she, my little maid, doth know 
Phe things that puzzle men. 
To this young child they have been clear 
For many and for many a year.’ 


O child whose feet have touched that strand 
Beyond the river’s restless tide, 

Speak to us of the Fatherland, 
To livhit life’s ev entide ! 

To vuide us where thy feet have trod, 

Up to the unknown home of God. 


-*e- 


SOME THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING 


The total number of families in the United 


| States in 1890 was 12,690,152. 


| 


rates everywhere No other point has all | 
these advantages 
Sent me secures the best unsold lot I 
have, with So days for you to close pur 
chisase Monthly payments and = Dis 
count for Cash. World’s Fair Souvenir 


with Terms and Plat Free 


Address GEO. H. HELBERG 
Room 6, 8O Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Reference: National Bank of Illinois 


See Ad. on second cover, August JOURNAL 










your strength and time by wi ee 
on a Board, but BUY 


WAShER A 
ASHER. 


No family can afford to be with- 
out one, It is simple, hand- 
ome durable,saves much time | 
and labor, and is guarante ed to 
atisty you, Over: 200,000 in us 
Special Inducements to 
Energetic Agents, 
Address for prices, ete, 


HORTON MFG.CO., F ort Wayne, Ind. 


LADIES, KEEP WARM. 


With Eureka Air Valve 
steam radiator you 





on your 
vel heat quic kly, 
avoid leakage of steam or water, and 
all cracking in the pipes. Is antoe 
matic, and needs no attention 
throughout the winter. Send for 
sainple. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 


HODGE BROS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Best Chair on Earth 


Over 50 changes of po- 








sition. Easily adjusted. 
Light, neat, indestrue- 
tible and 


Decidedly Comfortable 

Prices lowest; quality 
best. Send for catalogue 
and price-list. 


MAR K’S ADJIU STABI, E CHAIR Co, 
930 Broadway, New York. 215 Wabash Ave., © hicago 


LA 
DIES 








Send to UFFORD & SON, 
12 West Street, Boston, for circulars 


‘“‘PAPIER MACHE DRESS FIGURES” 


The term hand, used in measuring horses, 


| means four inehes 


The world’s type writer record of 182 words 
uominute is held by a woman, 

It is said that an acre of good fishing will 
yield more food in a week than an acre of the 


| best land will yield in a year, 


| 





WARKANTED EXACTLY ONE’SSIZE AND SHAPE 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Of the public schools teachers in the United 
States, more than sixty-five per cent. are 
women, 


There are 50,000 muscles in an elephant’s 
trunk. 
The moon is on the average 238,818 miles 


| distant from the earth. 


An infant at 
twentieth of the 
middle life. 


birth usually weighs one 
weight it ought to attain in 


One-fourth of the land surface of the 
is occupied by English-speaking people. 


clobe 


The pure gold in gold coins of the United 
States is worth the face value of the coins. 


The world’s production of gold in 1891 was 
6,010,000 ounces; of silver 140,865,000 ounces, 


There are supposed to be about 420,000,000 
Christians in the world. 

It is said that American women spend an- 
nually on powder, lotions, creams, extracts, 
ete., 36,000,000, 


The world has had 


66,627 842,237 075,266 
inhabitants since the bee 


inning of time. 
To collect 


clover 
nectar, 


a pound of clover honey 62,000 
blossoms must be deprived of their 


There are over a million species of insects 
in the world. 


The new British coinage will bear 


| Queen’s head without a crown. 


It is estimated that there 


copies of the Bible in circulation. 


the 


are now 150,000,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOME 





| 12mo, cloth, 
| Books direct from the publisher to the reader. 


JOURNAL 
POZZONIS 
Complexion Powder 


OCTOBER, 1892 
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ie \dehcately niin 
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i > i, Ded ony trom vane 
ns “ble Cosmetity, , 

'S fered to or 
“i 


Chpp 
: “filly tested 
—“Niber I pure “ue 









‘2, 
7 Aumbered res? 
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A 


skin, and is not only a 


and refine 
the toilet. 
Most powders roughen, and if their use is continued, completely 


that will soften 


but a necessity 


delicate, refreshing powder 


the luxury, of 


destroy the skin. 


POZZOM'S COMPLEXION POWDER 


makes. the face delicately smooth, and vives it that transparent 

the 

It comes in brunette, 

The Pozzont's. 

Beware of all imitations and substitutes ; many are injurious. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


‘“MAMMA’S DARLINGS’—A_ handsome 
mailed tree to all readers of Tie LAapies’ Home JouRNAL. This picture represents the 
cute, bright and ever-changing expressions of childish countenances. — every mother 
should have a copy. Enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay postage 

Address, J. A. POZZONI & CO., 


clearness which is great beauty of ail naturally fine com 


white, and flesh tint. Price, 


illustration shows the 


ylexions. ure 
| | 


50 cents. above cenuine 


Lithograph, ‘ Mammia’s Darlings,” 


Jd ouls, Mo. 


Pettit Comb a 


‘Cleans any sized Comb 
in a few seconds 
EFFECTIVE! STRONG! SIMPLE! 
Drugyists, Notions & Dry Goods Dealers keep them. 
By Mat, ethan gua 


> OH pr tul 
CoLUMBIAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
P.O. Pox 1580, Philadelphia, Ia. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 








22°C | Illustrated Cireul 
#) “* | you send us y 


rw 
ir “dare 





purifies the breath. Used by people 
of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. Sold Everywhere. 


THE COLUMBIAN ARM CHAIR and SOFA BED 


An invention of greater importance than the Folding 
Orders pouring in. Send for price-list and description 


—— SS 
THE LARGEST STORE ON EARTH 
Sole Ag ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. "Ss. CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
7 Send for our Mammoth od Goods Catalogue 
A Beautiful Chair. Reclining Chair, Lnvalid Chair, 
Comfortable Bed 












Bed. 











UNIQUE PAT, COMBINED BILL FOLD & PURSE, : 
Tudependent places for coin, bills and car tickets; 
Flexible and Light; Ne metal parts to get out of 





order. Ask your dealer for it or L will send sam- 
ples at following prices: 

Morocco, Calf. Seal. 
No. 11 holds $4 in silvor & BB aches, $0.75 $1. 50 $2.00 
No.16 “ $6 ‘ ‘79 1.5. 2.00 
No.l3z “* $9 “ is " 85 1.65 2.25 
No.13:z' $10 =“ 20 “ 1.00 2.00 2.50 





J.S. TOPHAM, 1231 Pa. Ave. W: ishington, D. Cc. = 
Send 4c, for catalogue. Please mention Ture Lapres’ Home Journar. 
Patented January 30th, 1s02. 


Getting on in the World (63d Thousand) 


YOUR BOY NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It warns and encourages with a plain recital of the failures and 
triumphs of eminent men of every class and calling. A book of 
| interesting facts that the boy will read. By William Mathews, LL.D. 
$1.50, prepaid. 


Patented 


January 30th, 1892. 





Send for our new catalogue. Books sent 


prey 3id on receipt of price. 


mrad never be“ pro- | Iu Cactus tor sa. 
vr color to attract attention Book on Cacti, 116 pages, Hets. 
wing planc which it covers, Catalogue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada, 


| Mention THE Lanprrs? 
| Home Jour 




















OCTOBER, 1892 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. || 






DO NOT BE DECEIVED = 


with Pastes, 


Enamels and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, 


Durable and the 
glass package 


constimer 
With every 


pays for no tin or 
purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


SOMETHING NEW 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


This 

















is beautifully 
printed attractive colors 

mounted on  'y-ineh board. 
» xX 18 inches and dissected, 
* Ten Commandments com 
pose the steps. On each block 
a book of the Bible with 
number of chapters. On re 


Temple 
in 











Aen 


i ae 


ag Sz. 


Is 








\ hs verse side is found the map of 
ee Palestine. With each Teniple 
Se ee Nice ee we furnish a folder of 150 Bible 
TMOG OO auestions, answers and refer 
am s/\5 4 es ences, It is a Sunday amitise- 
Sy 0: \e Ua seen . ment, both interesting and 
AEN es 1 x : ! ‘ s. 
HN A\ N\ VA amusing for children of all 
PV FNM ON Ss ages. Sent, prepaid, upon re- 


ceipt of price, $1.25. Single 
folders, 10c., Agents wanted 
for Holiday Work. 

From Bishop John H. Vincent, 
se oe 1). 1)., LL. D.: 








“Chautauqua, N. Y., July 15, sol. 
The Temple of Knowledge is a very ingenious device, 
1 think it would be an admirable help in every home. 
Faithfully yours, JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Address, ALICE J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
349 N. Academy St., Galesburg, Ill. 





once taste fowl, meats, 
bread, cake, baked beans, 
or anything roasted 
or baked in the 


“Excelsior” 


If You 





you will know what perfect cooking 
is. A greatsaving in food and work. 

Made of Planished Steel, AGENTS 
Seven Sizes. Send for Book, ete. | WANTED 


M.F. Koenig & Co. Hazicton* 


Hazleton, Pa. 


SAVE $3.00 
WHY NOT? 


last 











suy While they 


oOoUuR NEW 
Polished Antique Oak 
BOOK CASE 


With Handsome Carving, 
Adjustable Shelves 
BRASS ROD 
Holds 200 Books 
66 ine hes High 
36 . Wide 
12 ve Deep 
For $5, packed and i reight 
prepaid by 


WALTER HILL CO, 


218 Wabash Ave., Chieaxo 




















Used only on 
first-class stoves 


Sold by all Stove and 
Hardware Dealers 
Mail, 30 Cents 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 
INVALID LIFTER 


WANTED Every helpless invalid to know that they 
ean be lifted, and moved froma bed toa rolling-chair, 
or from one position to another, or in and out of a car 
riage, With perfect ease and safety, by the use of The 
Cutting & Stelle INVALID LIFTER. A helper that 
never grows weary. A wonderfulinvention! Mention 
this to helpless invalids. Pamphlet, fourcents in stamps. 
J. B. KING, Hudson, Ohio 


Heavily 
Nickel 
Plated, 


Sample by 








WHEEL 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s self 
in.comfortably, 
reliable sort. Send 
With cut prices on 


Quote 


and CRIPPLES. 


or be pushed about 
easily, and of the 
stamp for catalog 
all styles and sizes, 





Tuk Laores’ Howe Jocrnat 


SMITH WHEEL CHATR CONCERN, 120 William Street, New York 


The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CLUB 


Will be sent to anyone on receipt of 10 cents. 
di —_ from them and you will save money 
best goods at the least cost. Organized 1886. 
Inevery state of the Union. 


179 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Refer to JonN WANAMAKER, 
and Gro. W. CuiLps, proprietor Philadelphia Ledger 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. S. Johnston's 
Tustitute, 1033 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE CENT A BOLT, WALL PAPER 


Finer, 2 cents, 24% cents. Gold, A Pon Embossed, solid 
gold, 4 cents. Send stamp for 100 samples. 
REED, Wall Paper Jobber, Rochester, Pa 


us?! INS, i ANaOs. 


RUUatnscg nADizA eis als Vises 





ay 
and get the 
Customers 





Postmaster-General, 








MANDOLIN, 
New catalogue free. 
nts 
” Rochester, N.Y 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF HALLOW-E’EN 


By ALIce C. WILLARD 





ie H ALLOW-E’EN is the even- 
ores ing preceding Hallow-day, 
BH =f or All Saints’ Day, which is 
celebrated November Ist 
in honor of the conve: 
3 sion, in the seventh cen- 
a tury, of the Pantheon at 
Rome into a Christian 
place of worship. Pope 
Boniface IV dedicated this day to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs. 

Popular superstition has given the thirty- 
first day of October a peculiar character of its 
own, no other day of the year having so 
many and such strange customs attached to 
it. Witches, devils, fairies and disembodied 
spirits walk abroad on that night; charms 
and divinations attain their highest success 
with all and any who wish to try them. Al- 
though in some parts of the United States 
and Canada the Hallow-e’en customs are some- 
times observed by young people, north hing- 
land and Scotland may be said to be the birth- 
place and home of Hallow-e’en festivities. The 
customs of this night are much alike where- 
ever they are practiced. Nuts and apples are 
always in great demand, and enormous quan- 
tities of them are consumed. In the 
Mngland Hallow-e’en is sometimes called “ 
crack night.” Nuts are useful for another pur- 
pose than the one they are usually put to, 
The maiden who wishes to know which of her 











nut- 


lovers is faithful puts two nuts on the bars of 


the grate, naming 
either nut cracks, or flies off 
fire, that lover will prove 
either nut blazes or burns, 
ful, loving and true. 

Another way is to 


her lovers. 
the grateinto the 
unfaithful; but 
the lover is faith- 


them after 


place two nuts on the 
grate, naming one for the lover, the other for 
herself. If they burn together quietly, all 
will go smoothly and well in the courtship 


and marriage; but if they start away from 
each other, the hoped-for happy ending of 
the courtship will never oceur, 

Apples are used in several ways on Hal- 


low-e'en, the two most popular being, 
the attempting to take a bite out of an apple 
suspended by a string from the ceiling with- 
out touching it with the hands; and ducking 
forapples in a tub. This last feat is much 
more difficult to perform than it at first ap- 
pears to be. The tub is fullof water, the apples, 
with and without stems, floating temptingly 
on the top. Itdoes not look as if it would be 


perhaps, 


at all hard to pick one up with the teeth. But 
at the first attempt to seize it the tantalizing 
apple ducks its head under water, only to 


show its blooming cheeks on the opposite side 
of the tub a moment later. 

In Scotland the first ceremony of Hallow-e’en 
is the pulling, by each of the young people, 
of a stalk of kale. Each must pull the first 
stalk he comes to in the garden. Its being big 
or little, short or tall, straight or crooked, will 


foretell the size, shape and height of the fu 
ture husband or wife. The amount of earth 
that clings to the root will indicate the for- 
tune or dowry. 

Another superstition tells us that if one will 
take a candle, go alone in adark room and 
eat an apple before the looking-glass, the face 
of the future husband or wife will peep over 
the shoulder, and we can plainly see the re- 
flection of it in the glass. 

Still another superstition, which is quite 


common in Scotland and Lreland, and is men- 
tioned by Burns in his Hallow-e’en poem, was 


told to me years avo by a young Trish girl, 
who firmly believed in it. She said it was 
customary in the part of Treland where she 
had lived for a girl to go alone at midnight 
on Hallow-e’en — nearest kiln, taking with 
her a ball of blue yarn, Keeping hold of the 
| end, she ian B ball over into the kiln-pot, 
then winds the yarn into a new ball. As 
she nears the end, some one will hold 
the yarn and prevent her from winding 
any more of it, She then asks, ‘“ Who 
holds?” and in answer a voice will give 
the Christian and surname of her future 
husband. [f asked Katie, my informant, if 
her lover held the end when she tried wind 


ing the yarn, 
tone that he 


and she replied in an awe-strucis 
did; but frankly admitted that it 
frightened her so that she dropped the ball 
and ran home without waiting usk, * Who 
holds?” 

surns tells of a Hallow-e’en custom. Take 
three fill one with clean water, 
with inky or foul water, and leave one empty. 
Blindfold a person and lead him to the dishes, 


lo 


SAallecers | one 


where he dips his left hand into one of the 
three. If by chance he touches the clean 
water he will marry a maid; the black wate 
a widow; and the empty dish signifies that 
he will live and die a bachelor. 

Children born on Hallow-e'en are said to be 
able to see and converse with fairies, witches 


and other supernatural beings, which reminds 
me that |ouce went to adelightful imprompta 
and informal Hallow-e’en birthday party. The 
invitations were sent by telephone and mes 
senyer on the very morning of Hallow-e’en, 
and all arrangements and plans for the even- 
ing’s enjoyment were made on short notice, 
The rooms were lighted by candles instead of 
gas; pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns stood in unex 
pected places about the halls and rooms. The 
mantels were stacked with brightly-polished 
apples, and fancy dishes of nuts and raisins, 
grapes, oranges, figs, dates and home-made 
candies were set everywhere about the rooms, 
and every one was expected to help himself to 
anything he wanted at any time. Apples were 
suspended from the gas fixtures, the * luggies 
three’? were there, and quarts of chestnuts 
with which to discover, at the hard coal fires 
in the gr whether lovers were true or not, 
All the old customs which were practicable in 
modern parlors were tried. The festivities 
ended witha dance, and at half-past eleven we 
turned our faces homeward, to arrive in time 
to see, if possible, some of the strange sights 
which are supposed to appear on Hallow-e’en 
mar Wi verv witching time of night.” 


rates, 


and fresh. 


north of 


if 


A DESIGN FOR BURLAP PORTIERE 


By Florence FEerHerstone 


Ee OR this portiére one needs three and 
' halt i 


a yards of the best quality 
burlap; this can be had for fifteen 





cents a yard, The fringe and 
drawn work are colored a dull 
red, and it is much easier to do 





this before the threads are drawn. 
Therefore, your best plan is to 
first draw a thread eighteen inches from the 


end, which, when doubled and sewed up, 
gives you a heavy fringe of nine inches, 
Three inches from this draw another thread , 
ieave space of two inches for drawn work 
and again draw a thread; then leave a space 


of twenty inches for the painted border, draw 
a thread and leave space of two inches for 
second band of drawn work. Repeat this for 
the valance that falls over the top. 











T 
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Next proceed to paint the orchids in a bold, 


conventional manner in reds and yellows, 
making a background, as suggested, of palms 
done in grayish greens, The drawn work 
may be done last. For this use an ordinary 
twine, colored red. 

The best effects are produced on burlap 
with dyes. Forty cents will buy all the colors 
you require, These colors should be subdued 
by mixing. 

Dissolve a very small quantity—as they are 
very powerlful—of each in water, and bottle, 
pouring a few drops in a shallow dish and 
mixing as required w - n about to use them. 

If oil colors are used, they should be mixed 
with turpentine inste ad of oils, and put on 
very thin in all parts but high lights. 


-e- 


MUSICAL WHIST WITH LIVING CARDS 


N these when it is the fashion 
to understand and study whist, it 
is interesting to know that 
novelty for a bazar the gi 





days 


as a 


mime has 


heen intraduced as “ Musical 
oS Whist with Living Cards,” 
Four players are seated upon 


raised seats; a large, square cloth, 


on the floor or on a platform or stage, forms 
the card table. The cards are represented by 
persons in appropriate Costumes, and the 


gowns for the court cards may be very original. 


The clubs usually wear gray and white, the 
emblems being in’ black velvet, and have 
crowns of silver-gray and jet. Hearts wear a 
pretty shade of green, with white, and the 
emblems are in red. Spades are in pink with 
black velvet emblems; diamonds in yellow 
with deep red. The parts of the smaller cards 
may be taken by children in gowns of cream- 
white, and mob caps, the cards being indicated 


in Jarge charaeters onthe front of their dresses ; 
they may carry an immense card, two feet 
in leneth, and lung over the shoulders, hang 
ing in shield fashion in front, on which are the 
spots of the card, a card shoul hang at 
the back also and display the ordinary kind of 
of acard back. The cards enter to the music 
of amarch and are preeeded by two little pages 
clad in slashed satin suits, capes with ostrich 
ane carry 


or 


ane 


tips ing wands of silver. Shuflling, 
cutting and dealing are shown by a dance, and 
the cards then arrange themselves in front of 


their respective players. Each player indicates 
in turn the card to advance to the center, with 
musical accompaniment, The winning ecard 
of each trick leads the others to one corner of 
the square where they form in file, onset 
Closing up when six tricks are made on eith: 
side. At the conclusion of the game the tric ts s 
of the winning side lead off in ‘triumph those 
of the losing side. 


-“e- 


A NOVEL FLORAL BOOTH 
NOVEL 


4 seen it 


and original flower booth was 
a bazar recently. It was in the 
form of agondola, painted white, instead of the 
solemn regulation black. The prow was gild- 
ed, The part of the gondola which is always 
covered was leftopen, and a canopy surmount- 
ing upright poles made a graceful effect. 
White cheese cloth, gold tinsel fringe and gar- 
lands of smilax made pretty decorations. iy 
gondola was placed on supports to make i 
high enough for a table. 
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White Flannel} 


25 CENTS PER YARD | 
A fine quality of cream white 5 
flannel, 26 inches wide. Nearly all 
wool. Very desirable for family use. { 
Will be sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of the price, 
25 Cents per Yard 
Send for a sample of the best { 
flannel offered at the price. ) 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 








KOCH & CO.’S GUIDE OF 
| HOW TO BUY 


Dry Goods from New York 


s acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book 
of its kind published in New York, and contains over 
2,000 Wood-cuts and Lithographs of all articles useful 
and ornamental for the wear and adornmentof the 
person or the furnishing of a house, and at prices 
guarante ed to be the lowest in the t ted 
Sti Extraordinary. Inducements 
oflere vd to receive Goods tree of cha Fall 
and Winter Edition now ready, and mailed free 
upon application, to any one residing out of own 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO. 


West 125th St. duties New York 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN 


Combines Durability with Delightful Ease 
and Comfort 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 3 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
fy unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enc losing 25 cents, or 
5 cents for the better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
NAZARETH, PENNA. 


FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET 


Endorsed by Eminent Physi- 
cians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset 

No, 1 represents a high-necked 
waist. No.2 a low-necked one, 
often made with high back. No. 
% illustrates the “Flynt Hose 
Supporter,” adjusted each Side 
of the hip; also, the waistbands 
for the dress, and other skirts 
und drawers. No. 4is the Mother- 
hood and Nursing Waist. Nos.5 
aid 6 show how we underdress 
children. No. 7 indicates the 
warp threads of the fabrics as 
they cross at right angles in the 



























Vat 
Pat. 


dan. 6, 1874. 
Feb. 15, 1s76, 


back of every Flynt Waist, thereby insuring the best 
shoulder brace ever constructed, 

Our illustrated Manual, containing price-list and 
advice, sent free on application to 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Aye,, Boston, Mass, 
Custom Shirts Made at Home! 


From same system we use in our Cus- 
tom Work—best known—accom panied 
by complete instructions. Patterns 
Cut From Measure : Tissue paper, 
5ets.. Manilla paper (last for years) $1. 
We also make Best Grades of Custom 
Shirts, 6 for $9, #12, or $15, laundried by 
ourselves, Selfmeasurement blanks 
and instructions mailed for 4 cents in 
stamps. FREEMAN & CO., 21 and 
23 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Pr ple cninsain FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 
seams Will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents, 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
TRY FF, P.O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


NO MORE DULL SCISSORS. rite .chcors 
« ruff Scissors 
Sharpener will Sharpen the dullest shears or scissors 
quickly and do it better than any scissors-grinder. Any 
lady can use it. Sent postpaid, with full directions, for 
ouly 250, in Stamps or Silver. Pat'd Nov. 18,'90. Agents 
Wanted. W. Bb. WOODRUFF, Centerbrook, Conn. 


PURCHASING 


























Done in New York at the lowest price 
No commission asked, Address for 





circular, Many J. Curry, 261 West 20th St., New York. 
days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popular 
Ladies’ Tailoring System,  Hlustrated circular 
fres Room Magi ScaLte Co., Chicago, LL 





Manufactured by BERNARD 
MEYER, 151 Chambers 
Street, New York 

SEND FOR PRICE 


WEDDING CAK 
BOXES Last. 


TALKS To CHILDREN asout JESUS 
One of the most popular books ever published, Sells 
atsight. Credit given. Freight paid. Best book for 
the Holidays. Agents wanted also for other books 
and Bibles. R. H, WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


Thompson's Pocket Speller. Conven- 
ient Size to Carry in Vest Pocket. 
Containing 22,800 words and their definitions, given 
Hames of men and women, rules for use of capitals 
and punctuation marks, business forms, postal laws, 








| 


laws of etiquette, tables of weights and measures, 
erasable tablet for memorandums, ete. Price, bound 
fn American Russia leather, gilt edge, and indexed, 


50 cents; bound iu imitation seal, red edge and not 
indexed, 25 cents 

Sent prepaid on receipt of P. O. order, 
THIS JOUKNAL 


F. M. THOMPSON, Danbury, Conn. 
Agents wanted. Liberal discownt. 





MENTION 











This Flat Duster, made from softest downs, 
removes dust from 
Pianos or Finest 
Furniture without 
scratching or scattering the dust. Post- 
Woven-Down Duster Co., 39 W. Wash, St., Chicago, 






paid, 81,00, 





18th Kition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the y medy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. ; 
A. T. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Phiiada., Pa, 


« Every one should read this little book.” —Athen#um. 


I & BATH S.—Wholesale and Retail. 
Send for Circulars, 
eT E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ki \ he ( are Iie al lo 
aw Be le by dealer 
4 Subseribers who li nh the 
* A country will find in this Sup 
plement t ame varictics of 
wood sold in the la ul at a lower 
. ind m make their selections with 
confidence, ythin ne entirely a 
represented Phus the disappointment 
ymnetimes met with in « vith cata 
logue houses of uncertain character mia 
be avoided \\V fully moat all 
times, adjust any matter ol complaint 
Qur Supplement offers in 
fancy work materials the Ba 
highest grades at the lowest he 
prices. Etching, Filo, Rope H 
and) Embroidery, fast color — 
Silks in every shade, and a \ 
~% 
large and varied assortment 
of Stamped Linens » 
, / 
Books are one of the strong | 


features of our Premium De 

partment, “They are given as 
premiums, or sold at very low ’ 
We can furnish any book pub- ! 


/ 


rates, 

lished—whether on our list or not. 

All the standard works, family and teach 
ers’ Bibles, story-books for boys and yirls, 
anything —everything may be ordered 
ol us. 

Order soon as the Supplement is re- | 

ceived, Won't wait till the great December 


rush is bring ten thousand letters a 


nie 


day, all demanding immediate - 
attention, when the express C) 
company's vans and the over- £4 
crowded mail bags make ’ 


\ 


us 


impossible. 
rifts in toilet 


prompt deliveries 
Beautiful ¢ 





woods, dinner and tea a 
sets, all kinds of mechani- * em 
cal toys, writing tablets, 
jewelry, silver plated, and 
other household) wares, in 
fact everything desirable for 
Christmas gifts may — be 
secured \ 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING Co, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORTUNES can be INAUGURATED 


If you believe in Chieago Real Estate buy a 
lot from $175 to Sbo0 at Grithth, Chicago's 
Manufacturing Suburb, and call on me 
and see the property when you 





Attend the Inauguration, October a2ist, 
of THE WORLD’S FAIR 
1 Railroads, 2 Oil Pipe Lines, Chicago freight 
rates everywhere No other point has 
these advantages, 
Sent me secures the best unsold lot 1 
have, with So days for you to close pur 
Chase Monthly payments and Dis 
count for Cash. World’s Fair Souvenir 


with Terms and Phat Free 


Address GEO. H. HELBERG 
Room 6, 
Reference: National Bank of Illinois 


Ad. on second cover, August JOURNAL 


eee 


80 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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POZZONYDS 


SAFELY GARNERED 


By LILIAN Cl 


W \s your ( ld * aske 
vi e,”” t er Drie 
4 Ls pit? ‘ i i 


AX TON 



















He said the words with quiet nile 
I pa id wondered tor a while. acini 
I marveled at that quiet tone, 
In which no shade of row lay: 
And thought of darlings of my own, 
Qt lauvhine face iy 
And yet not one amon ill there fe ( 
Not one, [felt, that I could pare renoies gate frechies y 3 
0: oles ofl 
“You need not vrieve for me,” said he; ms oH ste wes oft 
| “Your litthke ones are not more ble d; 
This darling child, so dear to me, 
Has entered into rest 
Amid the joys that never fade, 
w dwells for aye, my little maid.’ 
ul 1 } | ve han "72, 
| Ur : vb u pha “ kie | ec only fromm ad 
Up the ale : better land. a Aes “edie Cosmetio 
Ti » where hi treasure lies. "by, ” Wtered to Ue 
ithaca ‘ext cxamihaham ar 3 tox, Sully tested 
Where with untiring, little teet, “ (er, pe 
She treads the City’s wondrous street 7 tumnberea res 
ber 7 Pure! —— 
“Your little ones,” he still went on, ee . 
* May live to feel life’s toil and care; 
But where my little child has vone, nee 
Thank God, no pain is there! 
gg ge Z ue eae f~necte' Saga A delicate, refreshing powder that will soften and_ refine 
Y deep Call a APAAISe. . 
" ae o the skin, and is not only a luxury, but a necessity of the toilet. 
lw coming years will changes bring ; ° Sas se : ‘ : 
Your little ones will older grow; Most powders roughen, and if their use is continued, completely 
But she is still the little thing : . 
face pay othe destroy the skin, 


Forever, in the higher place, 
She'll bear the dear and rf hanveless face.” 


POZZOM'S COMPLEMON POWDER 


Too true! Down here the years roll on, 
And hearts grow hardened and detiled 
She beareth vet—his little one : : , 
The pure heart of a child makes the face delicately smooth, and gives it that transparent 


No deeds 
A very blameless 


that he need wish undone ; 


little one clearness which is the great beauty of all naturally fine com 











bios i-siidiadencai- ceil plexions. It comes in brunette, pure white, and flesh tint. Price, 
fae ie fon OE, ase Oa es 150 cents. The above illustration shows the genuine Pozzoni's. 
o dim and sorrow with the pau : R ie ; . i are : 
Phat in this old world lies. Beware of all imitations and substitutes ; many are injurious. 
Too free from sin—too free from tears, j : 
To shadow with the toil of years. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
“We strive and argue here below | ‘““MAMMA’S DARLINGS”-—A handsome Lithograph, ‘‘ Mamma’s Darlings 
OF mysteries beyond our ken; mailed free to all readers of Tue Lapis’ Home JourNnant. This picture represents the 
But she, my little maid, doth know cute, bright and ever-changing expressions of childish countenances. every mother 
_ The things that puzzle men. should have a copy. lnelose 4 cents in stamps to pay postave. 
adhe — hee they have been clear Address, J. A. POZZONI & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
or many and for many a year. 
° | —— © 
O child whose feet have touched that strand | Pettit Comb Cleaner 
Be — the river's restless tide, } ‘ 
Speak to us of the Fatherland, ™Y j 
To light life’s eventide ! Cleans any sized Comb 
To guide us where thy feet have trod, in a few seconds 
Up to the unknown home of God. . a 
EFFECTIVE! STRONG! SIMPLE! 
*“*e- 
SOME THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING Druggists, Notions & Dry Goods Dealers keep them. 
: = F ‘ ‘ acc | _Hilustrated Circular » ill be forwarded if 
The total number of families in the United I ¥ M All, a | FOU SENS US YOUr BUGress On Postar 


| States in TS90 was 12,690,152. 


CoLUMBIAN MANUFACTURING Co,, 
P.O. Pox 1580, Philadelphia, Ia. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


the teeth and 


The term hand, used in) measuring horses, 


| means four inches, 





The world’s ty pe-w riter record of 182 words 
auominute is held by a woman. 

It is said that an acre of good fishing will Thoroughly cleanses 
| yield more food in a week than an aere of the 
| best land will yield in a year, 


purifies the breath. Used by people 


| Of the publie schools teachers in the United of refinement for over a quarter of 










your strength and time by “ ishing 
on a Board, but BUY 


WasteR’, 
ASHER. 


No family can afford to be with- 
out one, It is simple, hand- 
ome durable,saves much time 
and labor, and is guaranteed to 
satisfy vou. Over 200,000 in use, 

Special Inducemeuts to 
Energetic Agents. 

Address for prices, ete. 


HORTON MFG. CO., Fi ort Wayne, ‘Ind 


Mention 
this 
Paper. 












| States, more than sixty-five per cent. are 
ws a century. Sold Everywhere. 
There are 50,000 muscles in an elephant’s 
trunk, THE COLUMBIAN ARM CHAIR and SOFA BED 
. ‘ An invention of greater importance than the Folding 
The moon is on the average 238.818 miles Bed. Orders pouring in, Send for price-list and description 


distant from the earth. 


An infant at 
twentieth of the 
middle life. 


birth usually weighs one 
weight it ought to attain in 





Sez pelle fertS 
ae SS 
THE LARGEST STORE ON EARTH 
Sole sae 


apes. CHICAGO, ILL. '.4r"s, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
Send for our Mammoth Ses Goods Catalogue 
A Beautiful Chair, Reclining Chair, tnvalid Chair, 
Comfortable Bed 








is occupied by Mnelish-speaking people. 








| 

One-fourth of the land surface of the globe | 
| 

| 


The pure gold in gold coins of the United | 








With Eureka Air Valve 
steam radiator you 
avoid leakage of steam or water, 
all cracking in the pipes, 


“an 
throughout the winter. 
sample. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 


HODGE BROS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





LADIES, KEEP WARM. 


on youl 
vet heat quickly, 


Is auto. 
matic, and needs no attention 
Send for 


States is worth the face value of the coins. 
UNIQUE PAT, COMBINED BILL FOLD & PURSE, ‘ 
Tudependent places for coin, bills and eartickets; 

Flexible and Light; No metal parts to vet out of 

order. Ask vour dealer for it or LT will send sam- 

ples at following prices: 


The world’s production of gold in 1891 was 
6,010,000 ounces; of silver 140,865,000 ounces, 


| 
about 420,000,000 | 





dad | ah @ ‘alf. Se; 
rhere are supposed to be . ‘ Morocco, Calf. Seal. 
| Christians in the world. Gee £3 Bein Bh tn eitver 8 2 sets, aa #00 at? 
’ F No. 13x “ ne m 0.85 1.65 2.25 
It is said that America an women spend an- No. 1332‘ $10 =“ 20 “ 1.00 2.00 2.50 








Prices lowest; 
best. Send for catalog 
. and price-list. 

MARK?S ARJU PTABI, E CHAIR CO, 
930 Broadway, New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicag 





Best Chair on Earth 


Over 50 changes of po- 


sition. Easily adjusted. 
Light, neat, indestru 
tible and 


Decidedly Comfortable 


quality 








nually on powder, lotions, creams, extracts, J. S. TOPHAM, 123) Pa. Ave. Washington,D.C, 
ete, "$6,000,000. . " a Patented Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention ‘Tue Lanes’ Home Jourat 
January 30th, 1892. Patented January oth, Isf2. 
The world has had 66.627,842,237,075,266 


inhabitants since the beginning of time. 


Getting on in the World (63d Thousand) 
YOUR BOY NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It warns and encourages with a plain recital of the failures and 
triumphs of eminent men of every class and calling. A book of 
| interesting facts that the boy will read. By William Mathews, LL. D. 


the | 12mo, cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 


To collect 
clover 
nectar. 


a pound of clover honey 62,000 


Cc blossoms must be deprived of their 


There are over a million species of insects 
in the world, 


| 








The new British coinage will bear 





Send to UFFORD & SON, 
12 West Street, Boston, for circulars 


LA 
DIES 


‘“‘PAPIER MACHE DRESS FIGURES” 
WARKANTED EXACTLY ONE'S SIZE AND SHAPE 


Send for our new catalogue. Books sent 


sid on receipt of price. 


Queen’s head without a crown. | Books direct from the publisher to the reader. 


| _ prepa 


It is estimated that there are now 150,000,000. | 
'§. C. GRIGGS & CO.., Publishers, Chicago, III. 


° > . zi . . | Mention THE Lanprrs’ 
copies of the Bible in circulation. Home JoURNAr. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






= 


00 NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, 


Durable and the 
glass package 


consumer 
With every 


pays for no tin or 
purchase. 





| 





HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 








SOMETHING NEW 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


This Temple 
printed in attractive colors 
mounted on '4-inch board, 
I’ X18 inches and dissected, 
The Ten Commandments com 
pose the steps. On each block 
is a book of the Bible with 
number of chapters. On re 
verse side is found the map of 
Palestine. With each Temple 
we furnish a folder of 150 Bible 
questions, auswers and refer 


is beautifully 





ences. It is a Sunday amuse- 
ment, both interesting and 
amusing for children of all 


ages. Sent, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price, $1.25. Single 
folders, 10c. Agents wanted 
for Holiday Work. 

From Bishop John H. Vincent, 
D. vb. » D3 











’ 


“Chautauqua, N. Y., July 15, 1891. 
The Temple of Knowledge is a very ingenious device. 
I think it would be an admirable help in every home. 
Faithfully yours, JOHN H. VINCENT. 


Address, ALICE J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
349 N. Academy St., Galesburg, Ill. 


If You 





once taste fowl, meats, 
bread, cake, baked beans, 
or anything roasted 
or baked in the 


gExcelsior” 





you will know what perfect cooking 
is. A greatsaving in food and work. 

Made of Planished Steel, AGENTS 
Seven Sizes. Send for Book, etc. | WANTED 


M.F. Koenig & Co. fazicton’Pa. 
SAVE $3.00 


WHY NOT ? 


Buy 











While they last 


oun NEW 
Polished Antique Oak 
BOOK CASE 


With Handsome Carving, 





Adjustable Shelves 
BRASS ROD 
Holds 200 Books 
66 inc he s High 
36 . Wide 
12 " Deep 





For $5, packed and Freight 
prepaid by 


WALTER HILL CO. 


21S Wabash Ave. 





« Chieaxo 











Used only on 
first-class stoves 


Sold by all Stove and 
Hardware Dealers 
Sample by Mail, 30 Cents 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 
INVALID LIFTER 


WANTED — Every helpless invalid to know that they 
ean be lifted, and moved froma bed toa rolling-chair, 
or frout one position to another, or in and out of a car 
ringe, With perfect case and safety, by the use of The 
Cutting & Stelle INVALID LIPTER, A helper that 
never grows weary. A wonderfulinvention! Mention 
this to helpless invalids. Pamphlet, four cents in stamps. 
J. B. KING, Hudson, Ohio 


Heavily 
Nickel 
Plated, 








WHEEL 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s self 
in.comfortably, 
reliable sort. Send 
With cut prices on 

Quote 


and CRIPPLES. 


or be pushed about 
easily, and of the 
> stanip for catalog 
® all styles and sizes 
Howmet Jounnat 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William Street, New York 


The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CLUB 


Will be sent to anyone on receipt of 10 cents. 
direct from them and you will save money 
best goods at the least cost. Organized 1886. 
in every state of the Union, 


179 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Refer to JomN WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General, 
and Go. W. CHriLps, proprietor Philadelphia Ledger 
Send ‘-page pamphlet to EK, S. Johnston's 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE CENT A BOLT, WALL PAPER 


‘iner, 2 cents, 24% cents. Gold, P Embossed, solid 
oe f cents. Send stamp for 100 samples. 
REED, Wall Paper Jobber, Rochester, Pa 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF HALLOW-E’EN 


By Auice C. WILLARD 














i Ph) ALLOW-E’EN is the even- 

; A” ing preceding Hallow-day, 

! =fq or All Saints’ Day, which is 

| & celebrated November Ist, 
| if 4 in honor of the conver- 
é sion, in the seventh cen- 
tury, of the Pantheon at 

Rome into a Christian 

place of worship. Pope 


Boniface IV dedicated this day to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs. 

Popular superstition has given the thirty- 
first day of October a peculiar character of its 


|} own, no other day of the year having so 
| many and such strange customs attached to 
it. Witches, devils, fairies and disembodied 


spirits walk abroad on that night; 
and divinations attain their highest success 
with all and any who wish to try them. Al- 
though in some parts of the United States 
and Canada the Hallow-e'en customs are some- 


charms 





times observed by young people, north Eng- 
land and Scotland may be said to be the birth- 
place and home of Hallow-e’en festivities. The 
| customs Of this night are much alike where- 


ever they are practiced. Nuts and apples are 
always in great demand, and enormous quan- 
tities of them are consumed. In the 
Kngland Hallow-e’en is sometimes called * 
crack night.” Nuts are useful for another pur- 
than the one they are usually put to. 
The maiden who wishes to know which of her 


} SC 


the grate, naming 
either nut cracks, 


her 
the grateinto the 


them after 
or tlies off 


Another way isto place two nuts on 
grate, naming one for the lover, the other for 
herself. If they burn together quietly, all 
will go smoothly and well in the courtship 


the 


low-e’en, the two most popular being, perhaps, 
the attempting to take a bite out of an apple 


suspended by a string from the ceiling with- 
out touching it with the hands; and ducking 
forapples in a tub. This last feat is much 
more difficult to perform than it at first ap- 


pears tobe, The tub is fullof water, the apples, 
with and without stems, floating temptingly 
onthe top. Itdoes not look as if it would be 


at all hard to pick one up with the teeth. But 
at the first attempt to seize it the tantalizing 
apple ducks its head under water, only to 


show its blooming cheeks on the opposite side 
of the tub a moment later, 

In Scotland the first ceremony of Hallow-e’en 
is the pulling, by each of the young people, 
of a stalk of kale. Each must pull the first 
stalk he comes to in the garden. Its being big 
or little, short or tall, straight or crooked, will 
foretell the size, shape and height of the fu 





ture husband or wife. The amount of earth 
that clings to the root will indicate the for- 
tune or dowry. 

| Another superstition tells us that if one will 


|} take a candle, go alone in adark room and 
| eat an apple before the looking-glass, the face 
| of the future husband or wife will peep over 


the shoulder, and we can plainly see the re- 


flection of it in the glass. 

Still another superstition, which is quite 
common in Scotland and Lrel and, and is men- 
tioned by Burnsin his Hallow-e'en poem, was 

| told to me years avo by a young Irish girl, 
who firmly believed im it. She said it was 
| customary in the part of Treland where she 
had lived for a girl to go alone at midnight 
on Hallow-e’en tothe nearest kiln, taking with 


| hera ball of blue yarn. Keeping hold of the 
end, she throws the ball over into the kiln-pot, 


then winds the yarn into a new ball. As 
she nears the end, some one will) hold 
the yarn and = prevent her from winding 
any more of it. She then asks, ‘ Who 
holds?” and in answer a yoice will give 
the Christian and surname of her future 
husband. [ asked Katie, my informant, if 
her lover held the end when she tried wind 
ing the yarn, and she replied in an awe-strues 





tone that he did: but frankly admitted that it 
frightened her so that she dropped the ball 
} and ran home without waiting to ask, * Who 


holds?” 

Burns tells of a Hallow-e'en custom. Take 
three fill one with clean water, 
with inky or foul water, and leave one empty. 
Blindfold a person and lead him to the dishes, 
where he dips his left hand into one of the 
three. If by chance he touches the 
water he will marry a maid; the black water 
a widow; and the empty dish signifies that 
he will live and die a bachelor, 

Children born on Hallow-e'en 
able and converse with fairies, witches 
and other supernatural beings, which reminds 
me that | once went to adelightful impromptu 
and informal Hallow-e’en birthday party. The 
invitations were sent by telephone and mese 
senger on the very morning of Tallow-e'en, 
and all arrangements and plans for the even- 
ing’s enjoyment were made on short notice, 
The rooms were lighted by candles instead of 
gas; pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns stood in unex- 
pected places about the halls and rooms. The 
mantels were stacked with brightly-polished 
apples, and fancy dishes of nuts and. raisins, 
grapes, oranges, dates and home-made 
candies were set everywhere about the rooms, 
and every one was expected to help himself to 
anything he wanted at any time. Apples were 
suspended from the gas fixtures, the * luggies 
three” were there, and quarts of chestnuts 
with which to discover, at the hard coal fires 
in the grates, whether lovers were true or not, 
All the old customs which were practicable in 
modern parlors were tried. The festivities 
ended witha dance, and at half-past eleven we 
turned our faces homeward, to arrive in time 
| to see, if possible, some of the strange sights 
{ which are supposed to appear on Hallow-e’en 


j at the very witching time of night.” 


SAUCOCTS : one 


cieanh 


are said to be 
to see 


figs 





north of 


lovers is faithful puts two nuts on the bars of 
lovers. If 


lire, that lover will prove unfaithful; but if 
either nut blazes or burns, the lover is faith- 
ful, loving and true. 


and marriage; but if they start away from 
each other, the hoped-for happy ending of 
the courtship will never occur. 

Apples are used in several ways on Hal- 


A DESIGN FOR BURLAP PORTIERE 


By FLORENCE FETHERSTONE 
<> OR this portiére one needs three and 
, a half yards of the best quality 
burlap; this can be had for fifteen 
cents a yard. The fringe and 
>» drawn work are colored a dull 
SS red, and it is much easier to do 
this before the threads are drawn. 
Therefore, your best plan is to 
first draw a thread eightee inches from the 
end, which, when doubled and sewed up, 
gives you a heavy fringe of nine inches. 
Three inches from this draw another thread , 
ieave space of two inches for drawn work 
and again draw athread; then leave a space 
of twenty inches for the painted border, draw 
a thread and leave space of two inches for 
second band of drawn work. Repeat this for 
the valance that falls over the top. 
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Next proceed to paint the orchids in a bold, 


corventional manner in reds and yellows, 
making a background, as suggested, of palms 
done in grayish greens. The drawn work 
may be done last. For this use an ordinary 
twine, colored red. 

The best effects are produced on burlap 
with dyes. Forty cents will buy all the colors 
you require, These colors should be subdued 
by mixing, 

Dissolve a very small quantity—as they are 
very powerful—of each in water, and bottle, 
pouring a few drops in a shallow dish and 
mixing as required when about to use them. 

If oil colors are used, they should be mixed 
With turpentine instead of oils, and put on 
very thin in all parts but high lights. 


-e- 


MUSICAL WHIST WITH LIVING CARDS 


N these when it is the fashion 
to understand and study whist, it 
is interesting to know that as a 


days 






novelty for a bazar the game has 

heen introduced as “ Musical 

‘“ Whist with Living Cards.” 
eS Four players are seated upon 
raised seats; a large, square cloth, 

on the floor or on a platform or stage, forms 
the card table. The cards are represented by 


persons in appropriate costumes, and the 
gowns forthe court cards may be very original. 
The clubs usually wear gray and white, the 
emblems being in black velvet, and have 
crowns of silver-gray and jet. Hearts wear a 
pretty shade of vreen, with white, and the 
emblems are in red. Spades are in pink with 
black velvet emblems; diamonds in yellow 
with deep red. The parts of the smaller cards 
may be taken by children in gowns of cream- 
white, and mobeaps, the cards being indicated 
in large characters on the front of their dresses ; 
they may carry an immense card, two feet 
in leneth, and hong over the shoulders, hang 
ing in shield fashion in front, on which are the 
spots of the card, and a card shoul hang at 
the back also and display the ordinary kind of 
of acard back. The cards enter to the music 
of amarch and are preeeded by two little pages 
clad in slashed satin suits, capes with ostrich 
tips, and carrving wands of silver. Shuffling, 
cutting and dealing are shown by a dance, and 
the cards then arrange themselves in front of 
their respective players. Each piayer indicates 
in turn the eard to advance to the center, with 
musical accompaniment, The winning ecard 
of each trick leads the others to one corner of 
the square where they form in file, and so on 
closing up when six tricks are made on eithy 
side. At the conclusion of the game the tricks 
of the winning side lead off in triumph those 
of the losing side. 


7eer 


A NOVEL FLORAL BOOTH 
NOVEL 


4 seen at 


and original flower booth was 
a bazar recently. It was in the 
form of agondola, painted white, instead of the 
solemn regulation black. The prow was gild- 
ed, The part of the gondola which is always 
covered was leftopen, and a canopy surmount- 
ing upright poles made a graceful effect. 
White cheese cloth, gold tinsel fringe and gar- 
lands of smilax made pretiy decorations. The 
gondola was placed on supports to make it 
high enough for a table. 
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White Flannel} 


| 25 CENTS PER YARD } 
1A fine quality of cream white ) 
flannel, 26 inches wide. Nearly all ? 
? wool. Very desirable for family use. 
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‘ Will be sent free of postage on re- ) 

, ceipt of the price, ) 

) 25 Cents per Yard , 

» Send for a sample of the best { 
flannel offered at the price. ? 

» 

{ SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. | 
| BOSTON, MASS. Q 





KOCH & CO.’S GUIDE OF 
HOW TO BUY 


Dry Goods from New York 


s acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book 
of its kind published in New York, and contains over 
2,000 Wood-cuts and Lithographs of all articles useful 
and ornamental for the wear and adornmentof the 
person or the furnishing of a house, and at prices 
guaranteed to be the lowest in the United 
States, 3. Extraordinary 
otfered to ive Goods tf 
and Winter Edition 
upon applicati 














now ready, ¢ € 
ion, to any one residing out of 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO. 
West 125th St. evutne New York 


& 7th Aves. 
Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with Delightful Ease 
and Comfort 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 





own 





made. Sizes, 3 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 





to us for sample, 
© cents for the 


enclosing 25 cents, or 
better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
NAZARETH, PENNA, 


FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET 


Endorsed by Eminent Physi- 
cians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset 

No, 1 represents a high-necked 


co. 





waist. No.2 a low-necked one, 
often made with high back. No, 
% illustrates the “Flynt Hose 


Supporter,”’ 


adjusted each side 
of the hip; 


also, the waistbands 
for the dress, and other skirts 
and drawers. No. 4is the Mother- 
hood and Nursing Wuist. Nos.5 
woud 6 show how we underdress 
children. No. 7 indicates the 
warp threads of the fabrics as 
they cross at right angles in the 








Vat. Jun. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb, 15, 1876. 


back of every Flynt Waist, thereby insuring the best 
shoulder brace ever construeted, 

Our illustrated Manual. containing price-list and 
advice, sent free on application to 


MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Aye,, Boston, Mass, 
Custom Shirts Made at Home! 


From same system we use 
tom Work—best known—accompanied 
by complete instructions. Patterns 
Cut From Measure: Tissue paper, 
75 cts.) Manilla paper (last for years) $1. 
We also make Best Grades of Custom 
Shirts, 6 for $0, #12, or $15, laundried by 
ourselves, Selfimeasurement blanks 
and instructions mailed for 4 cents in 
stamps. FREEMAN & CO., 21 and 
23 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A bp FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 
seams Will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents. 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
TRY P.O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


NO MORE DULL SCISSORS. fiir sticors 
« ruff Scissors 
| Sharpener will sharpen the dullest shears or scissors 
quickly and do it better than any scissors-grinder. Any 
lady can use it. Sent postpaid, with full directions, for 
only 25c, in Stamps or Silver. Pat'd Novy. 18,'9. Agents 
Wanted. W. EE. WOODRUFF, ¢ ‘enterbrook, Conn, 


PURCHASING 





in our Cus- 














iT. 











Done in New York at the lowest prices. 
No commission asked, Address for 








circular, Mary J. CURRY, 261 West 2th St., New York. 
days on trial, Rood'’s Magic Seale, the popular 
Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated circular 
free Roop Magi Scaue Co., Chicago, IIL 





M: oe iwtured by BERNARD 
YER, 151 Chambers 


WEDDING CAK 
BOXES street, +34 ™ 


TALKS To CHILDREN asout JESUS 
One of the most popular books ever published. Sells 
atsight. Credit given. Freight paid. Best book for 
the Holidays. Agents wanted also for other books 
and Bibles. R. H, WOODWARD &CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


Thompson's Pocket Speller. Conven- 
ient Size to Carry in Vest Pocket. 
Containing 22,800 words and their definitions, given 
Hames of men and women, rules for use of capitals 
and punctuation marks, business forms, postal laws, 


LIstT. 













fi 
i 
: 


q 





laws of etiquette, tables of weights and measures, 
erasable tablet for memorandums, ete. Price, bound 
in American Russia leather, gilt edge, and indexed, 
60 cents; bound in imitation seal, red edge and not 
indexed, 25 cents 


Sent prepaid on receipt of P. O. order. 
THIS JOUKNAL 


F. M. THOMPSON, Danbury, Conn. 
Agents wanted. 


MENTION 





Liberal discount. 





This Flat Duster, made from soft« 
removes dust from 
Pianos or Finest 
Furniture without 
scratching or scatteriug the dust. Post- 
Woven-Down Duster Co., 39 W. Wash. St., Chicago. 


st downs 


| 


paid, 81,00, 





18th dition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps.) 


| THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Re medy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. BR 
A. T. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Pntinda., Pa, 


“* Every one should read this little book."—Atheneum. 


BA TH S.—Wholesale and Retail. 
Send for Circulars, 
| a RT cl 
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PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 
Posted before you 
purchase Furniture. 

(5 ~ { Send for illustrated 
catalogue with prices 

mailed free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO. 


553 to 571 Fulton Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





SEND FOR 


younstows MODERN HOMES 


BEFORE BUILDING 


Price S2200 


Artistic in Design, com 
plete in all Modern Ime 
provements, 40 designs 
of homes costing from 
to $700, with full) desecrip- 
tion, estimates and floor 
plans. Book 9x 12, bound in 
half cloth. 


Price 81.00, by Mail 


W. K. JOUNSTON, Architect 
6140 “The Temple” Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SSO 












300,000 already sold 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pin. 


Curls or Crimps the hair almost 
instantly Without heat or moisture, 
Complete set of six pins sent pre- 
paid for 15 cents, Beautifully col- 
ored 16 page Souvenir Album ot 
the Worlds Fair sent to anyone 
sending us a club order for ten 
sets. Agents wanted inevery town. 
Send 4 cents stamps for sample 
pin, and agents terms and club offers. Address, 
The Rushforth Pin Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


A free trip to the World’s Fair 


and return with 14 days’ board and incidental ex- 

penses, or the Cash Equivalent will be given 

to the agent whose sales between October 15th, 

1892, and October 15th, 1893, aggregate the most. 

4 is offered in addition to our 
This Inducement liberal commission as an in- 

centive to our old agents, and for new ones to 
engage With us in selling Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Lace Curtains, Holiday Novelties, Stamped 
Linens, etc. 
f’ ; required, only the endorsement of 
Capital some responsible party, as we furnish 
stock to the amount of $100.00, 


Our Employment 
comfortable income. 
$1,319.76 a,jamnet bv 

REFERENCE: The National Bank of Illinois. 
FOR PARTICULARS address the 
WESTERN AGENTS SUPPLY CO. 


238-240-242 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, DL. 





No 


has opened a way for hun- 
dreds of ladies to earn a 


one agent in twelve 





& WORLD'S FAIR CUIDE FREE. 

ontains map of Chicago and Exposition grounds 
and picture and description of all the Fair build- 
ings. Authentic and as good as those sold for50cts. 
Wesendit freeif you mention this paper andask 
for free plat of our 150 lots on $4 monthly pay: 
ments at GRIFFITH, Chicago’s coming fac- 
tory suburb, if yor also promise to show the plat 
to five other persons. Willyoudoit? Write to-day. 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 490 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, LiL 














cuuse of the famine there, 


Mout It is customary to lave the date of the en 
vavement, and the initials of the engaved, engraved 
Upon the engagement ring, 


NANNII A young girl is not supposed to do any en- 
tertaining on ber own aecount until she bas been for 
mally iitroduced into society, 


Progressive The Lick Observatory at 
Hiumilton, California, possesses 
the refracting kind in the world, 


Mount 
the largest telescope of 


Reaper The climate of Mnglandi 
tions of heat and cold, and i 
Phe summers are 


ubject to varia 
aptto be very changeable, 
hort and warn, 


SEVERAL Gines The Journantwill 
earefully prepared article giving 
choice of books fora girls reading. 


KANKAKER--The Venus de Medici was five fect five 
Inches in height, and this is held, by artists and sculptors 
“enerally, to be the perfect stafure for women, 


W. X.Y. ‘The name “Tuxedo” is said to be a eor 
ruption of “duek cedars.” the place being surrounded 
by cedar trees and noted for its duck shooting. 


hortly publish a 
advice upon the 


Puss It is altogether wrong fora virl to take the in 
itiative in any way If the gentleman wishes to call 
upon you he should ask your permission to do so. 


Surscriben—Postmasters of the lower classes, ex 
cept the fourth, are paid according to the amount of 
postage stamps sold at their respective post-ofliees. 


N.C. Tea is grown in South Carolina and California, 
but nottoany great extent. The work so fir has been 
largely experimental but good results are anticipated, 


taALeIGnH—“ Flotsam and jetsam” is a legal phrase 
for wreckage, implying that which is floating upon the 
water, and also that whieh is washed up on the shore. 


M. V.F.—A letter dated the “tenth ultimo” refers 
to the tenth of the preceding month; “instant” refers 
to the present month, and ** proxime” 
one, 


Monin We really do not know which one of our 
President's wives had red hair; perhaps Mrs. Madison 


to the coming 


had. It is said of her that she was a very beautiful 
blonde, 

SEVERAL Lapres—-If you will send stamped ad- 
dressed envelopes to this department we will place 


you in Communication 


: with a 
company. 


reliable life insurance 


MaAMIk-—Robert Burns wrote the poem “To Mary in 
Heaven.” It is said that the verses were addressed to 
his first sweetheart, Mary Campbell, who died while 
quite young. 


Marcuerire Mr. W. D. Towells, whose new serial 
story is shortly to appear in the JouRNAL, is the Mr. 
llowells who wrote “The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
and“ April HLopes.” 


ANN ArBnor—Mrs. Burton IHarrison is a“ real per- 
son.’ Sheis the wife of Mr. Burton Harrison, a well 
known New York lawyer, and is the mother of twosous. 
She resides in New York City. 


ANITA—If you ean sing why should you refuse when 
you are asked? Accede at once to the request of your 
friends, do the best you can with as little effort as possi 
ble, and you cannot fail to please, 


LivrLe Matp—Try and avoid parties of all sorts un 
til your school days are over, excepting, of course, dur- 
ing your holidays. “Karly to bed and early to rise” 
should be the school-girl’s motto. 


Maupe—The practice of placing toothpicks upon the 
dining table has never obtained among cultivated 
people. Toothpicks are rarely seen in the dining-room 


of a private house. The reason is obvious. 

_ YouNG HouskkKEEPER—Poultry that is dry picked 
is the best; poultry that has been scalded before being 
picked may be recognized by the skin, which will be 
smooth, and drawn very tightly over the flesh, 


FLEURETTA—A_ vessel sailing around the world to 
the east gains a day because she is going into the sun- 
rise; sailing west, she loses a day. (2) The distance 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook is 2855 miles, 


“Nan? —"*P. PLC.” is an abbreviation of a French 
phrase, pour prendre conge, and means * to take leave.” 
Its use upon a visiting card indicates that the caller has 
come to say good-bye, ‘to take leave,” preparatory to 
leaving town. 


JOURNAL READER—We have endeavored in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL to cover the question of card etiquette 
completely, so as to include answers to the many in- 
quiries that have been addressed to this department 
upon the subject. 


L. M. A.—When waiting upon the table the waitress 
should hand the plates on the left side and remove 
them on the right. Sheshould be careful not to remove 
the dishes between courses, until all the guests shall 
have finished eating. 


and its work muy be had, 


Mrcnican We think the exercise a woman gets in 
housework is the very best that she can have, unless it 
should entail heavy lifting. (2) Teach your little girls 
to help the servants and to put the finishing touches to 
everything about the house: teach them to be useful: 
the ornamental is easily learned, 


S. H.C. In ancient times gloves not 
inachurceh beenuse the Real Presence in the 
bread and wine was supposed to be upon the 
Itis probably from asurvival of this rule that 
pulians receive the consecrated bread in the ¢ 
lon service in their ungloved hands, 


were uffered 
form of 

altar. 
Iepiseo 
ropeeuiin 


IpLer—The “ Brook Farm” experiment wa 
operative social, educational and agricultural os 
tion Which was begun in DMi under the lead of Georc 
Ripley, a Unitarian clergyvinan, and his wit It was 
discontinted in P47, partly for financial reasons, & Brook 
Farm” was located about eight miles from: Boston, 


it (Or 


subi zin 


CORRESPONDENT — If vou are wise you will pay no 


attention to advertisements concerning money in the 
english Court of Chancery for American heir \dver- 
tisers Who claim that they cnn locate such money Ciiones 
Which has no existence, in fet) are usually unprincipled 


persons, Whose interest ceases as 
few, 


oon as they receive a 


MANY Giris The subject of kissing cannot be dis 
eussed in this column, and we must counsel our girl 
renders against addressing amy questions 
this matter to us. Poetry is defined as “Something 
Which cannot be said in prose,” and kissing is something 
of the same sort; in any ease we ar determined to 
leave the * kiss” to the poets, and confine our answers 
to prose questions, 


B. A. wT. 

“A sacred burden is this life ve bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 
were lines addressed to some young men on 
college by Frances Anne Kemble. 


Decerinige tpn 


leaving 


NetTTi“x—A simple form for a regret would he the 
following: “ Mr. and Mrs. Smith regret exceedingly 
that they will be unable to accept the very kind invita 
tion of Mrs. Brown to meet Miss Jones at 
Saturday, June sixth, at seven o'clock, 

262 Bencon Street, 

May the twenty-second 
Kighteen hundred and ninety-two. 


dinner, on 


New Surpscriner—The only way to get a musical 
composition on the market, witheut cost, is through 
one of the large music publishers in either New York, 
joston, Philadelphia or Chicago. Send your song to 
one of these publishing houses and if they offer to pub 
lish it accept their offer gladly; an unknown writer 
cannot hope for pay, no matter how meritorious his 
composition may be. Why not try for one of the 
JOURNAL prizes? 





A Reaper—We cannot takeany notice of anonymous 
letters. Any person who objects to an answer given in 
this department should write, giving his authority for 
differing with us, and enclosing astamped, selfaddressed 
envelope which will ensure hint a prompt reply. and 
also our authority for the answer, which in his opinion 
we have given incorrectly. We should like to encour 
age criticism of this sort, but it must come to us ina 
straightforward manner, 


ARIZONA—Girls in the Eastern States have to work 
just as hard to make a living as girls in the far western 
ones can possibly have todo. Do not allow yourself to 
imagine that life is easier in one place than in another, 
Do not shirk the duties that lie close to your hands; you 
will not find any easier ones if you come East without 
money, influence or friends; work of all kinds is be- 
coming very complicated, and it is only the skilled 
laborer who can command high wages. 


Lvcy—The lines which you reter to are as follows: 
Married in white, vou have chosen all right. 
Married in gray, you will go far away. 

Married in black, you will wish yourself back. 
Married in red, you will wish vourself dead. 
Married in green, ashamed to be seen, 
Married in blue, he will always be true. 
Married in yellow, ashamed of your fellow. 
Married in brown, you will live out of town. 


Married in pink, your spirits will sink. a 


LORAINE—Atan afternoon tea,or at any large re- 
ception, the guests do not say good-bye to the hostess, 
they quietly withdraw. At these functions the guests 
hand their cards to the servant at the door. (2) Itis 
not necessary to make a “party call” after an after- 
noon tea, but it is absolutely necessary to do so after 
dinners, parties, balls, etc. You must always leave 
your card when making a call. (3) You may take your 
refreshments without removing your glove, but it would 
be in very bad form to use your coffee spoon to separate 
cake and avoid soiling your gloves. If you are not 
given a fork for the purpose decline the cake. The re- 
freshments served at afternoon teas are usually of a 
kind that will soil neither fingers nor gloves, ‘. 
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THE WILKINSON CO. 


Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ALL PAPER itt Miiipies. “ascents to stn 
a will buy elegant paper and 


Papers hanger’s large 
i Address 


border for larwe 


soliciting suniple bo 


> COILS, 


K.W. P.Co., 145-7 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 








CLAXTON’S 
Patent. 


EAR CAP. 


For remedying Prominent 
Ears, Preventing Disfig- 
urement in after life, 

Inall sizes, 
Send measure nround head 

MW above ears: aise from bottom of lobe 
Wofearover hend to bottom of other 

ear, not underchin. Price $1.25, 


BEST & CO. 


Liliputian Bazaar, 
Whe adquarters for 
60-62 


iat 


Children’s Supplies, 


West 23d Street, New York. 





FREE FOR A POSTAL. 


Tx: FLAIR 


AND 


ITS 


CARE 


A little attention to the Scalp 
Will remove discomfort. 


+The Cause .: 


Dandruff, Dryness, 
Itching, Irritations 
Of the Scalp 


Explained 


By leading Dermatologists 
and Physicians, and the 
remedy prescribed 


In a little booklet which we mail FREE. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
29 Central St., Boston. 


Your address on a postal secures it. 
It WILL bring you comfort. 











Natural Curly Bangs, $3. Parted 
Bangs or Waves, for Elderly Ladies, 
$5.50 to $6.00. Switches, $1.00 to $10.00, 
according to length and quality of 
hair. Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, $8.00 
to $25.00. Send sample hair. 

B. C. STREHL & CO. 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OCTOBER, 1892 


THE GENUINE 
ALL BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK. 


eware of imitations 


OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES 
From $10.00 To $75.00 





JANES & KIRTLAND, Special! New York City Agents 
liv t Beekma 


” to 116 n Street. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An \deal Complexion Soap 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 


unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stampsand receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 

SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap, 





“Dinner 
is Served 


But the Soup spoiled it all— 
Should have used “White Label.” 


WHITE LABEL | 
THE sOUPS | 


rt ONLY INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


Send 10 Cents, or name and address of your Grocer with 
this clipping, and 6 cents for sample can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
HANSAS CITY. MO. 







ed 


17 Vanigrias. 








& = Palmer Cox's 
To Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com- 
plete Outfit for $1.00 


16 Rubber Stamps of the very 
funniest BROWNIES, (same 
size as cut in advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted ( 186.) 
by Mr. Cox, ink pad, 200 pages 
paper— allsecurely packed in 
neat woocen box. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, send us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
se4 Lake St., CHICAGO. 























ON EASY 


CLES 





free. ‘Agis. wanted. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 80 GSt., Peoria, iil 


PAYMENTS 
All makes new or 2d 
hand. Lowest price guaranteed.Largest 
7 stock and oldest dealers in U.S. Cata. 









7 TTY, 5% ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
end) / oA Perfect in every respect: 
oO O° Long soft fur. Silver White 
e s ae Grey. Suitable for any 


:Parlor or Reception Tall. 
or a large »4 Moth proof, 


UR LAWRENCE, BUTLER 
& BENHAM, 
270 High St., Columbus, O, 
Our illustrated bookon 
Carpets and Cure 
tains, free. 


















Wall Paper. 


Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ 
sent Free, | White Blanks 3c. 
New Golds - - 9c. 

Embos’d Golds 1c. 
Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send bust- 
ness card for our 
large Sample Books 
by express, 


AYSER & ALLMAN, 
mSte-638 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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43 YEARS 
BEFORE THE 







MODERATE PRICES, 


PUBLIC. Teams 
acu REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
BE age = ment Fully 
SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. Catalogues Free. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. o2Ftetu ave. New york 
174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A NEW BOOK OF 
HOUSE 


DESIGNS 
Second Edition 
blished Feb. 15. 
Too, 116 pages, 8 
xi. 










® 
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“ARTISTIC DWELLINGS" 

56 Designs for Dwellings are shown, ranging in cost 
from 2650 to $10,000. Many cheap ones. More and better 
ideas on tasteful and economical{building can be obtained 


from this book than from anything yet published. Sent 
prepaid for $1. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, ARCHITEOT, 
185 Old Houseman Bik., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 





Beware of imitations, 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














PORTABLE HOUSES 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Summer Outings, Art 
Studios, Hunting and Fish- 
ing Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, etc. 
Grand Rapids Portable House Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















LADIES! LADIES! 
Do You Embroider? If so, send for a 
bunch of embroidery silk, one doz. skeins, 
each a different color, made of best silk. Given 
away with a three months’ trial subscription to The 
Home, a household paper of 16 pages. Stories for 

young and old, Fashion and Fancy Work illus- 
trated, departments for Kitchen and Garden, 
Send le. for The Home, and receive silk. 
THE HOME, 141A Milk St. Boston, Mass, 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


™ THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


7 INDIGESTION. 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
> 


sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
CAUTION—Seo that the name 
(7’ Beeman is on each wrapper. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of fod. It it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake St., Cleveland, U. 
ORIGINATONS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 
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BLUSH 


THE FAN MERELY HIDES THE PIMPLES 


MOLES AND WARTS ARE STUBBORN, | 
They like to live on your skin, just the same as you, for 
instance, would like to live on ice-cream or any favorite 
dish. Send for 145-page book. 

FRECKLES GROW LARGER all the time 
you, of course, can't see them grow. They grow when 
you are asleep—send for book. 

YOUR FACE, you say, tanseasily. Well, WOOD- | 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP was not made to eat, it was 
made for the purpose of taking away the tan, and lois 
of other blemishes, too. 

BIRTHMARKS ARE REMOVED by PROF. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY because he takes a particular 
kind of interest in this kind of work—and, too, because 
some blockhead has probably said you could not be 
cured. 
IF YOU WERE CAUGHT in a railroad accident, 
and received a scar or blemish on the face, you would 
sue for $5000 damages. Still you go around with a lot of 
Porta on your face, and imagine yourself contented. 

THAT HOLLOW, SUNKEN LOOK is worse 
this week than it was last week, and you are going down 
hill fast. You will be an old woman before you are 
twenty five. This is fearful when you come to think of 











it. You want these pimples and pustules obliterated 
without leaving any scars or marks behind. Well, 





JOHN H. WOODBURY does it, and has been doing it 
for twenty years. Call or send for book. 

YOU ANT YOUR RED NOSE brought back 
into its natural condition. You know you do, for you 
actually worry over it. Well, why don’t you come and 
see me, or write? It will never leave you of its own 
accord, I assure you 
“ Mascotte” in many of the New York hospitals. You 
see, the soap contains a disinfectant, and it is valuable 
in such places because they will only use the best. 

PHYSICIANS STAND by WOODBURY’'S FA- 
CIAL SOAP because there is nothing quack about it. 
It took years before Facial Soap was originally perfected 
and put on public sale. 

ACTRESSES SAVE their nice complexions by 
using WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP in washing off 
the make-up. All the latest theatrical trunks havea 
special place built in the side to hold Facial Soap. 

WH Ap MAKES you look so coarse to-day ? Why, 
hy vd skin is actually yellow. How comesthis? Had 

tlong? Has it been coming on gradually? Use WOOD 
BURY’'S FACIAL SOAP just as soon as you can get 
your hands on it. 





PRICKLY HEAT needs an immediate washing 
with Facial Soap. It is soothing and healing, and is 
also a disinfectant. Have your barber shave you with 
it. You cannot catch any disease, 

YOU THINK you are marked fortlife because you 
have India-ink marks on your hands and arms, That's 
the old idea of it. For the new idea of it write JOHN 
H. WOODBURY. 

SO FOOLISH to think you can’t get rid of wrinkles, 
It’s acomplaint the same as any other common thing 
in life. Read the article in book on facial development. 


1. 
WoopRvR Os FACIAL SOAP is considered'a 








SAME OLD DEAD LOOK this fall, eh? Well, 
I warned you that it ought to be attendedto, I suppose 
you will continue to look bad until you get down on 
come pean. You'd better get. WOODBURY’'S FACIAL 
SOAP. 

I WOULD LIKE to have it understood that freckles 
are not incurable by any means—that is, if you get into 
the right place, The right place is JOHN H. WOOD- 
BURY’S INSTITUTE. 

I MAKE NO BONES about taking out powder 
marks. I’ve studied all these things for twenty years. 
I succeed where all others have failed. 





THAT SUNBURN ON YOUR FACE and hands 
hurts. I know; l’ve been there myself, but as soon as 
I get home I take a cake of WOODBURY’'S FACIAL 
SOAP and wash well and frequently with it, and the 
sunburn hurts no more, 

BEEN WALKING ON BAD ROADS, or your 
bicycle has made your leg and foot sore? Wash well 
with WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, old boy. There 
if nothing better, for it’s made for the feet, too, in tuis 

nstance, 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR taken out nicely and 
neatly, never to return, by the electric needle. 

IT’s PECULIAR AND SOMETIMES COM- 
ICAL (to outsiders), to see a Woman with hair on her 
face, and very often on the upper lip. It shouldn't be 
there. Write for the book. 

NOW, SEE HERE, MY FRIEND, 
is beginning to thin out, and some one has told you that 
it was no use to try and stopit. Don't you believe it. 
Iam JOHN H. WOODBURY, the speciatist in scalp 
complaints. Let me know who and where you are. 

A MAN HERE IN THIS CITY once lost a 
position worth $5000 a year just through a face full of 
pimples. His emplovers had stood it as long as they 
could, WOODBURY’sS FACIAL SOAP. 

KNEW A MAN once who used to wash all his 
pocket money. He was so afraid of catching skin 
disease in any form. He livesin Albany. 

DLD YOU EVER NOTICE how popular the per- 
son is who possesses a fair skin? Thisisa little secret 
you might take advantage of, if you will. Get the book 
and a cake of WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 

A LADY ACQUAINTANCE whose people were 
travelling in Europe once told me that she was miser- 
ably tired of being alone, She had freckles, big and 
little freckles. I laughingly told her she was not alone, 
that she had her freckles with her. She answered, 
“ Yes, I know it; but they are not. friends, they are 
my enemies.” I afterwards treated her for the freckles, 
vin, Oc CousES, my usual success. I never have any 

alures, 

DON’T FORGET THAT COUNTRY water is 
hard, and when you pack your trunk put FACIAL 
SOAP right on top, so you can get at it, for you'll need 
it as soon as you arrive at that country house or hotel. 


your hair 


A sample cake of soap and 145-page book sent sealed for 10 cents, illustrated, on Skin, 
Scalp, Nervous, and Blood Diseases. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


Consultation Free, at Office or by Letter. 


125 WEST 42d ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1870 









MENTION THIS PAPE 


50 cts. will buy You 
a nice Bangle Pin No, 35, 26, or gold ¢ 
size. Any name artistically engraved. 
Order one now, and more for birthday 
and holiday presents. Cut this out. 5 for 

2, made of rolled gold plate or solid 
silver, warranted. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 

H. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass. 
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WHEREVER THE 
ROCKER WASHER 


is used the Washboard 
becomes a Relic of 
Barbarism,. It is war- 
ranted to do the washing 
of an ordinary family in 
one hour as clean as can 
be washed by hand. 
for full description and 

rices. Rocker Washer 
Yo., Fort Wayne, Ind, 

Agents Wanted. 








TEETH with Crystalline. Stop 


FILL YOUR OW Pain and Decay. _ Lasts a lifetime, 


Circular free. T. F. TRUMAN, M.D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y. 





MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the hair in curl for days 
Innocent as cologne. A toilet 
mecessity. Notsent on trial, 


$0,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 
At druggists, or prepaid, 50c. 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 
56(C) LaSalle St., Chicago, D1. 


HowFortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 per 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Pinless Clothes Line isthe onlyline everinvented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraseris entirely new, will craseinkinstantly, and is king 
ofall. On reccipt of Hc. will mail sample of either, or sam- 
ple of both for ¢1, with circulars, price-lists and terms. 
Secure Fw territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
i 












Brag, mane 











LINE CO., 120 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
The best, 
surest,cleanest 


Allcock’s and_ cheapest 
Corn ana tece 
an 





and bunions ever 
produced. Easily 








e applied — give im- 
Bunion mediate relief — 
afford absolute 

e comfort. A pack- 
Sh Id age of the CORN 
1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 





ple of the BUNION 
SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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You can give this elegant $ 


hine a thorough test before sending us 
one cent. TRIAL FREE, All attachments 
free. Every machine warranted 5 years, 
For catalogue, full particulars, ete., cut 
this adv. out and send to us to-day. 
ALVAH MFG. CO., Dept. A 26, Chicago, Ill, 
Mention Tue Lapixs’ Home Joumna. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
| Buys & $65, 00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 

finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o {the latest improved attachments 
PREE. Each machine is guaranteed for > years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 


profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention paper. 
OXFORD MFG. €0,, Dept. 96, CHICAGO, ILL, 


& 
10,DAYS FREE TRL 
Machines at wholesale prices. 


$35 Standard Singer Machine for 89.50 
5 “ “ a $156. 50 
655 Arlington v4 








$19.50 
All latestimprovements, lightrunning. 

Warranted 5 years. Complete set of 
attachments FREE. Send forcatalogue 
(ASH BUYERS’ UNION, 358 Dearborn St. B ggg, Chicago, Ill, 





ORNAMENTAL HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Seay. nyt “ET 


= 72 = 
‘ . as 





WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS. 
WALLS, BORDERS, WAINSCOTINGS, CEILINGS 
of finest grades, Foreign and domestic hardwoods. 


The Interior Ind. 


Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, 





PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


SOMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber ty pe, type holder, bottle In 
lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed. Worth 0c. Best 





orints 600 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15¢; 2 for 25c,Cat.free 


=, 


The Tendency 


the age is towara artistic effects, We are abreast 
of the timesin que parheniag line—wall papers. 100 


samples mailed for cents, Prices 5 to b0c, a roll. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 








Write | 


R. H.INGEBSOLL & BRO.G5CortlandtSt.N.¥.City. | 


PILLOW-INHALER 


™ “A pillow from which one wakes 
to live.”’ 

This wonderful invention 
is curing many severe cases 
of CATARRH and CON- 
SUMPTIVE diseases. It 
applies medicated and cur- 
ative air to the mucous lin- 
ing of the nose, throat and 
lungs, ALL NIGHT, whilst sleeping as usual. Per- 
fectly comfortable, safe and pleasant. It is a radi- 
caland permanent cure for Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Hay-Fever, Throat and Lung Trouble. 

Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or call and see it, 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1217 Filbert St., Phila, Pa. 
RYS TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR av’? SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44Stone St. N.¥. 


5 but buy Home-made Hosiery. It 
is close knit all-wool, with double 
heels and toes. Men's socks, 

heavy, 42 cents; medium, 28 cents. Ladies’ hose, very 
heavy, 55 cents; heavy, 45 cents; medium, fine grade, 
50 cents; postpaid, Give size of shoe. Agents wanted. 
Samples of yarn and price-list FREE. 

WM. C. COLEMAN, Box 951, Sabetha, Kansas. 


L. SH AW: SKELETON 


BANG, 
IDEAL WIGS AND WAVES. 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life-like, 
beautiful ; from $3.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES. 


All long convent Hair, $5.00 up. COCOANUT 
BALM ,Comp) xion Beautifier, makes the skin as fair 
and soft asa child’s. per box. All MONTE 
CRISTO beautifying preparations and hair Gree SS 
shades), alsothe celebrated Oeuline Eye beautifier 
strengthener. Pamphlet, “How to be beautiful," sent free, 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th 8T., NEW YORK. 


Williss 


wn SHORTHAND *::: 


Oldest and largest exclusivelyShorthand Collegein U.8. 
For 12 years the leading schoo! of its kind in America. Ne 
vacation. Circulars free. Address F.W.Williss, Expert Stene., Prin, 




































AGENTS, also MEN, $10.00 a day up. 
CHAMPION WASHER, Lightning seller; 
absolutely new; no talking. Proof 


| FREE. Be quick. Address the patentee 


NELSON BLAND LITTLE, 491, Chieago, Il. 
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AYA ONS— ost 


just as you_ choose. If you find it hard work, it’s because you 

Hard W ork won’t use ”PEARLINE. You’d rather waste your time and your strength 
with that absurd rubbing and_= scrubbing. Of course it’s hard — 
that’s why PEARLINE was invented — that’s why PEARL- 


E- \ , ] INE is a household word. You don’t know how easy it 
or asy Or ’ can be, until you let PEARLINE do the _ work. Then 
house-cleaning slips right along. It is over before you 


know it. Not our word for it—ask some friend; if she is up to the times she uses PEARLINE; 
the brighter the woman the more uses she finds for PEARLINE. 


Send : eddlers and some cru — er will tell you ‘this s good as” or “the same as” Pearl- 


ne, I'S FALSE—Pea rlin i iit pedilied, wad f yous poted sends you something in place of 
it Back | Pearline, est—send it back. 888 JAMES PYLE, New York. 























